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CHAP. XXXIII. 

Death o^ Honorius-^Valentinian IH. Empefw of the 
East. — Administration of his Mother Placidia. — 
JEtius and Boniface.-^^Conquest of Africa by the 
Vandals. 

TTVURING a long and disgracefiil rdgn chap. 
^"^ of twenty-eight years, Honorius, emperor C^-y^ 
of the West, >ras separated from the friendship ^7^ 
of his brother, and afterwards of his nephew^ of Hod»- 
who reigned over the East ; and Constantinople "l*i). 41J. 
beheld, with apparent indifference and secret joy, ^"«- *^- 
the calamities of Rome. The strange adventures 
of Placidia* gradually renewed, and cemented, 
the alliance of the two empire;^. The daughter 
Vol. VI. , B of 

* Sec vol. V. p. 3 J^— 35^ 



I THE DECLINE AND FALL 

CHAP, of the great Theodosius had been the captive, 
and the queen, of the Goths ; she lost an aflPec- 
tionate husband; she was dragged in chains by 
his insulting assassin ; she tasted the pleasure of 
revenge, and was exchanged, in the treaty of 
peace, for six hundred thousand measures of 
wheat. After her return from Spain to Italy, 
Placidia experienced' a new persecution in the 
bosom of her family. She was averse to a mar- 
riage, which had been stipulated without her 
consent; and the brave Cpnstamlus, as a noble 
reward for the tyrants whcxn he had vanquishecf, 
received, from the hand of Honorius himself, 
the struggling and rehurtanC hand of the widow 
of Adolphus. ^ But her resistance ended with the 
ceremony of the nuptials ; nor did Placidia refuse 
to become the mother of Honoria and Valentinian 
the third, or to assume and exercise an absolute 
dominion over the mind of her grateful husband. 
The generous soldier, whose tix^e had hitherto 
been divided between social pleasure and military 
service, was taught new lessons of avarice and 
am&ticm : be extorted the title of Augustus ; and 
the servant of Honorius was associated to the 
empire of the West. The death of Constantia^, 
in the seventh month of his reign, instead of 
fliminiBhing, seemed to increase, the power of 
Placidia ; and the indecent famiUarity * of her 

brother^ 

* T« r»ft)ffn xmrt^ -^fiM fi^nfmrt^^ is the CXprettlOD «f 
Ol7inpiodoruB'.(apud f^liam, p. 197.) who means, per- 
haps» to describe the tame caresses which Mahomet bestowed 
on his dmughttr Phatemah.- Quando (says the prophet bim* 
selfy) quando subtt iQibi dcsidermm Pa^iai, osculor earn, et 

ingero 
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brother, which might be no more than the syn^ chap. 
toms of a chiidiah affection, were umversaUy ^^*"'" 
Sittributed to incestuous love. On a sudden^ by 
8ome base intrigues of ? steward and a nurse, this 
excessive fondness was converted into an irrecooh 
dleable quarrel : the debates of the emperor a&4 
his sister were not long confined within the waUs 
of the palace } and as the Gothic soldiers adhered 
to their queen, the city of Ravanna was agitated 
with bloody and dangerous tumults, which could 
oo^y be appeased by the forced or voluntary re* 
treat of Placidja and her children. The royal 
exiles landed ^x. Constantinople, soon after the 
marriage of Theodosius, during the festival of 
the Persian victories. They were treated with 
Jdndness and magnificence ; but as the statues of 
the emperor Constantius had been rejected by the 
Eastern court, the title of Augusta could not de* 
cently be allowed to his widow. Within a few 
months after the arrival of Placidia, a swift mes- 
se9ger announced the death of Honorius, the 
consequence of a dropsy ^ ^but the important secret 
was not divulged, till the necessary orders had 
been dispatched for the march of a large body of 
troops to the sea-coast of Dalmatia* The shops 
iuid the gates of Constantinople remained shut 
during seven days; and the loss of a foreign 
prince, who could neither be esteemed nor re- 

B 2 gretted, 

iKgero linguam meam io ot ejus. But this sensual indulgence 
vn» justified by miracle and mystery ; and the anecdote has 
been commupicated to the public by the Reverend Father 
Maracci, in his Version and Confutation of the Koran, toin« 
i p. it. 



4 tH£ DECLrNE AND FALL 

CHAj^. gretted, was cekbrated with loud and afiectect 
.. ^ '. demonstrations of the public grief. 
EkFation While the ministeta of Constantinople delibe* 
^e wurpcr rated, the vacant throne of ifondrius was usurped 
^A D ^y ^^^ ambition of a stranger.' The nariie of the 
4»3— w- rebel was John t he fiHed the confidential office 
^of Primiceriusy or principal '$6cretary*; and history 
has attributed to his character more virtues than 
can ea»ly be reconciled with the violation of the 
most sacred diKy. Elated by the submission of 
Italy, and the hop^ of an alliance with the Huns, 
John presumed to insuk, by an embassy, the 
majesty of the Eastern emperor ; but when he 
understood that his agents had bem' banished, 
imprisoned, and at length chased awiy with de- 
served ignominy, John prepared to a^ert, by 
arms, the injustice of his claims. In such a 
cause, the grandson of the great Theodosius 
should have marched in * person : but the young 
emperor w%ls easily diverted, by his physicians, 
from so rash and hazardous a design ; and the 
conduct of the Italian expedition was prudently 
entrusted to Ardaburius, and his son Asper, who 
had already signalized their valour against the 
Persians. It was resolved, that Ardaburius shouM 
embark with the infantry ; whilst Aspar, at the 
head of the cavalry, conducted Placidia, and her 
son' Valentinian, adong the sea-coast of the Ha- 
driatic. The march of the cavalry was performed 
with such ac^ve. diligence, that they surprised^ 
without resistance, the important city of Aquileia ; 
when the hopes of Aspar were unexpectedly con- 
founded 
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ounded by the intelligence, that a storm had oh a p. 
dispersed the Impierial flett ) jand that his father, 
v^ith only two gaUies, was takea and carried a 
prisoner into the port of Ravenni. Yet this in* 
cident, uofortunate as it niight seefn, faciUtate4 
the conquest of Italy, Arifabmius employed, 
or abused, the courteous freedom which he was 
permitted i to enjoy, to revive among the troops a 
^nse of loyalty and gratitude ; and, ^S: soon as 
the conspiracy was ripe for execution,; he invited, 
by private messages, and pressed the approach of, 
Asper. A shepherd, whom the popular credulity 
^transformed into an angel, guided the Eastern 
qavalry, by a secret, and, it was thought, an int- 
passable road, through the morasses of the Po : 
the gates of Ravenna, after a short struggle, 
were thrown open ; and the defenceless tyrant was 
delivered to the mercy, or rather to die cruelty, 
qf the conquerors. His right hand was first cut 
,off; and^ after he had , been exposed, mouated 
on ^ ass, to^ the public derisipQ, Jojin w«^ be^ 
headed in the circus of Aquileia. The eoiperor 
Theodosius, when he received the news of the* 
victory, interrupted the horse-races ; and singings 
as he marched through the street^, a suitable 
psalm, conducted his people from the Hippodrome 
to the church, where he spent the remainder of the. 
day in gratefbl df^votion *, 

B3 In 

* For these revolutions of the Western Empire, consult 
Olympiodor. apud Phot. p. 192, 193. 196, 197, aoo. Sozo- 
inen, 1. ix. c. 16. ^ocrkies, 1. vii* 23, 24. Philostorgius, 1. 
xK. c. 10. II. and Godefroy, Dissertat. p. 486. Procopiusi 
de Bell. Vaadal. 1. i. c. 3. p. 182, 183. Theophanes^ in Chro^ 
ipograph. p* 72, 73, and the Chroniciei. 



f tHE DECLINE AND FALL 

CrtA]i^. In a monarchy, which, accordihg to various 
precedents, might be considered as elective, or 



Vticntinian hereditary, or patrimotiial, it was impossible that ^ 
or of the the intricate claims of female, and collateral sue? 
^*a!d. cession should be clearly defined * j and Theo- 
4*5—455. dosius, by the right of consanguinity or con- 
quest, might have reigned the sole legitimate 
femperof 'of the Romans. For a moment, per* 
hapS) his eyes were dazzled by the prospect of 
unbounded sway ; but his indolent temper gra- 
dually acquiesced in the dictates of sound policy. 
He contented himself with the possession of the 
East ; and wisely relinquished the laborious task 
of waging a distant and doubtful war against the 
Barbarians beyond the Alps ; or of securing th^ 
obedience of the Italians and Africans, whose 
minds were alienated by the irreconcileable dif- 
fertnce of language and interest. Instead of 
' listening to the voice of ambition, Theodo^u^ 
resolved to imitate the moderation of his gfatid- 
father, and to seat his cousin Valentinian on the 
thronfcof the West. The royal iftfant was dis- 
tingukhed at Constantinople by the title of N$bi^ 
lusimtis : h6 was promoted, before his depirrufe 
iErom Thessalonica, to the rank and dignity of 
C^sur ; and, after the conquest of Italy, the pa- 
trician Helion, by the authority of Theodosius, 
and in the presence of the senate, saluted Valen- 
tinian 

* See Grotius de Jure Belli ct Pacis, L ii. c. 7. He hat 
laborioufllyy but vainly, attempted to form a reasonable sys- 
tem of jurisprudtnce, from the various aod discordaot modet 
of royal succession, which have been iotroduted by fraud or 
force^ by time or accident. 
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tiniaA {bff^ third by the name of Augustus, and chap, 
solemnly invested him with the diadem> and the 
Imperial puvpfe •. fiy the agreement of the three 
females who governed the Roman world, the son 
of Placidia was betrothed to Eudoxia, the daugh- 
ter of Theodosius and Athenais ; and, as soon as 
the lover and his bride had attained the age of 
puberty, this honourable alliance was faithfully 
accomplished* At the same time, as a compen-* 
sation, perhaps, for t^e expences of the war, the 
Western lUyricum was detached from the Italian 
dominions, and yielded to the throne of Con- 
stantinopk \. The emperor of the East acquired 
the useful dominion of the rich and ntaritin^e 
province of Dalmatia, and the dangerous sove^ 
reignty of Pannonia^ and Noricum, which had 
been filled atki ravaged above twenty years, by a 
promiscuous crowd of Huns, Ostrogoths, Van- 
dais, and Bavarians 4 llieodosius and VaientiniaDi 
continued to respect the obligations of their pub* 
lie and domestic alliance ; but the unity of the 
Roman government was finally dissolved. By a 
positive declaration, the validity of alj future 
laws was limited to the dominions of their pecu- 
liar author ; unless he should think proper to 
communicate them, subscribed ^ith his own 

B 4 hand, 

• The priginal writera are not agreed (see Muratori, An- 
nali dMtalia, torn. iv. p. 139.) whether Valentinian received 
the Imperial diadem at Rome or Ravenna, In this uncet taioty, I 
am willing to believe, that some respeotwas shewn to the senate. 

f The Count de Buat (Hist, des Peuples de I^Europe^ 
torn. vii. p. 292— jco.) has established the reality, explained 
the motives, and traced the consequences of this remarkable 
jcesfion. 
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CHAP, hand, for the approbation of his indqidndent 
colleague *, 



Admini- Valenlinian, when he received the title of Au* 

rtmion of crystua, was no more than six years of aee : and 

riacidia, his long mmonty was intrusted to the guardian 

4j»^45a. ^^^ ^^ ^ mother, who might assert a female 

claim to the succession of the Western empire, 

Placidia envied, but she could not 6qual, the 

reputation and virtues of the wife and sister of 

Theodosiua ; the elegant genius of Eudocia, the 

wise and successful policy of Pulcheria. .The 

mother of Valentinian was jealous of the power, 

which she was incapable of exercismg f : she 

reigned twenty -five years, in the name of her son ; 

and the character of that unworthy emperor gra- 

. dually countenanced the suspicion, that Placidia 

had enervated his youth by a dissolute education, 

and studiously diverted his attention from every 

Htrtwd manly and honourable pursuit. Amidst the de-* 

SdyiTajU cay of military spirit, her armies were commanded 

ISonifac^ ^yy 

* See tfae firtt Nnfei of TheodosKuj* by which he ratifiet 
and Gommunicates (A. D. 438.) the Theodosian Code. 
About forty years before that time, the unity of legislation 
had been proved by an exception. The JewSi who were 
numerous in the cities of Apulia and Calabria, produced • 
law of the East to justify their exemption from municipal 
oScei (Cod. Theod. 1. xvi. tit. viii. leg. 13.) ; and the West- 
ern emporor was obliged to invalidateV by a special edict, the 
law, quam constat meis par^ibus esse damnosam. Cod« 
Theod. I. xi. tit, i. leg. 158. 

f Cassiodorius (Varior.* 1. xi. epist, i. p. 238.) has com* 
pared the regenpes of Placidia and Amalasuntha. He ar- 
raigns the weakness of the mother of Valentinian, and praises 
the virtues of his royal mistress. On this occasioOy flattery 
f^ems to have spokcathe language of troth. 
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by two generals, ^dus * and Boniface f, who chap. 
may be deservedly named ,as the last of the 
Romans. Their union might have supported a 
sinking empire ; their discord was the fatal and 
immediate cause of the loss of Africa. The in- 
vasion and defeat of Attila have immortalized th^ 
fame of ^dus ; and though dme has thrown a 
shade over the exploits of his rival, the defence 
of Marscelles, and the deliverance of Africa, 
attest the military talents of Count Boniface. In . 
the field of batde, in partial encounters, in single 
combats^ he was sdll the terror of the Bar- 
barians: the clergy, and particularly his friend 
Augusdn, were edified by the Chrisdan piety, 
which had once tempted him to redre from the 
world ; the people applauded his spodess integrity ; 
the army dreaded his equal and inexorable jusdce» 
which may be displayed in a very singular ex- 
-ample. A peasant, who complained of the cri- 
minal indmacy between his wife and a Gothic sol- 
dier, was directed to attend his tribunal the follow-' 
ing day : in the evening the count, who had dili- 

gendy 

^ Pbiiostorgius, I. xih c« 12. and Godefroy's Dissertat. p. 
493> &c- ; ^"d Reoatut Frigertdus» apud Oregon TuroR. 
), ii. c. 8. in torn. ii. p. i6^* The father of JEttun was Gau- 
dcntius^ ao illuttnous citizen of the province of Scythia, and 
maater-gcneral of the cavalry : his mother was a rich and noble 
Italian. From his earliest youth» iEtius, as a soldier and a 
hostage, had conversed with the Barbarislns. 

f For the character of Boniface, see Olympiodorus, apad 
Phot. p. 196. 1 and St. Augustin. apud Tillemont, Me* 
moires £cc(es. torn. xiii. p. 7i2-r7i5* 886. The bishop of 
Hippo at length deplored the fall of his friend, who, after a 
lolemn vow of chMtity,had married a second wife of the Arian 
sect, and who was suspected of keeping severed caocubines in 
bis bouse. 
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CHAP, centlv informed himself of the time and place of 
the assignation, mounted his horse, rode ten miles 
into the country, surprised the guiky couple, 
punished the soldiar with instant death, and 
silenced the complaints of the husband, by pre- 
senting him, the next monung, with the head of 
the adulterer. The abilities of iEtius and Boni- 
face might have been usefully employed against 
the public enemies, in separate and important 
commands ; but the experience of their past con- 
duct should have decided the real favour and con- 
fidence of the empress Placidia. In the melan- 
choly season of her exile and distress, Boni£au:e 
alone had maintained her cause vnth unshaken 
fidelity ; and the troops and treasures of Africa* 
fiad essentially contributed to extinguish the 
rebellion. The same rebellion had been sup- 
ported by the zeal and activfty of iEtius^ who 
brought an army of sixty thousand Huns from the 
Danube to the confines of Italy, for the service 
of the usurper. The untimely death of John 
compelled him to accept an advantageous treaty ; 
but he still continued, the subject and the soldier 
of Valentinian, to entertain a secret, perhaps a 
treasonable, correspondence with his Barbarian 
allies, whose retreat had been purchased by liberal 
gifts, and more liberal promises. But ^tius 
possessed an advantage of singular moment in 
a female reign : he was present : he besieged, 
with artful and assiduous flattery, the palace of 
Ravenna; disguised his dark designs with the 
mask of loyalty and friendship ; and at length 

deceived 
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iecehred both his mistress and his absent rival, chap. 
h)[ a subtle conspiracy, which a weak . wcmun, 



and a brave man, could not eafflly susj^ct. He Error tnd 
secretly persuaded ^ Placidia to fecal Bomh^e Boniface 
from the goveirniiient of Africa; be seCratfyad* i^. 0.4*7. 
vised Boniface to disobey the Imperbl summons : 
to the one he represented the other a§ a sei^tence 
of death ; to the other, he stated the refusal' a^ a 
.signal cff revolt ; and when the credulous and on- 
suspectful count had armed the province in his 
ddence, iEtiud applauded his sagacity in fore» 
seeing the rebellion, which his own perfidy had 
excited. A temperate enquiry into the real 
motives of Boniface, wo«dd have restored a faith-^ 
ful servant to his duty and to the republic ; but 
the arts of JEtius still continued to betray and 
to inflame, and the count was urged, by per*^ 
secution, to embrace the most desperate counsels. 
The success with which he eluded or repelled the 
first attacks^ could not inspire a vain co^deSice, 
that, at the head of some loose, disorderly Afri- 
cans, he should be &ble to withstamd the regular 
forces of the West, commatided by a rival, whose 
military character it was impossible for him to 
despise^ * After some hesitation, the last struggles 
of prudence and loyalty, * Boniface dispatched a 
trusty friend to the c6mt, or rather to the camp, 
of Bonderic, king of the Vandals^ with the pto^ 

posal 

* ProcopiiH (de BelK Vandal L u c. 3, 4, p. i8a— »i 86.) re- 
lates the fraud of ^tius, the revolt of Bonif»cc, and the IO80 
of Africa. This anecdote, which is supported by some colla* 
tcral testimony (see Ruinart, Hist. Persecut, Vandal, p. 
420, 421.) seems agreeable to the practice of ancient and mo* 
derh courts, and would be naturally revealed by the repea* 
lanceMf Boniface. 
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tke Van- 
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poaal of a strid alliance, and. the offer of an advan* 
tageous and perpetual settlement. 

After the retreat of the Goths, the authority of 
Honorius had qbtatned a precarious establishment 
in Spain ; except only in the province of Gal- 
licia, where the Suevi and the Vandals had for- 
tified their camps, in mutual discord, and hostile. 
indq>endence. The Vandals prevailed ; and their 
adversaries were besieged in the Nervasian hills, 
between Leon and Oviedo, till the approach of 
Count Ascerius compelled, ox Tether provoked, 
the victorious Barbarians to remove the scene of the 
\var to the plains of Bcetica. The rapid progress 
of the Vandals soon required a more eflfectual 
opposition; and the master-general Castinus 
marched against them ^th a numerous army of 
Romans and Goths. Vanquished in battle by an 
inferior enemy, Castinus fled with dishonoui^ to 
Tarragona; and this memorable defeat, which 
has been represented as the punishment, was most 
probably the effect, of his rash presumption*. 
Seville and Carthagena became the reward, or 
rather the prey, of the ferocious conquerors ; and 
the vessels which they found in the harbour of 
Carthagena, might easily transport them to the 
isles of Majorca and Minorca, where the Spanish 
fugitives, as in a secure recess, had vainly con-« 
cealed their families and their fortunes. The 

expe- 

* See the Chronicles of Prosper and Idattus. Salvlan (de 
Gubernat. Dei, 1. vti. p. 246. Paris, 1608.) ascribes the vic- 
tory of the Vandals to their superior piety. They fasted, 
they prayed, they carried a Bible in the front of the Host, 
with the design, perhaps, of reproaching the perfidy an4. 
itcrilegc of their enemies. 
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acpeiience of navigation, and perhaps the prospect chap. 
of Africa, encouraged the Vandals to accept the ^..^.^y^O 
invitation which they received from Count Bom- 
Ikce ; and the death of Gonderic served oiily to 
forward and animate the bold enterprise. In the 
room of a prince, not conspicuous for any superior 
powers of the mind or body, they acquired his 
bastard brother, the terrible G^nseric * ; a name f^nscric, 

^ . king of th* 

which, in the destruction of the Roman empire, Vandaia. 
has deserved an equal rank with the names of 
Alaric and Attibu The king df the Vandals is 
described to have been of a middle stature, with 
a lameness in one leg, which he had contracted 
by an accidental fall from his horse. His slow 
and cautious speech seldom declared the deep 
purposes of his soul : he disdained to imitate the 
luxury of the vanquished ; but he indulged the 
sterner passions of anger and revenge. The am« 
bition of Genseric was without bounds, and with* 
out scruples ; and the warrior could dexterously 
employ the dark engines of policy to solicit the 
allies who might be useful to his success, or to 
scatter among his enemies the seeds of hati^d and 
contention. Almost in the moment of his depar* 
ture he was informed, that Hermanric, king of 
the Su^vi, had presumed to ravage* the Spanish 

territories, 

* Gizericus (his name is ▼ariously expressed) statura me- 
diocris et equi casu daudicaos, animo profundus, sermone 
rarnsy luxuriae contemptory ira turbidus habendiy cupidus, ad 
•olicttandas gentes providcDtissimu8» semina conteotioovm ja« 
cere, odia mlsccre paratas. Joraandes, de Rebus Geticis, c. 
33* P* ^57* '^^i^ portrait) which is drawn with some skill, 
and a s.trong likenessy must have been copied from^the Ge- . 
thic history of Cassiodorius. 
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territories, which he was resolved to abaii<l<Hi« 
Impatient of the insult^ Oenseric pursued the 
hasty retreat of the Suevi as far as. Merida } 
precipitated the kiug and his army into the rivex' 
AnaSy and calmly returned to the sea-shore, to 
embark his victorious troops. The vessels which 
transported the Vandals over the modern Streight^ 
of Gibraltar^ a chamiel only twelve miles in 
breadth, were furnished by the Spaniards, wha 
anxiously wished their dq>^ture; and by the 
African general, who had implored their fbr^ 
midable assistance *• 

Our fancy, so long accustomed to exaggerate 
9b4 multiply the martial swarms of Barbarians 
that seemed to issue from the NQrth, will per- 
haps be surprised by the account of the army 
which Grenseric mustered on the coast of Mau- 
ritania* The Vandals, who in twenty years had 
penetrated from the Elbe to Mount Atlas, were 
\uuted under the commiand of their warlike king ; 
and he reigned with equal authority over the 
Alani, who had passed, within the term of hu- 
man life, from the cold of Scythia to the excessive 
heat of an African climate. The hopes of the 
bold enterprise had excited many brave adven- 
turers of the Gothic nadon ; and many de^erate 
provincials were tempted to repair their fortunes 

by 

* See the Chronicle of Idatius. That bishop, a Spaniard 
and a contemporary, places the passage of the Vandals in the 
month of May, of the year of Abraham) which commencea 
in October) 2444. This date^ which coincides with A. D. 
439, is conBrmed by Isidore, aootber Spanish bishop, and ia 
justly preferred to the opioioo of those writers* who have 
^ marked for that eveat, one of the precedin|^ years. See Pagi 
Crttica^ torn. ii. f. aoji &c. 
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by the same means which had occasioned tixek euAP. 
ruin. Yet this various multitude amounted only \^,^«^y*»o 
to a&j thousand effective men ; and though Gea^ 
seric artfully. magnified his apparent strength, by 
.appointing eighty cfulicarchs^ or ccMnmand^rs of 
thoufisoids, the lallacious mcrease of old men, of 
cluldren> and of slaves, would scarcely have 
swelled his army to the number of fourscore 
thousand persons *. But his own dexterity, and 
the discontents of Afraca, soon fortified the Van* 
<ial powers, by the accession of num^ous and 
active allies. The parts of Mauritania^ which The Moon, 
border on the jgc^^t desert, and the Atlantic 
ocean, were filled with a fierce and imtractable 
race of men, whose savage temper had been 
eicaaperated, rather than reclaimed, by their dread 
of the Roman arms. The wandering Moprsfy 
«s they gradually ventured to approach the sea- 
shore, and the camp of d>e Vandals, must have 
viewed with terror and aistonisbment the dress, 
the armour, the martiail pride and discipline oi 
lihe unknown strangers, who had landed on their 

coast J 

* Compare Procopiiis (de B<U. Vandal. !• i. c. 5. p. 19Q.) 
and Victor Vitensis (de Persecutione Vandal. 1. i. c. i, p. 3. 
edk. Ruinart.) We are «Mured by Idatius, tlv*t Genseric 
«Tacutted'Spain» cum Vandalit oomibos Mmmque familiM ; 
and Possidius (in Vit. Augustin. c. 28. apud Ruinart, p. 
427.) describes his army, as manusingens knmanium gentium 
Vandalonim et Abmorum, com mix tarn secum habens Gotb* 
pram gentcn, alianimque diversanim persooas. 

f For the manners of the Moors, s|e Procopius (de BelL 
Vandal* 1. ii. c. 6* p. 249.) ; for their figure and complexion, 
M. de Biiflbn (Histaire Naturelle, torn. iii. p. 430.) Pro- 
copius says in geoeraU that the Moors <had joined the Vandala 
before the death of Valentiaian (de Bell. Vandal* 1. i. c* 5. p« 
190.)^ aad it is srobable* that the independent tribes did not 
cmhrace any unitorm syaiem of policy^ 
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toast ; and the fair complexions of the blue-eyecf 
warriors of Germany, formed a very singubor 
contrast with the swarthy or elive hue, wUch «4S 
derived from the neighbourhood o£ . the tonjd 
zone* After the first difficulties had in aomc 
measure been removed, which aroae from the 
mutual ignorance of their respective language, the 
Moors, regardless of any future consequence, 
embraced the alliance of the enemies of Rome ; 
and a crowd of naked savages rushed from the 
woods and vallies of Moimt Atlas, to satiate their 
revenge on the polished tyrants who had injurious^ 
ly expelled them from the native sovereignty of 
the land. 

s The ^rsecution of the Donatists * was an 
event not less favourable to the deigns of Gen«> 
seric. Seventeen years before he landed in Africa, 
a public conference was held at Carthage, by the 
order or the magistrate. The Catholics were 
satisfied, that, after the invincible reasons which 
they had alleged, the obstinacy of the schismatics 
must be inexcusablie and voluntary ; and the em* 
peror Hbnorius was persuaded to inflict the most 
rigorous penalties on a faction, which had so 
long abused his patience and clemency. Three 
hundred bishops f ; vrith many thousands <^ the 
inferior clergy, were torn from their churches, 

stripped 

♦Sec Tilkmont, McmoircB Ecdci. torn. sill. p. 516 — 
558.; and the whole 8#ica,of tbc persecution, in 'the originil 
nonumentSf published by Dupin at ihc end of Optatusi' p. 

3^3— 5*5- 

f The Dooattst bishops, at the conference of Carthage, 

amounted to 179 ; and they asserted, that their whole num- 
ber was not less than 400. The Catholics had 286 preseat, 
1 2D absent, betidef lixty^four Taeant bitbbprics. 
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Stripped of their ecclesiastical possessions, banished chap. 
to the islands, and proscribed by the laws, if they *^*"'- 

- presomed to conceal themselves in the provinces of 
Africa. Tbdr nunnerous congregations, both in 
cities and in the country, were depri ved'of the rights 
of citizens, and of the exercise of religious worship. 

- A regular scale of fines, from ten to two hundred 
pounds of silver, was curiously ascertained, accord- 
ing to the distinctions of rank and fortune, to pu- 
nish the crime of assisting at a schismatic conven- 
ticle ; and if the fine had been levied five tipes, 
without subduing the obstinacy of the c^ender, his 
future punishment was referred to the discretion of 
the Imperial court *. By these severities, * which 
obtained the warmest approbation of St Augustin f, 
great numbers of Donatists were reconciled to the 
Catholic church ; but the fanatics, who still per- 
severed in their opposition, were provoked to mad- 

, ness and despair ; the distracted country was filled 

with tumult and bloodshed ; the armed troops of 

Circumcellions alternately pointed their rage against 

themselves, or against their adversaries ; and the 

Vol. VL C calendar 

♦ The fifth title of the sixteenth book of the Theodosian 
Code, exhibits a scries of the Imperial laws against the Dona- 
tists, from the year 400 to the ye^r 428. Of these the f4tb 
law, promulgated by Hofiorius, A. D. 414, is the most severe 
. and effectual. 

f St Augustin altered his opinion with regard to the pro* 
l^er treatment of heretics. His pathetic declaration of pity 
and indulgence for the Manicheeans, had been inserted by Mr 
Locke (vol. iii. p. 469.) among the choice specimens of his 
cooiimon place-book. Another philosopher, the clebrated 
Bayle (torn. ii. p. 445— 496 ) has refuted, With supcrfluouv 
dilis^ence and ingenuity, the arguments, by which the bidhop of 
Hippo justi6ed, in his old-age> the persecution of theDooausts* 
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G H A K calendar of martyrs received on both adet a con^*i' 
derable augmentation *• Under these circumstan- 
ces, Genseric, a Christian, but an enemy of the or« 
thodox comtnunion, shewed himself to the Dona- 
tists as a pfowerful deliverer^ from whom they might 
reasonably expect the repeal of the odious and op^^- 
press! ve edicts of the Roman emperors f. 'The con- 
quest of Africa was facilitated by the active zeal» 
or the secret favour, of a domestic faction \ the wan- 
ton outrages agamst the churches and the clergy, 
of which the Vandals are accused^ may be fairly 
imputed to the fanaticism of their allies ; and the 
intolerant spirit, which disgraced the triumph of 

• Christianity,- contributed to the loss of the most 

important province of the West J. 

Tardy re- The court add the people were astonished by 

Entabce of- , ' 

Mifaet, the strange intelligence, that a virtuous hero, ^itx 

' ^^^' so many favours, and so many services, had renoun- 
ced his allegiance, and invited the Barbarians to 

destroy 

* See TillemoDt, IVlem. Ecclo. torn* xiii. p. 5S6 — 59a. 80^. 
The Donatists boasted of tbcusands of these voluntary martyrs. 
Xufustin asserts, and probably with truth, that these numbers 
were much exaggerated ; bat be stertily maintains, that it was 
better that somit should burn theooselves in this world, than that aU 
should burn in hell flames* 

/ t According to St Augusttti tnd Theodoret, the Donatists wert 

inclined to the principles, or at leist to the party, of the Arians, 
which Genseric supported. TiUemont, Mem. Ecdes. torn. vi. 
p. tfS. 

% See Baft>nius, Ann&l. £ccle». A. D. 44 S» No. 7. A. D. 43^ 
No. 35. The Cardinal, though more inclined to s^ek the cause 
of great events in heaven than on the earth, has observed the appa- 
rent connection of the Vandals and the Donatists. Under the 
reign of the Barbarians, the schismatics of Africa enjoyed aT> ob« 
scure peace of one hundred years ; it the end of which, we Jlity 
again trace them by the light of the Imperial persectttions* See 
Tillemonty Mem. £cclcs* t«Hi, vi. p. 19%, &c. 
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destroy the province entrusted to his command, chap. 

XXXIII 

The friends of Boniface, who still believed that his 
criminal behaviour might be excused by some hon- 
ourable motive, solicited^ during the absence of ^ 
ifiti^s, a free conference with the count of Africa ; 
and Darius, an officer of high distinction, was . 
named for tha important embassy *• In their first 
interview at Carthage, the imaginary provocations 
^ were mutually explained ; the opposite letters of 
JEnus were produced and compared ; and the 
fraud was easily detected. Placidia and Boniface 
lamented their fatal error ; and the Count had suf- 
ficient magnanimity to confide in the . forgiveness 
of his sovereign, or to expofe his head to her fu« 
ture resentment. His repentance was fervent and 
sincere ; bat he soon discovered, that it was no 
longer in liis power to restore the edifice which he 
had shaken to its foundations. Carthage^ and the 
Roman garrisons, returned with their general to 
the allegiance of Valentinian ; but the rest of 
Africa was still distracted with war «and faction ; 
and the inexorable king of the Vandals, disdaining 
all terms of accommodation, sternly refused to re-* 
linquish the possession of his prey* .The band of 
veterans, who marched under the standard of 

C 2 , Boniface, 

* In a confidential letter to Count Boniface^ St Augu8tin» 
withoat examining the grounds of the quarrel, piously exhorts 
kim to discharge the duties of a Christian and a subject ; to 
extricate himself without delay from his dangerous and guilty 
■ttaation ; and even, if he could obtain the consent of his 
wife, to embrace a life of celibacy and penance (Tillemont, 
Mem. Eccles. t«m. xiii. p. 890.) The bishop was inti- 
mately connected with Darius, the minister of peace (Id. 
torn, xiii. p. 928* 
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Boniface, and his hasty levies of provincial troops^ 
were defeated with considerable loss : the victorious 
Barbarians insulted the open country ; and Car- 
thage, Cirta, and Hippo Regius, were the only cities 
that appeared to rise above the general inundation. 
The long and narrow tract of the African coast 
^as filled with frequent monuments of Roman 
art and magnificence ; and the respective degrees 
of improvement might be accurately measured 
by the distance from Carthage and the Mediter* 
ranean, A simple reflection will impress every 
thinking mind with the clearest idea of fertility 
and cultivation : the country was extremely po- 
pulous ; the inhabitants reserved a liberal sub-* 
sistence for their own use ; and the annual ex- 
portation, particularly of wheat, was so regular 
and plentiful, that Africa deserved the name of 
the common granary of Rome and of mankind. 
Oil a sudden the seven fruitful provinces, from 
Tangier fo Tripoli, were overwhelmed by the 
invasion of the Vandals ; whose destructive rage 
Has perhaps been exaggerated by popular ani- 
mosity, religious zeal, and extravagant decla- 
mation.' War, in its faire$i form, implies a per- 
petual violation of humanity and justice ; and the 
hostilities of Barbarians are inflamed by the fierce 
and lawless spirit which incessantly disturbs their 
peaceful and domestic society. The Vandals, 
where they found resistance, seldom gave qus^rter ; 
and the deaths of their valiant countrymen were 
exjMated by the ruin of the cities under whose 
walls they had fallen. Careless of the distinctions 

of 
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of age, or sfex, or rank, they employed every species ci h a p. 
of indignity and torture, to force from the captives k^^00''y^ 
a discovery of thdr hidden wealth. The stern po- 
licy of Genseric justified his frequent examples of 
military execution : he was not always ttie master 
of his own passiom, or of those of his followers ; 
and the calamities of war were aggravated by the 
-liceotioiaaess of the Moors, and the fanaticism of 
the Donatists. Tet I shall not easily be persuaded, 
that it waS the common practice of the Vandals to 
extirpate the olives, and other fruit-trees, of a coun- 
try where they intended to settle ; nor can I be*' 
lieve that it was a usual stratagem to slaughter great 
•numbers of their prisoners before the walls of a 
•begged city, for the sole purpose of infecting the 
air, and producing a pestilence, of which they 
themselves must have been the first victims *• 

The generous mind of Count Boniface was tor- si^gt of 
tured by the exquisite distress of beholding the ^^^ 
ruin which had occasioned, and whose rapid pro- ^^r- 
.gress he was unable to check. After the loss 
of a battle, he retired into Hippo Regius; where 
he was immediately besieged by an enemy, who 
cof^sidered him as the real bulwark of Africa. 

C3 The 



/• 
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* The original complaint's of the desolation of Africa are 
contained, i. In a letter from Capreolus, btahop of Carthage, 
to excuse his absence from the council of Ephesus (ap. Ruinart, 
p. 429.) 2. In the life of St Augustin^ by his friend and 
colleague Possidius (ap. Ruinart, p. 427.) 3. In the History 
oCthe Vasdalie Persecution^ by Victor Vitensis (K i* c. i, 2, 
J. edit. Ruinart.) The last picture, which was drawn sixty 
years after the event, is more expressive of the author^ paa* 
«ions than of^the truth of facta* 
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The maritime colony of Hippo *^ about two hun- 
dred miles westward of Carthage, had former*, 
ly acquired the distinguishing epithet of Rfgiusy 
from the residence of Numidian kings ; and some 
remains of trade and populousness still adhere to 
the modern city, which is known in Europe by 
the corrupted name of Bona* The ''military la- 
bours, and anxious reflections, of Count Boni^ 
face were alleviated by the edifying conversation 
of his friend St Augustin f ; till that bishop, the 
light and pillar of the Catholic church, was gent- 
ly released, in the third month of the siege, and 
in the seventy-sixth year of his age, from the ac- 
tual and tjie impending calamities of his country* 
The youth of Augustin had been stained by the 
vices and errors which he so ingenuously confesses; 
but from the moment of his conversion to that of 
his deaths the manners of the bishop of Hippo 
were pure and austere : and the most conspicuous 
of his virtues was an ardent zeal against heretics 
of every denomination ; the Maaichaeans, the Do-> 

^ natists, 

* See CcUariuSy Geograph. Anti(|. torn. ii. part ti. p. ii2. 
Leo African, in Ratnusio, torn. i. fol. 70. L'Afrique dt 
Marmol. torn. ii. p. 434. 437. Shaw's Travels, p. 46. 47. 
The old Hippo Regius was fioally destroyed by the Arabs in 
the seventh century ; but a new town, at the distance of two 
inilesi was built with the materials : aod it contained, in th^ 
sixteenth century, about three hundred families of indus- 
irious, but tnrbulefit, manufacturers. The adjacent territory 
is renowned for n pure air, a fiertik soil, and plenty «f exq^iw 
site fruits. 

f The lifie of St Augustin, by Tiliettont, fills a qnarta 
Tolume (Mem. Eccles. torn* xiii.) of more than one thousand 
INges : and the diligence of that learned Jansenist was escit-^ 
ed, on this occasion, by factfoua and dcwut seal for the 
founder of his sect. 
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natiStSy ai^d the Pelagians, against whom he waged chap. 
a perpetual, controversy. When the city, some v^^^^^^O 
aumths fifter his deaih, was burnt by the Vandals, 
the library was fortunately savjcd, which contained 
his volttDiinous writings ; two hundred and tliirty* 
two separate books, or treatises, on theological $ub- 
jects, besides a (Comi^«te exposition of the psaltar 
and the gospel, and a copious magazine of epistle$ 
and homilies*. According to the judgment of 
die most impartial critics, the superficial learning 
of Augustin was coafined to the J^atin language t ; 
and his style, though sometime^s animated by the 
eloquence of passion^ is u^ally clouded by false 
and affected rhetoric. But he possessed a strong, 
capacious, argumentative mind ; h^ boldly sounded '^(^ 
the dark abyss of grace, predestination, free-wili, 
and original sin ; ^ aod the rigid system of Christi- 
anity, which he framed, or reistored {, has been en-> 

C 4 (ertaiaed, 

* Such at least is th« Account of Victor Vitensis (de Persecut. 
Vandal. 1. i. c 3.) j though Genaadius sifeips to doubt whether 
any person had read, or even collected, all the works of St Augus. 
tin (see Hieronyro^ Opera, torn. i. p. 3x9. in Catalog. Scriptor. 
£Jccles^) They have been repeatedly priot«d \ and Pupin (Bib- 
bliotheque Eccles. torn. iii. p. 158 — 257.) has given a large and 
catisfaclory abstract of there, as they »tand in the la^t edition of 
the Benedictines. My personal acquaintance with the bishop of 
Hippo does not extend beyond the Conftssions^ and the City of God, 

t in hi» early youth (Confess, i. i4«} St Augmtin disliked and 
•rgiected the study of .Greek; and he frankly awns that he read 
th^ Platooists in a X«attn Version (Confess, vii. p.) Soine jipodcra 
cutics have thought, that his ignorance of Qreek disquali^ed him 
from expounding the Scriptures; and Cicero or Quintilian would ■ 

have required the knowladge of that language jn a professor of 
rhetoric. 

\ These questions were seldom agitated^ fronk the time of St 
Paul totkat of St Augustin. I am informed that the Gieek fa- 
thers maintain the natural sentimonts of the Semi-pelagians ; 
and that the octbodoyy of ^ ^i^ustin was d<srivje^d from the ]V(a- 
Bichsan school. 
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CHAP, tertained, with public applause, and secret reluc^ 
s^,^,^ym^ tance, by the Latin church *. 
Befeitand By thc skiU of Bonifacc, and perhaps by the 
Boniface, ignorance of the Vandals, the siege of Hippo was 
«A. D. 431. protracted a^ove fourteen months ; the sea was 
coAiinually open ; and when the adjacent country 
had been exhausted by irregular rapine, the be- 
siegers themselves were compelled by famine to 
relinquish their enterprise. The importance and 
danger of Africa were deeply felt by the regent 
of the West. Placidia implored the assistance of 
her eastern ally ; and the Italian fleet and army 
were reinforced by Aspar, who sailed from Con- 
stantinople with a powerful armament. As soon 
as the force of the two empires was united under 
the command of Boniface, he boldly marched a- 
gainst the Vandals ; and the loss of a second battle 
irretrievably decided the fate of Africa, lie em- 
barked with the precipitation of despair ; and the 
people of Hippo were permitted » with their families 
and effects, to occupy the vacant place of the soU 
diers, the greatest part of whom were either slain 
or made prisoners by the Vandals. The Count, 
yhose fatal credulity had wounded the vitals of the 

republic, 

* The church .of Rome has canonised Augustifi,and re- 
. probated Calvin. Yet a»-the real difference between them is 
invisible even to a theological microscope ; the Molioitts are 
oppressed by the authority of the saint, and the Jansenista 
are disgraced by their resemblance to the heretic. In the 
mean while the Protestant Armenians stand aloof, and deride 
the mutual perplexity of the disputants (see a curious Review 
of the Controveisy, by Le Clerc, Biblioiheque Universeile, 
torn. xiv. p. 144 — 398.) Perhaps a reasoner still more in* 
dependent, may smile in his turn, when he peruses an Armi* 
jmvk Commentary oo the Epistle to the Romans. 
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republic, might enter the palace of Ravenna with ^^^,{£ 
some anxiety, which was soon removed by the Ui^^r*^ 
«(Yniles of Placidia. Boniface accepted with grati- 
tude the rank of fjatrician. and the dignity of 
inaster-gefleral of the Roman armies ; but he must 
have blushed at the sight of those medals, in which 
he was represented with the name and attributes 
of victory *. The discovery of his fraud, the dis- 
pfeasure of the empress, and the distinguished 
favour of his rival, exasperated the haughty and 
perfidious soul of ^tius. He hastily returned' 
from Gaul to Italy, with a retinue, or rather 
with an army, of Barbarian followers ; and such 
was the weakness of the government, that the 
two genewls decided their private quarrel in a 
bloody battle, Boniface was successful ; but he 
refceived in the conflict a mortal wound from the 
spear of his adversary, of which he expired within His deMh, 
a few days, in such Christian and charitable sen- '*^** 
timents, that he exhorted his wife, a rich heiress 
of Spain, to accept ^tius for her second hus- 
band. But Mnus could not derive any imme- 
diate advantage from the generosity of his dying 
enemy : he was proclaimed a rebel by the justice 
of Placidia ; and though he attempted to defend 

some 

* Ducange, Fam. Byzant. p. 67. On one ^ide, the head 
^f Valentinian ; on the revet se, Boniface, with a scourge in 
one hand, and a palm in the other^ standing in a triumphal 
car, which is drawn by four horses, or, In another medal, by 
four stags : an unlucky emblem ! I should doubt whether an* 
other example can be found of the head of a subject on the 
reverse of an imperial medal. See Science des MedaiHes, by 
the Perc Joberl, torn. i. p. 132—150. edit, of 1739, by the 
Baroo de la fiastie. 
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CHAP, some strong fortresses erected on his patrimonial' 
estate, the Imperial power soon compelled him 



to retire into Pannoniat to the tents of his faith- 
ful Huns. The republic was deprived, by their 
mutual discord, of the service of her two most 
illustrious champions ^« 
Srj*VMdU^8 ^ might naturally be expected, after the re- 
in Africa, treat q( Boniface, that the Vandals would atchieve, 
43t— 439- withoul resistance or delay, the conquest of Africa* 
Eight years however elapsed, from the evacua- 
tion of Hippo to the reduction of Carthage* 
In the midst, of that interval, the ambitious Gen- 
seric, in the full tide of apparent prosperity, ne- 
gociated a treaty of peace, by which he gave his 
son Hunneric for an hostage ; and consented to 
leave the Western emperor in the undisturbed 
possession of the three Mauritanias f. This Mo* 
deration, which cannot be imputed to the justice^ 
must be ascribed to the policy, (xF the conqueror. 
His throiie was encompa^ed with doniestic ene«- 
mies ; who accused the baseness of his birth, and 
asserted the legitimate claims of his nephews, the 
sons of Gonderic. Those nephews, indeed, he 

sacrificed 

* Procopivs (de BeU. Vandal. 1. i. c. {• p. 185*) conti- 
nues the history of Boniface no farther than his return to 
Italy. His death is mentioned by Fro^r and Marcellinus ; 
the expreisioo of the latter, that JEtius, the day before, had 
provided himself with a ioitger spetur^ implies fonKthing like a 
regular duel. > 

t See Procopius, de BeU. Vandal. 1. i. c« 4. p. 186. V«» 
lenttnian pitbUflhed several hufnane laws* to relieve the distr^sa 
of bis Numidian and Mauritanian subjects; he discharged 
theoiy in a great measurei from the payment of their debt% re* 
duced their tribute to one-eighth, and gav€ them a right of 
appeal from the provincial magistrates to the praefect of 
Rome. Cad* Theod. torn. vi. Novell, f. lit ta. 
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faxxiActd to his safety ; wd their mother* the « h a p. 
widow of the deceased king, was precipitated, by 
hi^ order, into the river Ampsaga. But the pub* 
|ic discontent biir$t forth in dangerous and fre- 
^enc conspiracies { apd the warljke tyrant is 
supposed to liaye shed more Vandal b}ood by the 
band of the executioiier, than in the field of bat- 
lie^. The convulsions of Africa, which h^d 
^youred his attacks opposed the firfii establishr- 
inenjt of his power ; and the yarioug seditions of 
the Moors ^nd Germans, the Dcmaiisis and Ca^ 
ihotics, contimiaUy disturbed, or threatened, the 
Hiiseltled reign pf the coa<|aeror. As he a^-- 
yanced towards Carthage, he was fi^rced to with* 
draw his troopi^ fr<»n the Western provmces i 
^he set -coast was eicposed to the naval enter-* 
j>r}ses of the S.aman^ of Spfim and Italy i and, 
jq the heart of Ntsmidia, the strong in^nd city 
of Corta stiU persisted in obsiakiftte independence f. 
These diificultiss were gradualiy sobdued by the 
^rit, the perseverance, 4nd the cruelty of G»«- 
.seric ; who alternately applied the arts oi peace 
md wa^ to the estab&hi»ent eff his African king* 
donL He Bubscriljed a -^olema treaty, with the 
^lope of deriving some advantage from the term 
of ks continuance, and the fnomeDt of its vio* 
lation. The vigilance of his enemies was relaxed 
t>y the protestations of friendship, which con- 
ceaied hTs hostile approach ; and Carthage was at 

length 

* Victor ViUnsiB, de Perwcfit. Vanddi. L iu c. 5. p. 26* 
The crnehieft of Genseric towards bis subjeott are etnongly 
expressed tn Psoaper'a Cbrooicle; A. D. 442. 

f Possidiut, in Vit. Auguitin, c. 28. apud Rusnarty p. 428* 
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c ri A p. length surprised by the Vandals^ five hundred and 
s^^0^y^ eighty-five years after the destruction of the city 

and republic by the younger Scipio *. 
The tur-' A uew city had artsenfrom its ruins, with the | 
?hlge?*'' title of a colony; and though Carthage might 
a^^hmrV y*^'^ ^^ ^^^ ToyzX prerogatives of Constantinople^ 
and perhaps to the trade of Alexandria, or the 
splendor of Antioch, she still maintained the se* 
cond rank in the West ; as the ^ome (if we may 
use the style of contemporaries) of the African 
world. That wealthy and opulent metropolis f, 
displayed, in a dependent condition, the image 
of a flourishing republic. Carthage contained 
the manufactures, the arms, and the treasures of 
the six: provinces* A regular subordination of 
civil honours, gradually ascended from the pro^ 
curat6rs of the streets and quarters of the city» 
to the tribunal of the supreme magistrate, who, 
with the title of Proconsul, represented the state 
and dignity of a consul of ancient Rome* Schools 
and gymnasia were instituted for the education of 
the African youth ; and the liberal arts and manT 
ners, grammar, rhetoric, and philosophy, were 
publicly taught in the Greek and Latin languages. 

The 

* See the Chronicles of Idatius, laidore, Proiper, md Mar- 
celHnut. They mark the stmc year, but different dayt» for 
the surprisal of Carthage. 

t The picture of Carthage, at it flourished in the fouith 
and fifth centuries, is taken from the Expositio totius Mundi* 
p. 17, 18. in the third volume of Hudson's Minor Geogra* 
phers, from Auson. de Claris Urbibus« p. 228, 229. ; and prin* 
ctpally from Salvian, de Gubernatione Dei, L vii. p. 257* 258, 
I am surprited that the N9tiiia should not place either a mint, 
or an arsenal, tt Carthage ; but only a gyncccum, or female 
' Qsanufactare. 
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Ml The buUdmgs of Carthage were uniform atwJ Chap. 
flics magnificent: a shady grove was planted in the c^^-y^O 

midst of the capital ; the new port, a secure and 
^\ capacious harbour, was subservient to the com- 
re mercial industry of citizens and strangers ; and 
|q0i« the splendid games of the circus and theatre were 
Qj^ exhibited almost in ihe presence of the Barba- 

(l,gi rians. The reputation of the Carthaginians was 

not equal to that of their country, and' the re- 
proach of Punic faith still adhered to their sub- 
tle and faithless character *, The habits of trade, . 
and the abuse of luxury, had corrupted their 
qaanners ; but their impious contempt of monks, 
and the shameless practice of unnatural lusts, 
are the two abominations which excite the pi- 
ous vehemence of Salvian, the preacher of the 
2gc t* The king of the Vandals severely reform- 
ed the vices of a voluptuous people ; and the 
ancient, noble, ingenuous freedom of Carthage 
(these expressions of Victor are not without ener- 
gy,^ wa9 reduced by Genseric into a state of 

igno- 

* The anonymous author of the Expositio totiua Mundi, 
com pares 9 in his barbarous Latin, the country and the inha- >•« 

bitants ; and after stigmatising their want of faith, he cooUy 
concludei. Difficile autem inter eoB invenitur bonus, tamen in 
multis pauci boni esse posiunt. P. 1 8. 

f He declares, that the peculiar vices of each country were 
collected in the sink of Carthage (1. vii. p. 257.) In the in- 
dulgence of vice, the Africans applauded their manly viriue. 
£t ill] se magis virihs fortitudinis esse crederent, qui maxime 
viros fceminei usus probrositate fregisseot (p. 268.) fbe 
streets of Carthigc were polluted by effeminate wrercbcs, who 
publicly assumed the countenance, the dress, and the charac* 
tcr of women (p. 26^*) If a monk appeared in the city, the 
holy man was pursued with impious scorn and ridicule ; dc- 
testantibus ridentium c»chinnis (p. 289.) 
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CHAP* knonnnious servitude. After he bad permitted 

XXXlIf* . 

bis licentious troops to satiate their rage and ava- 



rice, he instituted a more regular system of rapine 
and oppression. An edict was promulgated, 
which enjoined all persons, without fraud or de« 
lay, to deliver their gold, silver, jewels^ and 
valuable furniture or apparel, to the royal officers ; 
and the attempt to secrete any part of their patri- 
mony was inexorably punished with death and 
torture, as an act of treason against the state* 
The lands of the proconsular province, which 
formed the immediate district of Carthage, were 
accurately measured, and divided among the 
Barbarians; and the conqueror reserved for his 
peculiar domain, the fertile territory of Byasa- 
ciuin, and the adjacent parts of Numidia and 
Getulia*. 
African It was natural enough that Genseric should hate 

those whom he had injured : the nobility and 
senators of Carthage were exposed to his jealousy 
and resentment; and all those who refused the 
ignominious terms, which their honour and reli- 
gion forbade them to accept, were compelled by 
the Arian tyrant to embrace the condition of 
perpetual banishment. Rome, Italy, and the 
provinces of the East, were filled with a crowd 
of exiles, of fugitives, and of ingenuous captives, 
who solicited the public compassion : and the 
benevolent epistles of Theodoret still preserved 
the. nanies and misfortunes of Caelestian and 

Maria* 

* Compare Procopiat de Bell, Vandal. 1. i* c. 5. p. iSpt 
1^0 i and Victor Vitcnus, dc Penecut. VandaU 1. i. c 4. 
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Maria*. The Syrian bishop deplores the mis- chap. 
ibrtuiies of Caelestian^ who, from the state of 
a noble and opulent senator of Carthage, was 
redoeed, with his wife and family, and servants^ 
to beg his bread in a foreign country ; but 
he applauds the resignation of the Christian 
exile, and the philosophic temper which, under 
the pressure of such calamities, could enjoy 
more real happiness than was the ordinary lot 
of wealth and prosperity. The story of Maria, 
the daughter of the magnificent Eudaemon, is sin- 
gular and interesting. In the sack of Carthage, 
she was purchased from the Vandals by some 
merchants of Syria, who afterwards sold her 
as a slave in their native country. A female 
attendant, transported in the same ship, and sold 
in the same family, still continued to respect a 
mistress whom fortune had reduced to the com- 
mon level of servitude ; and the daughter of £u- 
daemon received from her grateful a&ction the 
domestic services which she had once required 
from her obedience. ^This remarkable behaviour 
divulged the real condition of Maria, who, in 
the absence of the bishop'^of Cyrrhus, was redeem- 
ed from slavery bj the generosity oi^ some soldiers 
of the garrison. The liberality of theodoret 
provided for her decent maintenance; and she 
passed ten months among the deaconesses of the 
church ; till she was unexpectedly informed, that 
her father, who had escaped from the ruin of ^ 

Carthage, 

* Ruinart (p. 4^4***45y>) has coHected from Theodoret, 
and other authors, the misfortuiiei, teal and fabulousi of the 
inhabitants of Carthage* 
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CHAP. Carthage, exercised an honourable office in ohS 
of the Western provinces. Her filial impatience 
vras seconded by the pious bishop : Theodoret» 
in a letter still extant, recommends Maria to the 
-' bishop of j3Sg£, a maritime city of Cilicia, vrhich 
was frequented, during the annual fair, by the 
vessels of the West; most earnestly requesting^ 
that his colleague would use the maiden with a 
tenderness suitable to her birth ; and that he would 
entrust her to the care of such faithful merchants, 
as would esteem it a suiEcient gain, if they resto- 
red a daughter, lost beyond all human hope, to the 
arms of her afflicted parent. 

Fable of the Amon? the insipid legends of ecclesiastical 
history, I am tempted to distmguish the memo- 
rable fable of the Sevin Sleepers * ; whose 
imaginary date corresponds with the reign of the 
younger Theodosius, and the conquest of Africa 
by the Vandals t- When the emperor Decius 
persecuted the Christians, seven noble youths of 

Ephesus; 

• The chAictf of'fabnlous circumstances is of srfial) import- 
ance ; yet I have confined myself to che narrative *which was 
translated from the Syriac by the care of Gregory of Toura 
(dc Gloria Martymm, 1. i. c. 99. in Max. Bibliotheca Patrum', 
torn xi. p. 856.) to the Greek acts of their martyrdom (apud 
rhoiium, p. i40Q» 1401.) and to the AnoaUof the Patriarch 
Eutydiius (tom.i. p. 391, 531, 532, 535, Vers. Pocock. 

+ Ti-vo Syriac writer*, as they arc quoted by Assemanni 
(BibUol. OicntaL torn. i. p. 336,3380 place the resurrection 
of the Seven Sleepers in the year 736 (A. D. 425.) or 748 
( A. D. 437) of the era of the Sclcucides. Their Greek acts, 
which Photius had read, as&jgn the date of the 38th year of 
ike reign of Theodosius, whkh may coincide either with A.D, 
4^9. or 446. The period which liad elapsed since the perse- 
riition of DeciuR is easily ascertained ; and nothing less tiiaa 
the ignorance of Mahomet, or the legendaries^ could suppose 
an interval of ihrec or four hundred years. 
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Btdiesus concealed themselves in a spacious ca- chap. 
vem in the side of an adjacent mountain ; where 
they were ^doomed to perish by the tyrant, who 
gave orders that the entrance should be firmly 
secured with a pile of huge stouts. They imme- 
diately fell into a deep sluoiber, which was mi- 
raculously prolonged, without injuring the powers 
of life, during a period of one hundred and 
eighty-seven years. At the end of that time, 
the slaves of Adolius, to whom the inheritance 
of the mountain had descended, removed the 
stones, to supply materials for some rustic edifice : 
the light of the sun darted into the cavern, and 
the seven sleepers were permitted to awake. 
After a slumber, as they thought, of a few hours^ 
they were pressed by the calls of hunger ; and 
resolved that Jamblichus, one of their number, 
should secretly return to the city, to purchase 
bread for the use of his companiims. The youth 
(if we may still en^>loy that appellation) could 
no longer^ recognise the once familiar aspect of 
his native country ; and his surprise was increased 
by the appearance of a large cross, triumphantly 
erected over the principal gate of Ephesus. His 
singular dress, and obsolete language confounded 
the baker, to whom he offered an ancient medal 
of Decius as the current coin of the empire ; 
and Jamblichus, on the suspicion of a secret trea- 
sure, was dragged before'' the judge. Their mu- 
tual inquiries produced the amazing discovery, 
that igvo centuries were almost elapsed since Jam- 
blichus and his friends hacf escaped from the 
rage of a Pagan tyrant. The bishop of Ephesus, 
Vol. VL . D the 
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xxxin ^^^ clergy, the magistrates, the people, and, as* 
it is said, the emperor Theodosius himself, has-* 
tened to visit the cavern of the Seven Sleepers ;. 
who bestowed their benediction, related their 
story, and at the 6«:^ne instant peaceably expired. 
The origin 'of this marvellous fable cannot ^be 
ascribed to the pious fraud and credulity of the 
modern Greeks, since the authentic tradition may 
be traced within half a century of the supposed 
miracle. James of Sarug, a Syrian bishop, who 
was born only two years^ after the death of the 
younger Theodosius, has devoted one of his two 
hundred •and thirty homilies to the praise of this 
young men of Ephesus *. Their legend, before 
the end of the sixili century, was translated from 
the Syriac into the Latin language, by the care 
of Gregory of Tours. The hostile communions 
of the £ast preserve their memory with equal 
reverence } and their names are honourably, in- 
scribed in the Roman, the Habyssinian, and the 
Russian calendar f. Nor has their ^ reputation 
been confined to the Chrisdan world. This po- 
pular 

* JameS) one of the orthodox fathers of the Syrian church, 
was born A, D. 452 ; he began to compose his Krmons A. 
D. 474: he '^as made bishop of Batnx, - in the district of 
iSarugt and province of Mesopotamia, A. D. 519, and died 
A, D. 521. (Assemanni, torn. i. p. 288, 289.) For the 
homilf dfi Fueris Ephcslnist see p. 335 — 339.: though t 
eontd wish that Asccmanni had translated the tc^t of Jamea 
of Sarugy instead of aQ$werinJ the objections of B^ronius. 

f Sec i\i^ Acta S^ncUrutn of the BoUandists (Mensis Julii^ 
t-om. vi. p. 375 — 397.) This immense calendar of saints, ia 
one hundred and twcnly-six years (1644 — 1770,) and in fifty 
volumes in folio, has advanced do farther than the 7th da^p 
of October. The suppression of the Jesuits lias most pro» 
bably checked an undertaking, which, through the medium of 
fabk and superstition, communicates much historic^ and phi* 
losopkical instructioo. 
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l^uiar tale, which Mahomet might learn when he c h a p^ 
drove his camels to the fairs of Syria^ is intro- 
duced, as a divine revelationj into the Koran ♦. 
The story df the Seven Sleepers has been adopted^ 
and adorned^ by the nations, from Bengal to 
Africa, who profess the Mahometan i^eligion t ; 
and some vestiges of a similar tradition have been 
discovered in the remote extremities of Scan- 
dinavia |* This easy, and universal belief, so 
expressive of the sense of mankind, may be 
' ascribed to the genuine merit of the fable itself& 
We imperceptibly advance jtom youth to age, 
without observing the gradual, but incessant, 
change of human afFairs ^ and even in our larger 
experience of history, the imagination is accus-^ 
tomed, by a perpetual series of causes and effects, 
to unite the most distant revolutions. But if the 
interval between* two memorable aeras could fad 
instantly annihilated ; if it were possible, after a 
momentary stuntber of two hundred y^irs, to 
^ D 2 display 

'. * S«e Maiacoi Alcoran, ftur^ ximi. torn* ii. p* 420 — 497^ 

and torn. i. part iv. p. 103. With such an ample privilege, 
Mahomet ha^ not sheivD much tistc or ingenuity. He has 
invented the dog ( Al Rakim) of the Scvea Sleepers ; th^ rc« 
spect of the sun, who altered his course twice a day that he 
might shine into the cavern ; and the care of God himself, 
who preserved their bodies from putrefaction, by turning theat 
to the right and left* 

f See de^Herbclot, Bibliotheque Orientate, p. 139- j and 
Renaudot, Hist, Patriarch. Alexandrin. p. 39, 40. 
« % Paul^ the deacon of Aquileta (dt; Gestis Langobardorum^ 
1. i. c. 4. p*. 745, ^46, edit. Grot ) who lived toward; the end 
of the eight century, has placed in a cavern under a rock, otk 
, the shore of the ocean, the Seven Sleepers of the North, 
whose long repose was respected by the Barbarians. Their 
dress declared them to be Rpmajas $ and the deacon conjec- 
tures, that they w^e reserved by Providence as the future a« 
postles of those unbelieving countries4 
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display the new world to the eyes of a spectator^ 
who still retained a lively and recent impression 
of the oldj his surprise and his reflections would 
furnish the pleasing subject of a philosophical 
romance; The scene could not be more ad- 
vantageously placed, than in the two centuries 
which elapsed between the reigns of Decius- and 
of Theodosius the younger. During, this period^ 
the seat 'of government had been transported from 
Rome to a new city on the banks of the Thracian 
Bosphorus ; and the abuse of military spirit had 
been suppressed, by an artificial system of tame 
and ceremonious servitude. The throne of the 
persecuting Decius was filled by a succession of 
Christian and orthodox princes^ who had extirpa- 
ted the &bulous gods of antiquity : and the pub- 
Kc devotion of the age was impatient to exalt the 
saints and martyrs of the Catholic church on the 
altars of Diana aad Hercules. The union of the 
Roman empire was dissolved : its genius was 
Inuabled in the dust ; v^d armies of unknown 
Barbarians, issuing from the frozen regions of the 
North, had established their victorious reign over 
the fairest provinces of Europe and Africa. 



CHAP^ 
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CHAP. XXXIV. 

The Character^ Conquers ^ and Court of Atfilaj iting 
of the Huns. — Death of Tlieodosius the Tounger. 
— Elevation of Marcian to the Empire of th 
- East. 

'T* H E western world was oppressed by the c h a f. 
Goths and Vandals, who fled before the ^^.^^rO 
Huns J but the atchievements of the Huns them- Th« t^m, 
selves were not adequate to their power and pro* 37^-*43i- 
sperity. Their victorious hords had spread from 
the Volga to the Danube ; but the public force 
was exhausted by the discord of independent chief- 
tains J their valour was idly consumed in obscure 
and predatory excursions; and they often de* 
graded their nation?il dignity by condescending, 
for the hopes of spoil, to enlist under the ban* 
ners of their fugitive enemies. In the reign of 
Attjla *, the Huns again became the terror of 

D 3 the 

* The authentic materials for the hiBtorj oF Attila may be 
found in Jornandes (de Rebua Gcticis, c. 34—50. p. 660— 
688. edit. Grot.) and Priscus Excerpta de Legationibus, p. 
33— 76.. Paris, 16480 I have not seen the lives of Attila, 
composed by Juvencus Cxlius Calanus Dalmatinus, in the 
twelfth century | or by Nicholas Olahus, archbishop of Gran^ 
in the sixteenth. Sec Mascou's History of the Germans, ix. 
aa . and Maffei Osservszioai Litterarie, torn. i. p. 88, 89. 
whatever the modern Hungarians have added, must be 
fabulous s and they do not-seem to have excelled in the art 
of fiction* They suppose, that when Attila invaded Gaul and 
Italy, married innumerable wives, &c. he was one hundred and 
twenty' years of age. Thwrocz Chron. pri. c. 2a. in Script* 
Httogar. torn, u p. 76. 
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o H A p. the world ; and I shall now describe the character 
i^^i^Y^O *i^d actions of that Ibrnudable Barbarian ; who al- 
ternately insulted and invaded the East and the 
West, and urged the rapid downfal qf the Roman 
empire. 
^h«r e8ta- In the tide of emigration, which impetuously 
in modern rollejd from the confiues of China to those of 
pungary. Q^Ytmnyj the most powerful and populous tribes 
may commonly be found on the verge of the Ro- 
man provinces, ' The accumulated weight was 
sustained for a while by artificial barriers ; and 
the easy condescension of the emperors invited, 
without satisfying, the insolent diemands of the 
Barbarians, who had acquired an eager appetite 
for the luxuries of civilized life. The Hunga- 
rians, who ambitiously insert the name of Attila 
among their native kings, may affirm with truth 
that the hords, which were subject to his uncle 
Roas, or Rugilas, bad formed their incampmcnts 
^within the limits of modem Hungary *, in a 
fertile country, which liberally supplied the wants 
of a nation of hunters and shepherds. In this 
advantageous situation, Rugilas, and his valiant 
brothers, who continually added to their power 
^d reputation, commanded the alternative of 

peace 

♦ Hungary has fcccn succesBtvdy occupied by three Scy- 
thian colonics: i. The Hum of Atilla ; 2. the Abtres, ni 
the sixth century ; and, 3. the Turks of Magiars, A. D. 889 ; 
the immediate and genuine ancestors of the modern Hnnga- 
rianSy whose connection with the two former is extremely faint 
and remote. The Prodromus and NotHUo( Matthew PeKus 
iippear to contain a rich fund of information con :emtng an- 
cient and modern Hungary. I have seen the extracts in Bi* 
bliotheque Aneienne et Modeme, torn, xxii.-p. x •-•51 .and Bi* 
bliotheque Raisonn^e^ torn. svi. p. 127-— -17 5, 
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peace or war with the two empires. His alliance chap. 
with the Romans of the West was cemented by 
his personal friendship for the great ^tius ; who 
was always secure of finding in the Barbarian 
camp, a hospitable reception, and a powerful 
support. At his solicitation, and in the name of 
John the usurper, sixty thousand Huns advanced 
to the confines of Italy ; their march and ^ their 
retreat were alike expensive to the state; and 
the *greateful policy of j£tius abandoned the pos- 
session of Pannotiia to his faithful confederates. 
The Romans of the East were not less appre** 
hensive of the arms of RugUas, which threatened 
the provinces, or eren the capital* Some eccle- 
siastical historians have destroyed the Barbarians 
with lightning and pestilence * ; but Theodosius 
was reduced to the more humble expedient of 
stipulating an annual payment of three hundred 
and fifty pounds of gold, and of disguising this 
dishonourable tribute by thj$ title of general, 
which the king of the Huns condescended to ac- 
cept. The public tranquillity was frequently in- 
terrupted by the fierce impatience of the Bar^ 
barians, and the perfidious intrigued of the By.- 
asantine court. Four dependent nations, among 
whom we may distinguish the Bavarians, dis- 
claimed the sovereignty of the Huns ; and their 
ievcdt was encouraged and protected by a Roman 

D 4 alliance;. 

* Socrate8, I. vii. c. 4j. Thcodorct. L v. c. 56. TiUc- 
monty who always depends on the faith of his ecclesiastical 
authors, strenuously coDtend< (Hist, des Einp« torn, vi, p. 136. 
60J.') that the wars and personages weie not the same. 
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CHAP, alliance; till the just claims,, and formidable 

\,«,«^Y'0 power of Rugilas, were affectually urged by the 
voice of Eslaw his ambassador. Peace was the 
unanimous wish of the senate ; their decree was 
ratified by the emperor ; and two ambassadors 
were named, Plinthas, a general of Scythian ex* 
traction, but of consular rank' ; a^d the quaestor 
Epigenes, a wise and experienced statesman, who 
was recommended to that o$ce by his ambitious 
colleague. 

|t«i|[ii of The death of Rugilas suspended the progress of 
A*b. the treaty. His two nephews, Attila and Bleda, 

443-'453- who succeeded to the throne of the;ir uncle, con- 
sented to a personal intervie\y with the ambassadors 
of Constantinople ; but as they proudly refused to 
dismomit, the business was transacted on horseback, 
in a spacious plain in the city of Margus, in the 
^ Upper Maesia. The kings of the Hun3 assumed 

the solid benefits, as well as the vain honours, of 
the negociation. They dictated the conditions of 
peace, and each condition was an insult on the ma- 
jesty of the empire. Besides the freedom of a safe 
and plentiful market on the banks of the Danube, 
they required that the annual contribution should 
be augmented from three hundred and fifty, to ser 
ven hundred pounds of gold ; that a fine, or ran- 
som, of eight pieces of gold, should be paid for 
every Roman captive, who had escaped from his 
Barbarian master; that the emperor should re- 
nounce all treaties and engagements with the enemie9 
of the Huns ; and that all the fugitives, who had 
t9k&[i refuge in the court, or provinces, of Theo- 

dosius^ 
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dosius* should be delivered to the justice of their c h a k 

... • XXXI V 

offended sovereign. This justice was rigorously in^ 
flicted on some unfortunate youths of a royal race. 
They were crucified on the territories of the em- 
pire, by the command of Attiia : and, as soon 
as the king, of the Huns had impressed the Ro- 
mans with the terror of his name, he indulged 
ihem in a short ^nd arbitrary respite, whilst he 
subdued the rebellious or independent nations of 
Scythia and Germany *. 

Atdla, the son of Mundzuk, deduced his no** Uss figure 
ble, perhaps his regal descent f, from the ancient ractcr \ 
Huns^ who had formerly contended with the 
monarchs of China* His features, according to 
the observation of a Gothic Historian, bore the 
stamp of his national cmgin ; and the portrait of 
Atdla exhibits the genuine deformity of a mo* 
dern Calmuck | ; a large head, a swarthy com- 
plexign, small deep*seated eyes; a flat nose, a few 
hairs in the place of a beard, broad shoulders, 
and a short square body, of nervous strength, 
though of a disproportioned form. The haughty 
step and demeanor of the king of the Huns ex- 
pressed the c!)nsciousne$s of his superiority above 
the rest of mankind ; and he had a custom of 

fiercely 

* See Priscusy p. 4^. 48* and Hist, des Pfeuples de I'Eu- 
rope, torn. vii. c. xii. kiti. xiv. xv. 

t Priscus, p. 39. The modern Hungarians have deduced 
hi8 genealogy, which ascends, in the thirty- 6fth degree, to 
Ham the son of Noah ; yet they are igjoo^nt of hif father's 
real name (de Guignes, Hist, det Huns, torn. ii. p. 297.) 

X Compare Jornandes (€.'35. p. 66 1.) with Buffon, Hist. 
JKTaturelle, torn. iii. p. 380. The former had a right to ob- 
serve, originis sose signs restituens. The character and port* 
niit of Attiia are probably transcribed from Cassiodorius« 
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CHAP, fiercely rolling hk eyes, as if he wished to enjoy 
the terror which he Inspired* Yet this savage 
hero was not inaccessible to pity : his suppliant 
enemies might confide in the assurance of peace, 
or pardon ; and Attila was considered by his sub- 
jects as a just and indulgent master. He delight- 
ed in war ; but, after he had ascended the throne 
in a mature age, his head, rather than his 
hand, atchieved the conquest of the Ncnth ; and 
the fame of an adventurous soldier was usefiiliy 
exchanged for that of a prudent and successful 
general. The eflfects of personal valour are so 
inconsidetable, except in poetry or romance, that 
victory, even among Barbarians, must depend 
on the degree of skill, with which the passions 
of the multitude are combined and guided fof 
the service of a ^ngle man. The Scythian con- 
querors, Attila and Zingis, surpassed their rude 
countiymcn in art, rather than in courage; and 
it may be observed, that the monarclues, both of 
the Huns and of the Moguls, were erected by 
their founders on the basis of popular supersti<» 
tion. The miraculous conception, which fraud 
and credulity ascribed to the virgin-mother of 
Zingis, raised him above the level of human 
nature ; and the naked prophet, who, in the name 
of the Ddty invested him with the empre of the 
earth, pointed the valour of the Moguk with 
irresistible enthusiasm *. The religious arts of 

Attila 

• Abulphara^. Dynast, vers. Poeock, p. 281. Genealo- 
gical History of the Tartarti by Abnlgbazi Babadar Kban^ 
part iii. c. 15. part iv, c. 3. Vic de GengiscaiSi par Petit 

d« 
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Attila were not less skilfully adapted to . the cha, chap. 

xxxiv 
racter of h^s age and country. It was natural 



enough, that the Scythians should adore, with 
pecuUar devotion, the god of war ; but as they 
were incapable of forming either an abstract idea, 
or a corporeal representation, they worshipped 
their tutelar deity under the symbol of an iron 
cuneter *• One of the shepherds of the Huns Hediscoh 
perceived, that a heifer, who was grazijig, had .wordhi 
wounded herself in the foot, and curiously fol- ^**"' 
lowed the track of the blood, till \ie discovered^ 
aniong the long grass, the point of an ancient 
sword ; which he dug out qf the ground, and 
presoited to Attila. That magnanimous, or rather 
that artful, prince accepted, with pious grati^ 
tude, this celestial favour ; and as the rightful 
possessor of the sword of Af jrj,>asserted his divine 
and indefeasible claim to the dominion of the 
earth f. If the rights of Scythia were practised on 
this solemn/>ccasion,^ a lofty altar, or rather pile 
of faggots, three' hundred yards in length and in 

breadth, 

de la Croix, 1. i. c. i« 6. The relatiops of the mieaionariei, 
who visiced Tartary in the thirteenth century (see^thc seventh 
vohiQBe of the Hiscoire des Voyages,) express the popular lan- 
guage and opinions ; Zingts is styled the Son of God, Set, Sec, 

* Nee tennplum apud eos visitur, aut dehibrun), ne tugu- 
riu'ni quidem culmo tectum cerni usquam potest ^ sed gladiut 
Barbarieo ritu humi ftgitur nudus, eufnque uc Martem re* 
gionum quas circumcircant prvsulem vericundius colunt. 
Ammian. Marcellin. xxxi. 2. and the learned Notes of Lin- 
denbrogius and Valesrus* 

f Prtscus relates thi« remarkable story, both in his own 
text (p, 65 and in the quotation made by Jomandes (c. 35. 
p. 66>2.} He might have esiplained the tradition, or fable, 
which characterised this famous sword, and the name as 
attributes of the Scyihinn deity, whom be has translated, 
iato the Mars of the Greeks and Romaps, 
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CHAP. 1>readch, was raised in a spacious plain ; and th^ 
sword of Mars was placed erect ^ on the summit 
of this rustic altar^ which was ammally conse- 
crated by the blood of sheep, horses, and of the 
hundredth captive *. Whether human sacrifices 
formed any part of the worship of Attila, or 
whether he propitiated the god of war with the 
victims which he continually offered tin' the field 
of battle, the favourite of Mars soon acquired a 
sacred character, which rendered tus conquests 
more easy, and more permanent : and the Bar^ 
barian princes confessed, Iq the language of de* 
votion or flattery, that th^y could not presume 
to gaze, with a steady eye, on the divine majesty 
of the king of the Ilunsf. His brother Bleda, 
who reigned over a considerable part of the na» 
tion, was compelled to resign his sceptre, and his 
life. Yet even this cruel act was attributed to a 
supernatural impulse j and the vigour with which 
Attila wielded the sword of Mars, convinced the 
world that it had been reserved alone for his in^p 
vincible arm |. But the extent of his empire 
affords the only remaining evidence of the nvm^ 

ber, 

^ ti^rbdot. 1. iv. c. 62. For the Bake of loeconoffly, I have 
calculated by the smallest stadium* In the human saorifices, 
they cut off the shoulder and arm of the victim, which they 
threw up into the air, and drew omens and presages from the 
manner of their falling on the pile. 

f Prtscus, p. 55* A more civilized hero, Augustus himself* 
was pleased, if the person on whom he fixed his eyes seemed 
uoable to support their divine lustre. Sueton* in August, c. 79. 

X The coutit de Buat (Hist, des Peuples del'£ur#pe, tom» 
▼ii. p. 428. 429.) attempts to clear Attila from the nmirdcr of 
his brother ; and is almost inclined to reject the concurrent 
testimony of Joraandcs> and the contemporary Chroaidcs. 
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ber, and importance, of his victories; and the chap. 

. XXXIV. 

Scythian monarch, however ignorant of the value i^^^-y^O 
of science and philosophy, might, perhaps, la- 
ment, that his illiterate subjects were destitute of 
the art which could perpetuate the memory of his 
exploits. 

If a line of separation were drawn between 'the »«? *c. 
civilized and the savage climates ol^ the ^obe ; empire of 
between the inhabitants 6f cities, who cultivated fS^oer- ' 
the earth, and the hunters and shepherds, who "*°y- 
dwelt in tents ; Attila might aspire to the title of 
supreme and «ole monarch of the Barbarians *• 
He alone, among the conquerors of ancient and 
modem times, united the two mighty kingdoms 
of Germany and Scythia \ and those vague ap- 
pellations, when they are applied to his reign, 
may be understood with an ample latitude. Thu- 
ringia, wlhich stretched beyond its actual limits 
as far as the Danube, was in the number of his 
provinces ; he interposed, . with the weight of a 
powerful neighbour, in the domestic afiairs of 
the Franks ; and one of his lieutenants chastised, 
and almost exterminated, the Burgundians of the 
Rhine. He subdued the islands of the ocean, the 
kingdoms of Scandinavia, encompassed and di- 
yided by the waters of thA Baltic ; and the Huns 
might derive a tribute of furs from that northern . 
region, which has been protecte<f from all other 

conquer- 

* Fortissimanim geBtiam dominus, qui inaudita tnte te 
potentint solus Scythica ct Germanica rcgna possedit. Jor« 
nandesy c. 49. p. 684. Priscus, p. 64. ^$* M. de Gutg. 
ncty by his knowledge of the Chinese, has acquired (torn, 
ii. p. <S^— 3O<0 an adequate idea of ihe eoapire of Attila. 
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c « A p. conquerors by the severity of the climate, and the 
xxxrv. ^Q^^gg pf jIj^ natives. Towards the East, it is 

diiiicult to circumscribe the dominioii of Attila 
over the Scythian deserts ; yet we may be assu- 
red, that he reigned on the banks of the Volga ; 
that the king of the Huns was dreaded, not 
only as a warrior, but as a magician * ; that he 
'insulted and vanquished the Khan of the formi-> 
dable Geougen ; and that he sent ambassadors to 
ncgociate an equal alliance with the empire of 
China. In the proud review of the nations who 
acknowledged the sovereignty of Attila, and 
who never entertained, during his life-time, the 
thought of a revolt, the Gepidae and the Ostro- 
goths were distinguished by their numbers, theif 
bravery, and the personal merit of their chiefs. 
The renowned Ardaric, king of the Gepidae, was 
the faithful and sagacious counsellor of the mo-« 
Harch, who esteemed his intrepid genius, whilst 
he loved the mild and discreet virtues of the no- 
ble Walamir, king of the Ostrogoths. The 
crowd of vulgar kings, the leaders of so many 
martial tribes, who served under the standard of 
Attila, were ranged in the submissive order of 
guards and domestics, round the person of their 
master. They * watched his nod ; they trembled 
at his frown ; and at the first signal of his will, 

they 

• See Hist, des Hiins, torn. ti. p. 296. The Gcougcn 
believed, that the Huns could excite at pleasure, stdrms of 
wind and rain. This phenomenon way produced by the stone 
Gtzi ; to whose magic power tlie loss of a battle was ascri- 
bed by the Mahometan Tartars' of the fourteenth century. 
See Cbercfeddio Alit Hist, de Timar Bec^ toorf.'i. p. 82, 8j* 
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• 

they executed, without murmur or hesitation, char 
his stern and absolute commands. In time of 
peace, the dependent princes, with their national 
troops, attended the royal camp in regular suc- 
cession; but when Attila collected his military 
force, he was able to bring into the field an army 
of five, or, according to another account, of 
seven hundred thousand Barbarians *• 

The ambassadors of the Huns might awaken The Huns 
the attention of Theodosius, by reminding him^ pJAi^ 
that they were his neighbours both in Europe and ..^l-Sio. 
Asia; since they touched the Danube on one 
hand, and reached^ with the other, as far as the 
Tanais. In the reign of his father Arcadius, a 
band of adventurous Huns had ravaged the pro- 
vinces pf the East f from whence they brought 
away rich spoils and iiuiumerable captives f. 

They 

• JoDrnande«, c. 35, p. 661. c. 37, p. 667. See Tillc- 
mont's Hist, des EmfKreurs, torn. vi. p. 129. 13S. Cor* 
neille has represented the pride of Attila to hia* subject kings ; • ' 
and his tragedy opens with theae two ridicalous lines ; 

lis ne sont pas venus, nos deux rois ! qa'oa leur die 

Qu'ils se font trop attendre, et qu* Attila s*ennuie. 
The two kings of the Gepidse and the Ostrogoths arc pro* 
found politicians and sentimental lovers ; and the whole 
piece exhibits the defects, without the genius, of the poet. 
f alii per Caspia claustra 

» Armeniasque ntves, inopino tramitc ducti 

Invadunt Orientis opes : jam pascua fumaat 

CappadocuTO, volucrumq'je parens Argaeuj equorum. • 

Jam rubet altns Halys, nee se defendit iniquo 

Mont^ Ciiix ; Syrix tract us vastantur amxni ; 

Assuetumque choris et laeta plebe canorum 

Proterit imbellem sonipes hostilis Oron(cm« 

Claudiaoy in Rufin. I. ii. 28—35. 
See likewise, in Eutrop. 1. i. 243«— 251. aiid the strong de- 
scription of Jerom, who wrote h-om his feelings, tofn- i* p. 
26. ad Heliodor. p. 320. ad Ocean. Philoetorgius (I. ix. c. 8.) 
jneottons thia irniptibn. 
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CHAP. They advanced, by a secret path, along the shored 
of the Caspian sea; traversed the saovry moun^ 
tains of Armenia ; passed the Tigris, the Euphra- * 
tcs, and the Halys $ recruited their weary cavalry 
with the generous breed of Cappadocian horses ; 
occupied the hilly country of Cilicia, and dis- 
turbed the festal songs, and dances, of the citizens 
of Antioch. Egvp^ trembled at their approach ; 
and the monks and pilgrims of the Holy Land 
prepared to escape the fury by a speedy embar- 
kation. The memory of this invasion was still 
recent in the minds of the Orientals. The sub- 
jects of Attila might execute, with superior forces, 
the design which these adventurers had so bold- 
ly attempted ; and it soon became the subject of . 
anxiotts conjecture, whether *the tempesit would 
fall on the dominions gf Rome or of Persia. 
Some of the gr^at vassals of the king of the Huns^ 
who were themselves in the rank of powerful 
princes, had been sent to ratify an alliance and 
society of arms with the emperor, or rather with 
the general, of the West, They related, during 
their residence at Rome, the circumstances of an 
expedition, which they had lately made into the . 
East. After passing a "desert and a morass, sup- 
posed by the Romans to be the lake Moeotis, 
they penetrated through the mountains, and ar- 
rived, at the end of fifteen days march, on the • 
confines of Media ; where they advanced as far a& 
the unknown cities of Basic and Cursic. They 
encountered the Persian army in the plains of 
Media ; and the air, according to their own ex- 

pressioi^ 
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Bression, was darkened by a cloud of arrows4 But chap. 
the Huns were obliged to retire, before the num- 
bers of the enemy. Their laborious retreat was 
effected by a different road ; they lost ' the great- 
est part of their booty ; and at length returned 
to the royal camp, with some knowledge of the 
country, and an impatient desire of revenge. 
In the free conversation of the Imperial ambas* 
sadors, who discussed, at the court of Attila, the 
character and designs of their formidable enemy^ 
the ministers of Constantinople expressed their* 
hope, that his ^rength might be diverted and 
employed in a long and doubtful contest with the 
princes of the house of Sassan. The more saga- 
cious Italians admonished their Eastern brethren 
of the folly and danger of such a hope, and 
convinced them, that the Medes and Persians 
were incapable of resisting the arms of the Huns ; 
and, that the easy and important acquisition would 
exalt the pride, as weH as power, of the con- 
queror. Instead of contenting himself with a 
moderate contribution, and a military title, which 
equalled him only to the generals of Theodosius, 
Attila - would proceed to impose a disgraceful 
and intolerable yoke on the necks of the prostrate 
and^ captive Romans, who would then be en- 
compassed, on all sides, by the empire ' of the 
Huns *. 

While the powers of Europe and Asia wtere Th«y at* 
solicitous to avert the impending danger, the Eastern 
alliance of Attila maintained the Vandals in the •"T'^S 

Vol". VI. E possession 441, *c. 

* See the original conversatton in Priicus, p. 64, 6s* 
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XXXIV P^s^^s^^^ ^f Africa. An enterprise had beert 
concert^ between the courts of Ravenna anJ 
Ccmstantinople,' for th« recovery of that valuable 
province ; and the ports of Sicily were already 
filled with the military and naval forces of Theo- 
dosius. But the subtle Genserit, who spread hi& 
negociations round the worW, prevented theit 
designs, by exciting the king of the Huns to 
invade the Eastern empire f and a trifling inci- 
dent soon became the motive, or pretence, of a 
destructive war *•» Under the faith of the treaty 
©f Margu8, a free market was held on the north- 
ern side of the Danube, which was protected 
by a Roman fortress, sin-named Constantia« A 
troop of Baf^bariana violated the commercial se- 
curity ; killed^ or dispersed, the unsuspecting 
traders ; and levelled the fortress with the ground. 
The Huns justified this outrage as an act of re- 
prisal, aHedged, that the bishop of Margus had 
entered their territories, to discover and steal a 
secret treasure of their kings : and sternly de- 
manded the g\iUty prelate, the sacrilegious spoil, 
and the fugitive subjects, who had escaped from 
the justice of Atdla. The refusal of the Byzantine 

court 

* Pt-iacu^t p» 311* His history contained a copious and 
elegant acc^kint of the war (Evagrius, K i, c. 17.) but the 
extract^ which relate to the embassies arc the only parts that 
have reached Qur timet. The original work was acceMible» 
hoMFxvteri to the wrttera, from whom we borrow oiir imperfect 
knowledge, Jornandes* Theophanes, Count Marcellinust Proa, 
per- Tyro, and the author of the Alexandrian, or Pascha], 
Chronicle. M. d^ Suat (Hist, des Peuplei de ['Europe, torn. 
vii. c. XV,) has examined the cause, the circumstances, and 
the duratioB) of this war ; and will not allow it to extend 
beyond tbe year four buodred and forty^four. 
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touti was the signal of war; and the Mse- chap. 
Kums at first applauded the generous firnmess of 
their sovereign* But they were soon intimidated 
by the destruction of Viminiacum and the adja* 
cent towns; and the people were persuaded to 
adopt the convenient maxinl^ that a private citi-* 
zen, however innocent or respectable, may be 
justly sacrificed to the safety of his country. The 
bishop of Margus, who did not possess the spirit 
of a martyr, resolved to prevent the designs which , 
he suspected. He boldly treated with the princes 
of the Huns : secured, by solemn oaths, his par-^ 
don and reward ; posted a numerous detachment 
of Barbarian^y in silent ambush, on the banks of 
the Danube ; and at the appointed hour, opened^ 
with his own hand, the gates of his episcopal 
city. This s^dvantage^ which had been obtained 
by treachery, served as a prelude to more ho* 
nourable and decisive victories* The Ulyrian 
frontier was covered by a line of castles and for-^ 
tresses ; * and though the greatest part of them 
consisted only of a single tower, with a small gar- 
rison, they were commonly sufficient ta repd, or 
to intercept, the inroads of an enemy, wlu> was 
ignorant of the art, and impatient of the delay, 
of a regular siege« But these slight obstacles 
were instantly swept away by the inundatiosx 
6f the Huns *. They destroyed, with fire and, 
sword^ the populous cities of Sirmium and Siagi« 

£ 2 dunum^ 

* Procopiiis, de Edificiis, I. iir. c. 5. Tbeae fortresie* 
were afterwards restored, Hrengthencd, and eolarged, by the 
emperor Justinian ; bot they were toon destroyed by the 
Abaresi who succeeded to tJtt- power aod possessions of ike 
Hun3. 
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CHA^. dohum, of Ratiaria and Marqianapolis, of Ka-» 
issus and Sardica ; where every circumstance, in 
the discipline of the people, and the construction 
of the buildings, had been gradually adapted ta 
tiMiriir»|^ the sole purpose of defence. The whole breadth 
fcraiCon- of Europe, as it extends above five hundred 
""*"•? ^* miles from the Euxine to the Hadriatic, was at 
once invaded, and occupied, and desolated, by 
the myriads of Barbarians whom Attila led into 
the field. The public danger and distress co\ild 
not, however, proyoko Theodosius to- interruptr 
his amusements and devotion, or to appear in 
person at the head of the Roman legions. But 
the troops, which had been sent against Genseric, 
were hastily recalled from Sicily ; the garrisons, 
on the side of Persia, were exhausted ; and a 
* military force was collected in Europe, formi- 
dable by their arms and numbers, if the generals- 
had understood the science of command, and 
their soldiers the duty of obedience. The ar- 
mies of the Eastern empire were vanquished in 
three successive engagements; and the progress 
of Attila may be traced by the fields of battle. 
The two former, on the banks of the Utus, and 
under the walls of Marcianapolis, were fought 
in the extensive plains between the Danube and 
Mount Haemus. As the Romans were pressed 
by a victorious enemy, they gradually, and un- 
skilfully, retired towards the Chersonesus of 
Thrace ; and that narrow peninsula, the last ex- 
tremity of the hmd, was marked by their third, 
and irreparable, defeat. By the destruction of 

diis 
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jhis army, Attila acquired the indisputable pos- ghap. 
session of the field. From the Hellespont to \„„0^y^ 
Thermopylae, and the surburbs of Constantinople, 
he ravaged, without i^esistance, and without 
mercy, the provinces of Thrace and Macedonia- 
Heraclea and'Hadrianople might, perhaps, escape 
this dreadful irruption of the' Huns; but the 
jvords, the most expressive of total extirpation 
and erasure, ^re applied to the calamities which 
they inflicted on seventy cities of the Eastern em- 
pire *. Theodosius, his court,, and the un war- 
like people, were protected by the walls of Conr 
stantinople ; hut those walls had been shaken by a 
recent earthquake, and the fall of fifty-eight towers 
had opened a large and tremendous breach. The 
damage indeed was speedily repaired^ but this 
accident was aggravated by a superstitious fear, that 
Pleaven itself had delivered the Imperial city 
to the shepherds of Scythia, who wdre strangers to 
the laws, the language, and the religion, of the 
Romans t« 

In all their invasions of the civilized empires The Scy- 
of the South, the Scythian shepherds have been Taruc*^ 
tmiformly actuated by a savage and destructive 
spirit. The laws of war, that restrain the exercise 

E 3 of 

• Septuaginta civitates (says Prosper-Tyro) deprasdatione 
vastatx. The lang^aj^e of count Marcellinus is still more for- 
cible. Pene totam Eui'opart^, invasis excisisqae civitatibus atf 
que castellis, conrasit. 

f Tillemont (Hist, des Empcrcurs, torn, vi. p. ic6, 107.) 
}ia9 paid great attention tothismcTnoruble earthquake; which 
was felt as far from Constantinople as Antioch and Alexaa* 
dria, and is celebrated by all the ecclesiastical writers. In 
the hands of a popular preacher, an earthquake is an enginf 
of admirabb effect* 



wars. 
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CHAP, of national rapine and murder, are founded 
on two principles of substantial interest } the 
knowledge of the permanent benefits which may 
be obtained by a moderate use of conquest ; and 
a just apprehension, lest the desolation which we 
inflict on the enemy's country, may be retaliated 
on our own. But these considerations of hope 
and fear are almost unknown in the pastoral state 
of nations. The Huns of Attila may, without 
injustice, be compared to the Moguls and Tar- 
tars, before their primitive manners were changed 
by religion and luxury ; and the evidence of 
Oriental l^istory n^ay reflect son^e light on the 
ghort and imperfect annals of Rome. After the 
Moguls had subdued the 'northern provinces of 
China, it was seriously proposed, not in the hour 
of victory and passion, but in calm deliberate 
council, to exterminate all the inhabitants of that 
populous country, that the vacant land might be 
converted to the pasture of cattle. The firmness 
of a Chinese mandarin^, who insinuated some 
principles of rational policy into the mind of 
Zingis, diverted hii^i from the execution of this 
horrid design. But in the cities of Asia, which 
yielded to the Moguls, the inhuman abuse of 
the rights of war was exercised, with a regular 

form 

* He represented to the emperor of the Moguls, that the 
four provinces (Petcbeli, Chantong, Chaiibi, and X^eaorong) 
which he already possessed, might annually produce, under a 
mild administration, 500,000 ounces of silver, 400,000 mea- 
sures of rice, and 8oo,oco pieces of silk. Gaubil. Hist, de 
la Dynastic des Mongous, p. 58, 39. Ycluichouwy (such 
vraa the name of the mandarin) was a wise and virtuoui 
iriilister, who saved bis country, and civilized the copquerora. 
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form of discipline^ which may, with equal rcasoh^ char 
though not with equal {kuthority, be imputed to 
the victorious Huns. The inhabitants, who had 
submitted to their discretion, were ordered to 
(evacuate their houses, and to assemble in some 
plain adjacent to the city ; where a division was 
made of the vanquished into three parts. The 
N £rst class consisted of the soldiers of the garrison* 
^d of the young men capable of bearing arms ; 
and their fate was instantly decided : they were 
i^ither inlisted among the Moguls, or they were 
massacred on the spot by the troops, who, xvith 
- pointed spears and bended bows^ had formed a 
circle round the captive multitude. The second 
4:lass, composed of the young and beautiful wo- 
men, of the artificers of every rank and pro* 
fcssion, and of the more wealthy or honourable 
citizens, from whom a private ransom might be 
expected, was distributed in equal or proportion- 
able lots. The remainder, whose life or death 
was alike useless to the conquerors, were per-^ 
tnitted to- return to the city ; which, in the mean 
while, had been stripped qf its valuable furniture ; 
and a tax was imposed on those wretched in- 
liabit^ts for the indulgence of breathing their n^ 
tive air. Such was the behaviour of the Moguls, 
when they were jiot conscious of any extraordinary 
yigour*. But the most casual provocation, thie 
slightest motive, of caprice convenience, often 

K 4 pro- 

* Particukr instances would be endless j but the curious 
reader may consult the life of Cengisciinj by Petit de la 
Croix, the Histoire des MoDgous, and the iifuenth book of 
4kc History of the Hunt* 
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CHAP, provoked them to involve a whole people in an in- 
discriminate massacre : and the ruin of some flou* 
rishirig cities was executed with such unrelenting 
perseverance, thaty according to their own expres* 
sion, horses might run, without stumbling, over the 
ground where they had once stood. The three 
great capitals of Khorasan, Maru, Ndsabour, and 
Herat, were, destroyed by the armies of Zingis; 
and the exact account, whict^ was taken of the 
slain, amounted to four millions three hundred anc^ 
- forty-seven thousand persons *. Timur, or Tamer- 
lane, was educated in a less barbarous age, and in 
the profession of the Mahometan religion : yet, if 
Attila ^quailed the hostile ravages of Tamerlane t* 
either, the Tartar or the Hun might deserve the 
epithet of the Scourge of Gqd J. 

It 

* At Maru, lyJOQiOoo ; at Herat, 1,600,000; at Neia* 
abour, 1,747,000. D'Hert)eIoty fiibliothcque Oricntale, p. 
380, 381. I use the orthography of d^Anvillc^s maps. It 
ihust howrever be allowed^ that the Persians were die^posed to 
exaggerate their losseSf and the Mogals to magnify their 
exploits. 

f Cherefeddin AH, his servile panegyrist, would afford us 
many horrid examples. In his camp before Delhi,' Timur mas* 
sacred 100,000 Indian prisoners, who had smiled when the 
army of their countrymen appeared in sight (Hist, de Timur 
Bee. toon. iii. p. ^0.^ The people of Ispahan supplied 70,000 
human sculls for the structure of several lofty towers (id. torn. 
i. p. 434 } A. similar tax was levied on the revolt of Bagdad 
(torn. iii. p. 370.) ; and the exact account, which Cherefeddia 
was not able to procure from the proper officers, is stated by 
another historian (Ahmod Arabsiada, tom. ii. p. 175. vers. 
Maoger) at 90,000 heads. 

t The ancients, Jornandes, Priscus, &c. are ignorant of this 
epithet. The tnodern Hungarians have imagined, that it was 
applied^ by a hermit of Gaul, to Attila, who was pleased to 
insert it amonjg the titles'of his' royal dignity. Ma^^ ou, ix. 
93. and Tillemont, Hist, des Empcreurs, tom. vi. p. 143. 
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« 

It may be affirmed, with bolder assurance, that c h a.k 
the Huns depopulated the provinces of the em- v,.^,^^y*ii^ 
pire, by the number of Roman subjects whom ^^l^ 
they led away into captivity. In the hands of a tiTct. 
wise legislator, such an industrious colony might 
have contributed to diffuse, through the deserts 
of Scythia, the rudiments of the useful and or- 
namental arts ; but these captives, who had been 
taken in war, were accidentally dispersed among 
the 4 hords, that obeyed the empire of Attila* 
The estimate of their respective value was form- 
ed by the simple judgment of unenlightened, 
and unprejudiced. Barbarians. Perhaps they 
might not understand the merit of a theologian, 
profoundly skilled in the controversies of the 
Trinity and the Incarnation : yet they respected 
the ministers of every religion; and the active 
zeal of the Christian missionaries, without ap- 
proaching the ' person, or the palace, of the mo- 
narch, successfully laboured in the propagaticm 
of the gospel *. The pa^oral tribes, who were 
ignorant of the distinction of landed property, 
m\ist have disregarded the use^ as well a$ the 
abuse, of civil jurisprudence; and the skill of 
an eloquent lawyer could excite only their con* 
tempt, 'or their abhorrence f* The perpetual 

inter- 

^ The missipnanes of St Chry^ostpm )iad converted greivt 
l^umbcrs of the Scythians, who dwelt beyond the Danube, in 
tents and waggoni. Theodoret, 1. v. c. 3 1 . Photius, p. 1517. 
The Mahometans, the Nestorians, and the Latin Christ iani, 
thought themselves secure of gaining the sons and grandsons 
of Ztngis, who treated tbc rival missionaries with impartial 
favour. 

f The Germans, who exterminated Varus and his legions, 
bad been particularly offended with the Roman laws and law^ 

ycrs. 
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CHAP. Intercourse of the Huns and the Goths had conir 
municated the familiar knowledge of the two 
national dialects ; and the Qarbarians were ambi* 
tious of conversing in Latin^ the military idiom, 
even of the Eastern empire *. But they disdain-* 
ed the language, and the sciences, of the Greeks ; 
and the vain sophist, or grave philosopher, who 
had enjoyed the flattering applause of the schools, 
was mortified to find, that his robust servant wa$ 
a captive of more value and importance than 
himself. The mechanic arts were encouraged and 
esteemed, as they tended to satisfy the want^ of 
the Kuns, An architect, in the service of Onet 
gesius, one of the favourites of Attila, was em^* 
ployed to construct a bath ; but this wprk was a 
rare example of private luxury ; and the trades 
of the smith, the carpenter, the armourer, were 
much more adapted to supply a wandering people 
with the useful instruments of peace and war. 
But the merit of the physician was received with 
universal favour and respect ; the Barbarians, 
who despised death, might be apprehensive oS 
disease ; and the hfiughty conqueror trembled ia 
the presence of a captive, to whom he ascribed, 
perhaps, an imaginary power, of prolonging, or 

preserving, 

yn'S. One of the Barbarians^ after the effectual precautions 
of cutting out the tongue of an adTocace» and sewing up his 
mouth, observed with much aatisfactiou^ that the viper could 
no longer hiss. Florus, iv. 1 2. 

* Priscos, p. 59. It should seem that the Huns preferred 
the Gothic and Latin languages to their own ^ which waf 
probably a harsh and bairreo idiom. 
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wcserving, his life *• The Huns might be pro- chap. 



voked to insult the misery of their slaves, over 
whom they exercised a d^^spotic command f ; but 
their manners were not susceptible of a refin- 
ed system of oppression ; and the efforts of cou- 
rage and diligence were often recompensed by 
the giftiof freedom. The historian Priscus, whose • 
embassy is a source of curious instruction, was 
accosted, in the camp of Attila, by a stranger, 
who saluted him in the Greek language, but 
whose dress and figure displayed the appearance 
of a weakhy Scythian. In the siege of Viminia- 
-cum, he had lost, according to his own account^ 
his fortune and liberty : he became the slave of 
Onegesius ; but his faithful services, against the ' 
Romans and the Acatzires, had gradually raised 
him to the rank of the native Huns ; to whom 
he was attached by the domestic pledges of a new 
wife and several children. The spoils of war had , 
j-estored and improved his private property 4. he 
^ was admitted to the table of his fonner lord ; 
^d the apostate Greek blessed the hour of hi^ 
captivity, since it had been the introduction to 

an 

* Philip de Comines, in his admirable picture of the la>t 
moments of Lewis XI.) (Memoires, 1. vi. c. x2.) representt 
the insolence of his physician, who, in five mouths, extorted 
54,000 ^rowo8| and a rich bishoprici from the stern, avarici* 
ous tyrant. 

f PriscQs (p. 61.) extols the equity of the Roman lawfs, 
which protected the life of a slave. Occidere solent (sayis 
Tacitus of the Germans) non discipltna tt scveritate, sed imk 
petu et ira, ut inimic\im, nisi quod impune. De Moribus 
Germ..c. 25. The Hcruli, who were the subjects of Atcila, 
f iaimed, and exercised, the power of life and death over their 
slaves. See a remarkable instance in ths s^rcond book. 0/ 
A^athiaa. 



XXXIV. 
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CHAP, an happY and indepoident state ; which he heI4 
by the honourable tenure of .military service. 



This reflection naturally produced a dispute on 
die adrantages, and defects, oif the Roman go* 
vemment, which was severely arraigned by the 
^ apostate, and defended by Priscus in a prolix and 
feeble dc;clamation. The freedman of Onegesius 
exposed, in true and lively colours, the vices of a 
declining empire, of which he had so long been 
the victim ; the cruel absurdity of the Roman 
princes, unable to protect their subjects against 
the public enemy, unwilling to trust them with 
arms for their own defence; the intolerable 
weight of taxes, rendered still more oppressive by 
the intricate or arbitrary modes of collection ; 
the obscurity of numerous and contradictory laws ; 
the tedious and expenrive forms of judicial pro- 
ceedings ; the partial administration of justice ; 
and the universal corruption, which increased the 
influence of the rich, and aggravated the ' mis- 
fortunes of the poor. A sentiment of patriotic 
sympathy was at length revived in the 'breast of 
the fortunate exile ; and he lamented, with a flood 
of tears, the guilt or weakness of those magistrates, 
who had perverte4 the wisest and most jalutary in- 
stitutions *. 
Tieaty oT The timid, or selfish, policy of the Western 
r^«i At- Romans had abandoned the Eastern empire to the 
^]» and the Huus t* The loss of armics, and the want of 
ptre,. disciplme^ 

▲. iX 44 • • g^g (^Q whole conversation in Pmcti9» p. 59—62. 

f Nova itcrum Orienti assurgtt ruina . • • . quum nulla ab 
Occidentalibus ferrcstur auxilia. Prosper-Tvro composed 
bis Chronicle in the West, and hi* observatioo implies i^ c.en* 
•ure. 
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discipline^ or virtue, were not supplied by the oh a p. 
personal character of the monarch. Theodosius 
might sdll affect the style, as well as the dtle, of 
Invincible Avgustus ; but he was reduced to solicit 
the clemency of Atdia, who imperiously dictated 
these harsh and humiliating conditions of peace. 
L The emperor of the East resigned, by> an ex- 
press or tacit aonventfon, an extaisive and im- 
portant territory, which stretched along the 
southern banks of the Danube, from Singidunum 
or Belgrade, as far as NoTas, in the diocese of 
Thrace. The breadth was defmed by the vague 
computation of fifte^i days journey ; but, from 
the proposal of Attila, to remove the situation of 
the national market, it soon appeared, thai he 
comprehended the ruined city of Naissus within 
the limits of his dominions. U. The king of the 
Huns required and obtained, that his tribute or 
subsidy should be augnlented from^seven hundred 
pounds of gold to the aimual sum of two thou- 
sand one hundred ; and he stipulated the imme- 
diate payment of six thousand pounds of gold to 
defray the expences, or to expiate the guilty of 
the war. One might imagine, that such a de- 
mand, which scarcely equalled the measure of 
private wealth,^ would have been readily discharged 
by the opulent empire of the East; and the 
public distress affords a . remarkable proof of the 
impoverished, or at least of the disorderly state, 
of the finances. A large proportion of the taxes, 
extorted from the peq>le, was detained and in- 
tercepted in their passage, through the foulest 

channels^ 
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CHA>. chanrtels, to the treasui^ of Constantinople. The 
revenue was dissipated by Thcodosius, and his 
favourites, in wasteful and profuse luxury ; which 
was disguised by the names of Imperial magn]>« 
ficence, or Christian charity. The immediate 
6upplies had been exhausted by the unforeseen 
necessity of military preparations. A personal 
contiibution, rigorously, but capriciously, im- 
posed on the members of the senatorian order, 
was the only expedient that could disarm^ with- 
out loss ,of time, the impatient avarice of At- 
tila ; and the poverty of the nobles compelled 
them to adopt the scandalous resource of exposing 
to public auction the jewels of their wives, and 
the hereditary ornaments of their palaces *. 
IIL The king of the Huns appears to have esta- 
blished, as a principle of national jurisprudence^ 
that he could never lose the property, which he 
had once acquired, in the persons who had 
yielded either a voluntary, or reluctant, submis* 
sion' to his authority. From this principle he 
concluded, and the conclusions of Attila were 
irrevocable laws, that the Huns> who had been 
taken privsoners in u'ar, should be released with* 
out delay, and without ransom ; that every Ro- 
pian captive, who had presumed to escape, should 
purchase his right to freedom at the price of 
twelve pieces of gold ; and that all the Barba^* 

rians^ 

* According to thfd^cription, or rather invective of Chry. 
&08tom, an auction of Byzantine luxury must have been very 
productive. Every wealthy house possessed a semicircular 
table of massy silver, such as two Tnen could scarcely lift» n 
vase of solid gold of the weight of forty pounds^ cupS| and 
dishes of the same, metal. 
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nans* who had deserted the standard of Attila, en a p. 

• . XXX'V. 

should be restored, without any promise, or stipu- ,.„.*ii^Y^O 
* lation, of pardon. In the execution of this cruel 
and ignominious treaty, the Imperial officers were 
farced to massacre several loyal and noble deser- 
ters, who refused to devote themselves to certain 
death ; and the Romans forfeited all reasonable 
claims to the friendship of any Scythian people, by 
this public confession, that they were destitute either 
of faith, or power, to protect the suppliants, who 
had embraced the throne of Theodosius *. 

The firmness of a single town, so obscure, ^^^[^uo.^* 
that, except on this occasion, it has never been ^^*' 
mentioned by any historian or geographer, ex- 
posed the disgrace of the emperor and empire. 
Azimus, or Azdmimtium, a small city of Thrace 
' on the Illyrian borders f, had been distinguished 
by the martial spirit of its youth, the skill and 
reputation of the leaders whom they bad chosen, 
and thdr daring exploits against the innumerable 
host of the Barbarians. Instead of tamely ex- 
pecting 

* The ardctes of the treaty, expressed without much order or 
precision, may be found in Priacus (p. 34, 35, 36, 57. 53, &c.) 
Count Marcetlinus dispenses some comfort, by observing, ist» 
That Attila himself solicited the peace and presents, which 
he had formerly refused : »iid» 2d!y» That, about the same 
time, the ambassadors of India presented a fine large tygcr to 
the emperor Theodosius, ' ^ 

f Pfiictts, p. 3^, 36. Among the hundred and eighty^two 
fotts, or castles, of Thrace, enumerated by Procopius (de 
£dificiis, 1. iv. c« xi. tam. ii, p. 92. edit. Paris) there is 
•ne of the name of £simontou, whose position is doubtfully 
marked, in the neighbourhood of Anchialus, and the Euxine 
Sea. The name and walls of Azimuntium might subsist till 
the reign of Justinian, hut the race of its bravr drfcndefs had 
been carefully extirpated by the jealousy of the Roman princes. 
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CHAP; paring their approach, the Azimuntines attack-' 
ed, in frequent and successful sallies, the troops 
of the Huns, who gradually declined the danger- 
ous neighbourhood ; rescued from their hands the 
spoil and the captives, and recruited their domes- 
tic force by the voluntary association of fugitives 
and deserters. After the conclusion of the treaty, 
Attila still menaced the empire with implacable 
war, unless the Azimuntines v^ere persuaded, or 
compelled, to comply with the conditions which 
their sovereign had accepted. The ministers of 
Theodosius confessed ^dth shame, and with truth, 
that they no longer possessed any authority over a 
society of men, who so bravely asserted their na- 
tural independence ; and the ^ king of the Huns 
condescended to negociate an equal exchange 
with the citizens of Azimus. They demaxkded 
the restitution of some shepherds, who, with their 
cattle, had b^en accidentally surprised. A strict, 
though fruitless, inquiry was allowed : but the 
Huns were obliged to swear, that they did not 
detain any prisoners belonging to the city, before 
they could recover two surviving (iountrymen, 
whom the Azimuntines had reserved as pledges 
for the safety ~ of their lost companions. Attila, 
on his side, ^as satisfied, and deceived, by their 
solemn asseveration, that the rest of the captives 
had been put to the sword ; and that it was their 
constant practice, immediately to dismiss the 
Romans and the deserters, who had obtained the 
security of the public fedth. This prudent and 
officious dissimulation may be condemned or 
excused, by the casuists, as they incline to the 

rigid 
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rigid decree of ,St. Augustm, or to the niilder ^^^j^; 
sentiment of St Jerom and . St Chrysostom : but ;^g#^v^ 
every soldier^ every statesman, must acknowledge, 
that, if the race of the Azimuntines had been 
•encouraged and multiplied, the Barbarians would 
have ceased to trample on the majesty of the em- 

It would have been strange, indeed, if Theo.- EmbaMJ*^ 
dosius had purchased, by the loss of honour, ' a t u to 
secure and §oUd tranquillity ; or if his tam^ess ti^pi^' 
had not in^t^d the repetition ' of injuries. The 
Byzantine court was insulted by five or six suc- 
cessive embassies t ;. and the ministers of Attila 
were uniformly instructed to press the tardy or 
imperfect execution of the last treaty ; to produce 
the names of fugitives and deserters, who were 
still protected by the empire j and to declare, 
with seeming moderation, that unless their sove^ 
reign obtained complete and immediate satis- 
faction, it would be impossible for him, were ir 
even his wish, to check the resentment of his war- 
like . tribes. Besides the modves of pride and 
interest, which might prompt the king of the 
Huns to continue this train of negociation, he 

Vol. VI. . F was 

* The pee^iah dispute of St. Jerom and St. Augustiiiy who 
laboured, by different expedients, to reconcile the seeming 
quarrel of the two apostles St. Peter and St. Paul, depends 
on the solution of an important question (Middleton's Workv, 
vol. ii. p. 5—10.) which has been frequently agitated by Ca« 
tholic and Protestant diviaes, and even by lawyers and philo- 
sophers of every age. 

f Montesquieu (Considerations sur la Grandeur, &c. c. 
xtx.) has delineated, with a bold and easy pencil, some of the 
most striking circumstances of the pride of Attila, and the dis- 
grace of the Romans. He deserves the praise of having read the. 
Fragments of Priscus, which have been too nroich disregarded. . 



^ 
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XXX ^' was influenced by the less honourable view of 
enriching hk favourites at the expence of his ene- 
mies. The Imperial treasury was exhausted, ta 
procure the friendly offices of the ambassa^prs,. 
and their principal attendants, whose favourable 
report might conduce to the maintenance of 
peace. The Barbarian monarch was flattered by 
.the liberal reception of his ministers ; he conv- 
puted with pleasure the value and splendour of 
their gifts, rigorously exacted the performance of 
every promise, which would contribute to their 
private emolument, and treated as an important 
business of state, the mairiage of his secretary 
Constantius^. That Gallic adventurer, who was 
recommended by iEtius to the king of the Huns, 
had engaged his service to the ministers of Con* 
stantinople, for the stipulated reward of a wealthy 
and noble wife ; and the daughter of count Sa- 
tuminus was chosen to discharge the obligations 
of her country. The reluctance of the victim, 
some domestic troubles, and the unjust confis- 
cation of her fortune, cooled the ardour of her 
interested lover; but he stiH demanded, in the 
name of Attila, an equivalent alliance ; and, after 
many ambiguous delays and excuses, the Byzan- 
tine court was compelled to sacrifice to this inso- 
lent stranger the widow of Armadus, whose birth, 
opulence, and beauty, placed her in the most 

illus- 

* See Priscus, p. 69. J if 72* &c. I would fain believe, 
that this adventurer was afterwards crucified by the order of 
Attila, on a suspicion of treasonable practices ; but Pritcu* 
(p. 57.) has too plainly distitiguisbed two persons of the 
name of Constantius, who, from the similar events of their 
lives, might have been easily confoiuided. 
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illustrious rank of the Roman matrons* For chap. 

XXXIV, 

tKese importunate and oppressive embassies, At- 
tila claimed a suitable return : he weighed, with 
suspicious pride, the character and station of the 
Imperial envoys; but he condescended to {h*o- 
mise, that he would advance as far as Sardica, to 
recdve any ministers who had been invested with 
the consular dignity. The council of Theodo^us 
eluded this proposal, by representing the desolate 
and ruimd condition of Sardica ; and even ven« 
tured to insinuate, that every officer of the * army 
or household was qualified to treat with the most 
powerful ^princes of Scythia. Maxhnin*, a re^ 
spectable courtier, whose abilides had been long 
exercised in civil and military employments, ac- 
cepted with reluctance the troublesome, and, per- 
haps, dangerous commission, of - reconciling the 
angry spirit of the king of the Huns. His friend^ 
the historian Priscus f, embraced the opportunity 
of observing the Barbarian hero in the peaceful 
and domestic scenes of life : but the secret of the 

F a embassy, 

* In the Persian treatf, concluded in the year 422» the 
wtie and eloquent Maximin had been the aisessor of Ar- 
daburius (Sooratet, 1. vii. c. 20.) When Marcian ascended 
the thronci the office of Great Chamberlain was bestowed on 
Maximift) who is raokedy in a public edicti among the four 
principal ministers of state (Novell, ad Calc* Cod. Theod. p. 
31.) He executed a civil and military commission in the 
Eastern provinces j and his death vras lamented by the savages 
of .£thiopia» whose incursions he had repressed. See Priscus, 
p. 40, 41. ' 

f Priscus was a native of Panium in Thraccy and deserved^ 
by hi« eloquence^ an honourable place among the sophists of 
the age. His Byzantine history, which related to bis own 
times, was compriated in seven books. See Fabncius, Bib- 
liot. Grzc. torn. vi. p. 2^59 2$6, Notwithstanding the 
charitable judgment of the criticSi I suspect that Priscus was 
a Pagan. 
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CHAP, embassy, a fatal and guilty secret, was entrusted 
only to the interpreter Vigilius. The two last 
ambassadors of the Huns, Orestes, a noble sub- 
ject of the Pannonian province, and Edecon, a 
valiant chieftain of the tribe of the Scyrri, re- 
turned at the same time from Constantinople to 
the royal camp. Their obscure names were after- 
wards illustrated by the extraordinary fortune and 
the contrast of their sons; the two servants of 
Attila became the fathers of the last Roman em- 
peror of the West, and of the first Barbarian king 
of Italy. 

The ambassadors, who were followed by a nu- 
merous train of men and horses, made their . first 
halt at Sardica, at the distance of three hundred 
and- fifty miles, or thirteen days journey, from 
Constantinople. As the remains of Sardica wera 
still inchided within the limits of the empire, it 
was incumbent on the Romans to exercise the 
duties of hospitality. They provided, with the 
assistance of the provincials, a sufficient numbec 
of sheep and oxen ; and invited the Huns to a 
splendid, or, at least, a plentiful ^upper.^ But the 
harmony of the entertainment was soon disturbed 
by mutual prejudice and indiscretion. The great- 
riessofthe emperor and the empire was warmly 
maintained by their ministers; the Huns^ with 
equal ardour, asserted the superiority of their 
victorious monarch : the dispute was inflamed by 
the rash and unseasonable flattery of Vigilius, who 
passionately rejected the comparison of a mere 
mortal with the divine Theodosius; and it was 
with extreme difficulty that Maxiinin and Priscus 

were 
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were able to divert the conversation, or to soethe chap. 

XXXIV. 

the aogry minds, of the Barbarians. When they 
TQise 'from table, the Imperial ambassador pre- 
sented Edecon and Orestes with rich- gifts of silk 
jrobes and Indian pearls, which they thankfully 
accepted. Yet Orestes could not forbear insi- 
nuating, that he had not always been treated with 
such respect and liberality .; and the offensive dis- 
tinction which was implied, between his civil 
office and the hereditary rank of his colleague, 
iSeems to have inade Edecon a doubtful frigid, and 
'Orestes an irreconcileable enemy. After this 
rontertainment, they travelled about one hundred 
jniles from Sardica to Naissus. That flourishing 
K:ity, which had given birth to the great Constan- 
ftine, was ■ levelled with the ground : the inliab\- 
tants were destroyed or dispersed ; and the ap- 
pearance of some sick persons, whb were still per- 
mitted to exist among the ruins of the churches, 
.served only to increase the horror of the prospect. 
The surface of the country was acovered with the 
.bones of the slain ; and the ambassadors, who 
♦directed their coucse to the north-west were 
.obliged to pass .the hills of modern Servia, be- 
ibre they descended into the flat and marshy 
grounds, which are terminated by the Danube. 
The Huns were masters of the great river : their 
navigation was performed in large canoes, hol- 
lowed out af the trunk of a single tree ; the mi- 
nisters of Theodosius were safely landed on the 
opposite bank ; and their Barbarian associates 
immediately hastened to the camp of Attila, which 
juras equally prepared for the amusements of 

F 3 hunting^ 
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CHAP, humting, or of vwtf. No sooner had Maximiq 
advanced about two miles from the Danube, 
than he began to experience the fastidious insor 
ience of th6 conqueror. He was sternly forbid 
to pitch his tents in a pleasant valley, lest he 
should infringe the distant awe that was due tq 
the royal mansion. The ministers of Attila pressed 
him to communicate the business and the instruc- 
tions, which he reserved for the ear of their sove- 
reign. When Maximin temperately urged the 
contrary practice of nations, he was still more 
confounded to find, that . the resolutions of the 
Sacred Consistory, those secrets (says Priscus) 
which should not be revealed to the gods them- 
selves, had been treacherously disclosed to the 
public enemy. On his refusal to comply with 
such ignominious terms, the Imperial envoy was 
commanded instantly to depart ; the order was 
recalled ; it was again repeated ; an.d the Huns 
renewed their ineffectual attempts to subdue the 
patient firmness of Maximin. At length, by the 
intercession of ^cotta, the brother of Onegesius^ 
whose friendship had been purchased by a liberal 
gift, he was admitted to the royal presence : but^ 
instead of obtaining a decisive answer, he was 
con^^pelled to undertake a remote journey to^ 
wards the North, that Attila might enjoy the 
proud satisfaction of receiving, in the same camp^ 
the ambassadors of the Eastern and Western em- 
pires. His journey was regulated by the guides^ 
who obliged him to halt, to hasten his march, or 
to deviate from the common road, as it best suited 

nhe 
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the convenience of the Kine. The Romans chap. 

XXXIV. 

vrho traversed the plains of Hungary, suppose K^^^^y^ 
that they passed several navigable rivers, either 
in canoes, or portable boats ; but there is reason 
to suspect, that the winding stream of the Teyss, X^ 
or Tibiscus, might present itself in different 
places, under diffetent names. From the conti* 
guous villages they received a plentiful and regUe* 
Jar supply of provisions ; mead instead of wine, 
millet in the place of bread, and a ^certain liquor 
named camus^ which, according to the report of 
Pri8cu:s, was distiMed from barley^. Such fare 
might appear coarse and indelicate to men who 
had tasted the luxury of Constantinople : but, in 
their accidental distress, they were relieved by 
the gentleness and hospitality of the same Bar- 
barians, so terrible* and so merciless in war. The 
ambassadors had encamped on the edge of a laf ge 
morass* A violent tempest of w^id and rain, of 
thunder and lightning, overturned their tents, 
immersed their baggage and furniture in the 
water; and scattered their retinue, who wandered 
an the darkness of the night, uncertain of their 
Toad, and a|^prehensive of some unknown danger, 
till they awakened by their cries- the inhabitants 
of a nejigbbouring village, the property of the 

F 4 widow ♦ 

* The Huns themsdves «ttll pootinoed to despise the it« 
hoars of agriculture ; they abused the privilege of a victorious 
natioD ; and the Goihs, their ioduBtrious subjects who culti- 
vated the eartbi dreaded their neighbourhood, like that of so 
aiaoy ravenous wolves (Priscus, p. 43.) In the same manner 
the Sarts and Tadgics provide for their owa subsistence, 
Itod for that of the Usbec Tartars, their lazy and rapacious 
Mvereigas. See Genealogical History of the Tarurs, p. 42^. 
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chTap. widow of Bleda. A bright illumination, juid, in 
K^0,0'Y'^ a few moments, a comfortable fire of reeds, was 
kindled by their ofEcious benevolence ; the wants, 
and even the desipes, of the Romans were libe- 
rally satisfied ; and they seem to have been em- 
barrassed by the singular politeness of Bleda's 
widow, who added to her other favours the gift, 
or at least the loan, of a sufficient number of beau- 
tiful and obsequious d^unsels. The sun-shin^ 
of the succeeding day was dedicated to i:epose ; 
to collect and dry the baggage, and tp the refresh- 
ment of the men and horses : but, . in the ^ven* 
ing, before they pursued their journeyy the am- 
bassadors expressed their gratitude to the boun- 
. t^ous lady of the village, l>y a very acceptable pre- 
sent of silver cups, ^ed fleeces, dried fruits, aa4 
Indian pepper. Soon after this adventure, they re- 
joined the march of Attila, from whoqi (hey h^ 
been .separated about six days; and slowly pro- 
ceeded to the capital of ai^ empire, which did not 
contain, in the space of several thousand miles, 
a single city. 

The ro ai ^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ ^*y asccTtain the vague and o\h 
viiug^e atad sciire geography of Priscus, this capital appears 
palace. ^^ 1^^^ been seated between the Danube, the 

Tcyss, and the Carpathian hills, In the plains of 
Upper Hungary, and most probably in the neigh- 
bourhood of Jazberin, Agria, or Tokay *. In 

its 

* It is evident that Priscus passed the Danube and the 
Tcyss, and that he did not reach the foot of the Carpathian 
Hills. AgH, Tokay, and Jazberin, are sitnated in the plains 
circumscribed by this deBniiion. M. de Buat (Histoirc det 
Pcuples, Sec, torn. yVu p. 461.) has chosen Tokay ; Otro- 
kosci (p. 180. apad Mascon, ix. 23.) a learned Hungarian; 
has preferred Jazberin, a place about thirty- six miles' west* 
ward of fiuda and the Danube. 
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its oriein it could be no more than an accidental c h Al p. 
camp, which, by the long-and frequent residence 
of Attila, had insensibly swelled into a huge vil* 
hge, for the reception of his court, of the troops 
who followed his person, and of the various muly 
titude of idle or industrious slaves and retain- 
ers *. The baths, constructed by Onegesiiis, 
were the only edifice of stone ; the materials had 
been transported from Pannonia^ and since the 
adjacent country was destitute even of large tim- 
ber, it may be presumed, that the meaner ha* 
bitations of the royal village consisted of straw, 
of mud, or of canvas* , The. wooden house? of the 
more illustrious Huns were. built and adorned 
with rude magnificence, according to the rank, 
the fortune, or the taste of the proprietors. They 
seem to have been distributed with some d^ee 
of order and S3rmmetry ; and each spot became 
more honourable, as it approached the person of 
the sovereign. The palace of Attila, which sur- 
passed all other houses in his dominions, was btiilt 
(entirely of wood, and covered an ample space of 
ground. The outward enclosure was a lofty wall, 
or palUsade, of smooth square timber, intersected 
with high towers, but intended rather for orna- 
ment than defence. This wall, which seems to 

hav^ 

* The royal village of Attila may be compared to the city 
of Karacoruifiy the ' residepce of the Buccessors of Zingis; 
which, though it appears to have been a more stable babita- 
tioiiy did not equal the size or splendour of the town and ab- 
bey of St. Denysy in the 13th century (see Rubruquis, in the 
Histoire Generale des Voyages, torn. vii. p. 286.) The camp 
of Aurengzebe, as it is so agreeably described' by Bernier (torn, 
^i. p. 317*— 235O blended the manners of Seythia with the 
tnagnificence and luxury of Htndostan. 
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CHAP, have endrded the dedivity of a hill, conipre* 

XXXIV • ' » 

hended a great variety of wooden edifices, ad^t* 
ed to the uses of royalty. A separate house was 
assigned to each of the numerous wives of At* 
tila ; and, instead of the rigid and illiberal con- 
finement imposed by Asiatic jealousy, they po* 
litely admitted the Roman ambassadors to their 
presence, their table, and even to the freedom 
of an innocent Embrace. When Maximin offered 
his presents to Cerca, the principal queen, he ad- 
mired the singular architecture of her mansbn, 
the height of. the round columns, the size and 
beauty of the wood, which was curiously shaped^ 
or turned, or polished, or carved; and his at« 
tentive eye was able to discover some taste in 
the ornaments, and some regularity in the pro* 
portions. After passing through the guards who 
watched before the gate, the ambassadors were 
introduced into the private apartment of Cerca. 
The wife of Attila received thdr visit sitting, or 
rather lying, on a soft couch ; the floor was co* 
vered with a carpet ; the domestics formed a cir« 
cle round the queen ; and her damsels, seated on 
the ground, were employed in working the varie<» 
gated embroidery which adorned the^ dress of the 
Barbaric warriors. The Huns were ambidous of 
displaying diose riches which were the fruit and 
evidence of their victories : the trappings of their 
horses, their swords, and even their shoes, were 
studded with gold and precious stones; and 
their tables were profusely spread with plates, and 
goblets, and vases of gold and silver, which had 

been 
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been fashioned by the labour of Grecian artists. 6 h a p. 
The monarch alone assumed the superior pride of 
/Still adhering to the simplicity of his Scythian an- 
cestors *. The dress of Attila, his arms, and the 
furniture of his horse, were plain, without orna- 
ment, and of a single colour. The royal table was 
served in wooden cups and platters ; flesh was his 
only food^ and the conqueror of the North never 
tasted the luxury of bread. 

When Atdla first gave audience to the Ro- T/iebdu- 
man ambassadors on the banks of the Danube, A^to 
his tent was encompassed with a formidable guard. ^J^^^ 
The monarch himself was - seated in a wooden d««»* 
chair. His stem countenance, angry gestures, and 
impatient t<Hie, astonished the firmness of Maxi- 
min ; but Vigilius had more reason to tremble, ^ 
since he distmctly understood the menace, that 
if Attila did not respect the law of nadons, he 
would nail the deceitful interpreter to a cross, 
and leave his body to the vultures. The Barba- 
rian condescended, by producing an accurate list, 
to expose the bold falsehood of Vigilius, who 
had affirmed that no more than seventeen deserters 
could be found. But he arrogantly declared, 
that he apprehended only the disgrace of ccm- 
tending with his fugidve slaves ; since he deq}ised 
their impotent eflforts to defend the provinces 
which Theodosius had entrusted to their arms: 

"For 

• When the Moguls displayed the spoils of Asia, in the 
diet of Toncat, the throne of Zingis was still covered with 
the original black felt carpet, on which he bad been seated, 
when he was raised to the contmaqd of his warlike country- 
inen. Sec Vic dc Gcngiscan, !. iv. c. 9. 
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XXXIV " ^^^ ^^^^ fortress*' (added Attila,) « what city, 
"in the wide extent of the Roman Empire, can 
hope to exist, secure and impregnable, if it 
is our pleasure that it should be erased from 
*' the earth ?" He dismissed, however, the in- 
terpreter, who returned to Constantinople with 
his peremptory demand of more complete resti- 
tution, and a more splendid embassy. His an- 
ger gradually subsided, and his domestic satisfac- 
tion, ill a marriage which he celebrated on the 
road with the daughta: of Eslam, might perhaps 
contribute to mollify the native fierceness of his 
temper. The entrance of Attila into the royal 
village was marked by a very singular cere- 
mony. A numerous troop of women came out 
to meet their hero, and their king. They march- 
ed before him, distributed into long and regular 
files : the intervals between the files were filled by 
white veils of thin linen, which the women on 
jdther side bore aloft in their hands, and which 
formed a canopy for a chorus of young virgins, 
who chanted hynms and songs in the Scythian 
language. The wife of his favourite Onegesius, 
with a train of female attendants, saluted Attila 
at the door of her own house, on his way to the 
palace ; and offered, according to the custom of 
the country, her respectful homage, by intreating 
him to taste the wine and meat, which she had 
prepared for his reception. As soon as the mo- 
narch had graciously accepted her hospitable gift, 
his domestics lifted a small silver table to a con- 
venient height, as he sat on horseback j and At- 
tila^ 
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I 

tila, when he had touched the ffoblet with his chap. 

• • XXXIV 

Kps, again saluted the wife of Onegesius, and con- 
tinued his march. During his residence at the 
seat of empire, his hours were not wasted in the 
recluse idleness of a seraglio ; and the king of the 
Huns could maintain his superior dignity, without 
concealing his person from the public view. He 
frequently assembled his council, and gave ^audi- 
ence to the ambassadors of the nations ; and his 
people might appeal to the supreme tribunal, which 
fie held at stated times, and, according to the 
eastern custom, before the principal gate of his 
wooden palace. The Romans, both of the East 
and of the West, were twice invited to the ban- 
quets, where Attila feasted with the princes and J^^ ^^^^ 
nobles of Scythia. Maximin and his colleagues 
were stopped on the threshold, till they had made 
a devout ligation to the health and prosperity of 
the king of the Huns ; and were conducted, after 
this ceremony, to their respective seats in a spa- 
tioiis hall. The royal table and couch, covered 
with carpets and fine linen, was raised by several 
steps in the midst of the hall ; and a son, an uncle^ 
or perhaps a favourite king, were admitted to share 
the simple and homely repast of Attila. Two lines 
of small tables, each of which contained three or 
four guests, were ranged in order on either hand ; 
the right was esteemed the most honourable, but 
the Romans ingenuously confess, that they were 
placed on the left ; and that Beric, an unknown 
chieftain, most probably of the Gothic race, pre- 
ceded the representatives of Theodosius and Valen- 

tinian* 
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CHAP, tinian. The Barbarian monarch received from his 

XXXIV* 

cup-bearer a goblet filled with wine, and courte- 
ously drank to the health of the most distinguished 
guest 'f who rose from his seat^ and expressed, in 
the same maimer, his loyal and respectful vows* 
This ceremony was successively performed for all, 
or at least for the illustrious persons • of the as<> 
sembly ; and a considerable time must have beea 
consumed, since it was thrice repeated, as each 
course of service was placed on the table. But the 
win« still remained after the meat had been re- 
moved ; and the Huns continued to indulge their 
intemperance long after the sober and decent am- 
bassadors of the two empires had withdrawn them- 
selves from the nocturnal banquet. Yet before 
they retired, they enjoyed a singular opportunity of 
observing the manners of the nation in their con- 
vivial amusements. Two Scythians stood before 
the couch of Attila, and recited the verses which 
they had composed, to celebrate his valour and 
his victories. A profound silence prevailed in Ae * 
hall ; and the attention of the guests was captivated 
by the vocal harmony, which revived and perpe- 
tuated the memory of their own exploits : a mar^ 
tial ardour flashed from the eyes of the v^arriors^ 
who were impatient for battle ; and the tears of the 
old men expressed their generous despair, that they 
could no longer partake the danger and glory of 
the field^*. This entertainment, which might be 

considered 

• If we may belicTc Plutarch (in Demctrioi torn. ▼• p. 24.) 
it was the cuatom of the Scythiansi whcs they indulgedi in 
the pleasures of the tahle, to awaken their languid courage by 
the martial harmony of twanging their bow-strings. 
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conaidered as a school of militaiy virtue, was sue- chap. 

• XXXiV 

ceeded by a farce^ that debased the dignity of hu- 
man nature. A Moorish and a Scythian buffoon 
successively excited the mirth of the rude spec- 
tators, by their deformed figure, ridiculous dr^ss, 
antic gestures, absurd speeches, and the strange 
unintelligible confusion of the Latin, the Gothic, 
and the Hunnic languages ; and the hall resound- 
ed with loud and licentious peals of laughter. In 
the midst of this intemperate riot, Attila alone, 
without a change of countenance, maintained his 
stedfast and inflexible gravity ; which was never 
relaxed, except on (he entrance of Imac, the. 
youngest of his sdns : he embraced the boy with 
a smile of paternal tenderness, gently pinched 
him by the <:heek, and betrayed a partial affec* 
tion, which was justified by the assurance of hi& 
prophets, that Imac. would be the future sup- 
port of his family and empire. Two days after- 
wards, the ambassadors received a second invita- 
tion ; and they had reason to praise the politeness 
as well as the hospitality, of Attila. The king 
of the Huns held a long and &miliar conversation 
with Maximin ; but his civility was interrupted 
by rude expressions, and haughty reproaches ; and 
he was provoked, by a motive of interest, to sup- 
port, with unbecoming zeal, the private claims 
of his secretary Constantius. " The emperor** 
(said Attila) ^' has long promised him a rich 
** wife : Constantius must not be disappointed ; 
^^ nor should a Roman emperor deserve the name 
"of liar." On the third day, the ambassadors 

were 
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CHAP, were dismissed ; the freedom of several captives- 
was granted, for a moderate ransom, to their 
pressing entreaties ; and, besides the royal pre- 
sents, they were permitted to accept from each 
of the Scythian nobles, the honourable and use- 
ful gift of a horse. Maximin returned, by the 
same road, to Constantinople; and though he 
was involved in an accidental dispute with Beric, 
the new ambassador of Attila, he flatttared himself 
that he had contributed, by the laborious journey, 
to confirm the peace and alliance of the two na- 
tions *. 
Conspira- ^ut the Roman ambassador was ignorant of 
R ^Vm* ^^^ treacherous design,' which had been ccmcealed 
agaiAst the under the mask of the public faith. The surprise" 
till** ' and satisfaction of Edecon, when he contemplate(} 
^he splendour of Constantinople, had encouraged 
the interpreter Vigilius to procure for hiip a se- 
cret interview with the eunuch Chrysaphius t> 
who governed the emperor and the empire. After 
some previous conversation, and a mutual oath 
of secrecy, the eunuch, who had not, from his 

own 

* The curious narrative of this embassy, which required 
few observations, and was not susceptible of any collateral 
evidence, may be found in Priscus, p. 49—70. But I have 
not confined myself to the same order ; and I had previously 
extracted the historicat circumstances, which were less inti- 
mately connected with the journey, and business, of the Ro- 
man ambassadors. 

f M. dc Tillemont has very properly given the succession 
of Chamberlains, who reigned in the name of Iheodosius. 
Chrysaphius was the last, and, according to the unanimous 
evidence of history, the worst of these favourites (see Hist, 
des Empereurs, torn. vi. p. 117— iijp. Mem. Ecdes. torn. 
XV. p. 438.) His partiality for his godfather, the beresiarch 
EutycheS} engaged him^to persecute the orthodox party. 
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own feelings or experience, imbibed any exalted 5:xxiv* 
notions of ministerial virtue, ventured to propose 
the death of Attila^ as an important service, by 
which Edecon mighl deserve a liberal share of the 
wealth and luxury which he admired. The 
ambassador of the Huns listened to the tempting 
offer ;^ and professed, with apparent zeal, his abi- 
lity, as well as readiness, to execute the bloody 
deed : the design was communicated to the mas- 
ter of the offices, and the devout Theodosius 
consented to the assassination of his invincible 
enemy. But this perfidious conspiracy was de- 
feated by the dissimulation, or the repentance, of 
Edecoti ; and^ though he might exaggerate his 
inward abhorrence for the treason, which he 
seemed to approve, he dexterously assumed the 
merit of an early alid voluntary confession. If we 
now .review the embassy of Maximin, and the 
behaviour of Attila, we must applaud the Bar- 
barian, who respected the laws of hospitality, and 
generously entertained and dismissed the minister 
of a prince who had conspired against his life. 
But the rashness of Vigilius will appear still more 
extraordinary, since he returned, conscious of his 
guilt and danger, to the royal camp ; accom-^ 
panied by his son, and carrying with him a 
weighty purse of gold, which the favourite eu-^ 
nuch had furnished, to satisfy the demands of 
Edecon, and to corrupt the fidelity of the guards. 
The interpreter was instantly seized, and dragged 
before the tribunal of Attila, where he asserted 
his innocence with specious firmness^ till the 
Vol. VI. G threat 
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CHAP, threat of inflicting inftant death on his son, ex- 

XXXIV. • . • 

tprted from him a sincere discovery of the crimi- 
nal transaction. Under the name of ransom or 
confiscation, the rapacious king of the Huns 
accepted two hundred pounds of gold for the life 
of a traitor, whom he disdained to punish. He 
pointed his just indignation against a nobler ob- 
Hereiip- jg^f^ HJs ambassadors Eslaw and Orestes were 
forjivM immediately dispatched to Constantinople, with a 
iw. "*^" peremptory instruction, which it was much safer 
for them to execute than to disobey. They boldly 
entered the Imperial presence, with the fetal purse 
hanging down from the neck of Orestes; who 
interrogated the eunuch Chrysaphius, as he stood 
beside the throne, whether he recognised the evi- 
dence of his guilt. But the office of reproof waft 
reserved for the superior dignity of his colleague 
Eslaw, who gravely ^iddressed the Emperor of the 
East in the following words : " Theodosius is the 
^^ son of an illustrious and respectable parent : 
** Attila likewise is descended from a noble race ; 
and he has supported, by his actions, the dig- 
nity which he inherited from his father Mund- 
zuk. But Theodosius has forfeited his pater- 
** nal honours, and, by consenting to pay tribute^ 
^ has degraded himself to the condition of a 
" slave. It is therefore just, that he should rcve- 
** rencc the man whom fortune and merit have 
** placed above him \ instead of attempting, lilfe 
^^ a wicked slave, clandestinely to conspire against 
" his master." The son of Arcadius, who was 
accustomed only to the voice of 'flattery, heard 

with 
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with astonishment the severe language of truth j xxxiv 
he blushed and trembled ; nor did he presume 
directly to refuse the head of Chryaaphius, which 
Esiaw and Orestes were instructed to demand. 
A solemn embassy, armed with full powers and 
magnificent gifts, was hastily sent to deprecate 
the wrath of Attila ; and his pride was gratified 
by the choice of Nomius and 'Anatolius, two 
ministers of consular or patrician rank, of whom 
the one was great treasurer, and the other was 
master-general of the armies of the East. He 
condescended to meet these ambassadors on the 
banks of the fiver Drenco ; and though he at first 
affected a stern and haughty demeanour, his anger 
was insensibly mollified by their eloquence and 
liberality. He condescended to pardon the em- 
peror, the eunuch, and the interpreter; bound 
himself by an oath to observe the conditions of 
peace ; to release a great number of captives ; 
abandoned the fugitives and deserters to their 
fate ; and resigned a large territory to the south 
of the Danube, which he had already exhausted 
of its wealth and its inhabitants. But this treaty 
was purchased at an expence which might have 
supported a vigorous and successful war ; and the 
subjects of Theodosius were compelled to redeem 
the safety of a worthless favourite by oppressive 
taxes, which they would more cheerfully have paid 

for his destruction *• 

The 

* This secret conspiracy, and its important consequences, 
R\ay be traced in the fragments of Priscus, p. 37, 38, 39,' 54* 
70, 71, 72, The chronology of that historian is not fixed 

.G » by 
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CHAP. The emperor Theodosius did not lone survive 

XXXIV. ... 

\^^,^ym^ the most hu(niliating circumstance of an inglo- 
Theodo- fious life. As he was ridinff, or huntin<T. in the 

siusthe - r 1 r • t 

Younger neighbourhood of Constantmople,, he was thrown 
a"d. 450. from his horse into the river Lycus : the spine of 
July aS, jj^g {jg^j^ ^3g iijjured by the fall ; and he expired 

some days afterwards, in the fiftieth year of his 
age, and the forty -third of his reign *• His 
sister Pulcheria, whose authority had been con- 
trouled both in civil and ecclesiastical affairs by 
the pernicious influence of the eunuchs, was una- 
nimously proclaimed empress of the East ; and 
the Romans, for the first time, submitted to a 
female reign. No sooner had Pulcheria ascended 
the throne than she indulged her own and the 
public resentment, by ^n act of popular justice. 
Without any legal trial, the eunuch Chrysaphius 
was executed before the gates of the city ; and 
the immense riches which had been accumulated 
by the rapacious favourite, served only to hasten 
and to justify his punishment j. Amidst the 
general acclamations of the clergy and people, 
the empress did not forget the prejudice and dis- 
> advantage 

by any prcciie date ; but the series of negoclations between 
Attila and the Eastern empire, must be included between the 
three or four years which are terminated A. D. 450, by the 
death of Theodosius. 

* Theodoras the Reader («ee Vales. Hist. £ccles» torn, 
iii. p. 563.) and the Paschal Chronicle, mention the fall, 
without specifying the injury ; but the consequence was 
80 likely to happen, and so unlikely to be invented, that we 
may safely give credit to Nicephorus Callistus, a Greek of 
the fourteenth century. 

f Pulchcrise nutu (says Count Marcellinus) sua cum ava. 
ritia interemptus est. She abandoned the eunuch to the pi* 
0U8 rcveoge of a sony whose father had suffered at his instiga- 
tion. 
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advantage to which her sex was exposed ; and she c hap. 
wisely resolved to prevent their murmurs by the \^0pyr^ 
choice of a colleague, who would always respect 
the guperior rank and virgin chastity of his wife. 
She cave her hand to Marcian, a senator, about and u wc- 
sixty years of age, and the nominal husband of Maman. 
Pulcheria was solemnly invested with the Imperial ^"^* *^* 
purple. The zeal which he displayed for the or- 
thodox creed, as it was established by the council 
of Chalcedon, would alone have inspired the 
grateful eloquence of the Catholics. But the 
behaviour of Marcian in a private life, and after- 
wards on the throne, may support a more rational 
belief, that he was qualified to restore and in- 
vigorate an empire, which had been almost 
dissolved by the successive weakness of two here- 
ditary mpnarchs. He was born iri Thrace, and 
educated to the profession of arms ; but Marcian's 
youth had been severely exercised by poverty 
and misfortune, since his only resourse, when he 
•first arrived at Constantinople, consisted in two 
hundred pieces of gold, which he had borrowed 
of a friend. He passed nineteen years in the 
domestic and military service of Aspar, and Jiis 
son Ardaburius ; followed those powerful generals 
to the Persian and African wars ; and obtained, 
by their influence, the honourable rank of tri- 
bune and senator. His mild disposition, and 
useful talents, without alarming the jealousy, re- 
commended Marcian to the esteem and favour ' 
of his patrons : he had seen, perhaps he had felt 
the abuses of a venal and oppressive administration ; 

G 3 and 
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CHAP, and his own example gave weight and energy 
to the laws, which be promulgated for the re- 
formation of manners *• 

* Procopius, de Bell. Vandal. 1. i. c. 4. Evagrius, I. ii. c. 
I. Theophanes, p. 90, 91. Novell, ad Calcem Cod. Theod. 
torn. vi. p. 30. The praises which St Leo and the Catho- 
lics have bestowed on Marcian, are diligently transcribedy 
hy BaroniuSy as an encouragement for future princes. 
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CHAP. XXXV. 

Invasion of Gaul by Attila.-^^He is repulsed by j£iius 
and the Visigoths. — Attila invades and evacuates 
Italy.—The deaths of Attila^ Miius^ and Valen- 
iinian the Third. 



I 



T was the opinion of Marcian, that war should chap. 

. . • / . XXXV. 

be avoided, as long as it is possible to pre- v^^^^^^ 
serve a secure and honourable peace ; but it was ^^^^^^^ 

threateos 

likewise his opinion, that peace cannot be hon- both em- 
ourable or secure, if the sovereign betrays a pu- p"^irM to 
sillanimous aversion to war. This temperate cou- '^^*j^* 
rage dictated his reply to the demands of Attila, a. d. 450. 
who insolently pressed the payment of the an^ 
nual tribute. The emperor signified to the Bar- 
barians, that they must no longer insult the ma- 
jesty of Rome, by the mention of a tribute; 
that he was disposed to reward, with becoming 
liberality, the faithful friendship of his allies ; but - "^ 

that if they presumed to violate the public peace, 
they should feel that he possessed troops, and 
arms, and resolution, to repel their attacks. The 
same language, even in the camp of the Huns, 
was used 'by his ambassador ApoUonius, whose 
bold refusal to deliver the presents, till he had 
been admitted to a peisonal interview, displayed 
a sense of dignity, and a <:ontempt of danger, 
which Attila was not prepared to expect from the 

G 4 \ degenerate 
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XXXV. 



Character 
and admi- 
nittration 
of ilitius, 



degenerate Romans *• He threatened to chastise 
the rash successor of Theodcsius ; but he hesitated 
whether he should first direct his invincible arms 
against the Eastern or the Western empire. While 
mankind awaited his decision with awful suspence, 
he sent an equal defiance to the courts of Ra- 
venna and Constantinople; and his ministers 
saluted the two emperors with the same haughty 
declaration. ^' Attila, my Lord; and ih\f lord, 
*^ commands thee to provide a palace for his 
^^ immediate reception f." But as the Barbarian 
despised, or aflfected to despise, the Romans of 
the East, whom he had so often vanquished, he 
soon declared his resolution of suspending the 
easy conquest, till he had atchieved a more glo- 
rious and important enterprise. In the memo- 
rable invasions of Gaul and Italy, the Huns were 
naturally attracted by the .wealth and fertility of 
those provinces ; but the particular motives and 
provocations of Attila, can only be explained by 
the state qf the Western empire under the reign 
of Valentinian, or, to speak more correctly, under 
the administration of jStius |. 

After the death of his rival Boniface, iEtius 
had prudently retired to the tents of the Huns ; 

and 

* See PritcuSy p. 39. )3. 

f The Alexandrian or Pasclial Chronicle, which introdu-^ 
ces this haughty message during the lifetime of Theodosius, 
may have anticipated the date ; but the dull annalist was in- 
capable of inventing the originaJ and genuine style of Attila. 

\ The second book of the Histoire Critique de PEsta- 
blissement de la Monarchie Fran9oise» torn. i. p. 189— 424 » 
' throws great light on the State of Gaul, when it was invad- 
ed by Attila ; but the ingenius author, the Ahhc Dubos, too 
•ften bewilders himself in system and conjecture. 
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and he was indebted to their alliance for his safety ^JitJ^- 

X . ' r 1-1 XXXV. 

and his restoration. Instead of the supphant lan- 
guage of a guilty exile, he solicited his pardon 
at the head of sixty thousand Barbarians ; and the 
empress Placidia confessed, by a feeble resistance, 
that the condescension, which might have been 
ascribed to clemency, was the effect of weakness 
or fcan She delivered herself, her son Valentinian, 
and the Western empire, into the hands of an 
insolent subject ; nor could Placidia protect the 
son-in-law of Boniface, the virtuous and faithful 
Sebastian *, from the implacable persecution, 
which urged hifti from one kingdom to another, 
till he miserably perished in the service of the 
Vandals. The fortunate iEtius, who was im- 
mediately promoted to the rank of patrician, and 
thrice invested with the honours of the consulship, 
assunied, with the title of master of the cavalry 
and infantry, the whole military power of ihe 
state ; and he is sometimes styled, by contempo- 
rary writers, the Duke, or General, of the Ro- 
mans of the West. His prudence, rather than 
his virtue, engaged him to leave the grandson of 
Theodosius in the possession of the purple ; and 
Valentinian was permitted to enjoy the peace and 

• luxury 

* Victor Vitcnsis (dc Pcrsecut. Vandal. 1. i. c. 6. p. 8. 
edit Ruinatt) calls him, acerconsilio etstrenuus in beilo : but 
his courage, when he became unfortunate, was censured as des- 
perate rashness ; and Sebastian deserved, or obtained, the epi- 
thet of pracefis (Sidon. Apollinar. Carmen, ix. 181.^ His 
adventures at Constantinople, in Sicily, Gaul, Spain, and A- 
frica, are faintly marked* in the Chronicles of Marcellinus and 
Idatius. In his distress he was always followed by a nume- 
rous train ; since he could ravage the Hellespont and Pro- 
ponth} and seize the city of Barcelona. 
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CHAP. luxiA'y of Italy, while the patrician appeared in the 
glorious light of a hero and a patriot, who suppor- 
ted near twenty years the ruins of the Western 
empire. The Gothic historian ingenuously con- 
fesses, that iEtius was born for the salvation of the 
Roman republic ^ ; and the following portrait^ 
though it is drawn in the fairest colouts, must be 
allowed to contain a much larger proportion of 
truth than of flattery. ^' His mother was a wealthy 
*^ and noble Italian, and his father Gaudentius, 
who held a distinguished rank in the province 
of Scythia, gradually rose from the station of a 
military domesticj to the dignity of master of the 
cavalry. Their son^ who was enrolled almost 
in his infancy in the guards, was given as a 
hostage, ^rst to Alaric, and afterwards to the 
Huns ; and he successively obtained the civil 
and military honours of the palace, for which 
he w^s equally qualified by superior merit. The 
graceful figure of JEtius was not above the mid- 
dle stature ; but his manly limbs were admirably 
formed for strength, beauty, and agility \ aqd he 
^^ excelled in the martial exercises of managing a 
horse, drawing the bow, and darting the jave- 
lin. He could . patiently endure the want of 
^^ food or of sleep ; and his mind and body were 
^^ alike capable of the most laborious efforts. 
^^ He possessed the genuine courage, that can 
^* despise not only dangers but injuries ; and it 

*' was 

* Reipublicae Romanse singulailter natusy qui superbiam 
Suevorum, Francorumque barbariem immensit ccedibus scr- 
irire Imperio Romaao cocgisset. Jornandea de Rebus Geti. 
CIS, c. J4. p. 660. 
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** was impossible either to corrupt, or deceive, or chap. 
" intimidate, the firm integrity of his soul */' v,.**i^-y^w 
The Barbarians, who had seated themselves in the 
Western provinces, were insensibly taught to respect 
the faith and valour of the patrician iEtius. He 
soothed their passions, consulted their prejudices, 
balanced their interests, and checked their ambi- 
tion. A seasonable treaty, vrhich he concluded 
with Genseric, protected Italy from the depreda- 
tions of the Vandals i the independent Britons im- 
plored and acknowledged his salutary aidj the 
Imperial authority wa.s restored and maintained in 
Gaul and Spain ; and he compelled the Franks 
and the Suevi, whom he had vanquished in the 
field, to become the useful confederates of the 
republic. . 

From a principle of interest, as well as gtati- Hit con- 
tude, iEtius assiduously cultivated the alliance of ^^th^the 
the Huns. While he resided in their tents as a ^1"^*°*^ 
hostage, or an exile, he had familiarly conversed 
with Attila himself j the nephew of his benefactor ; 
and the two famous antagonists appear to have 
teen connected by a personal and military friend- 
ship, which they afterwards confirmed by mutual 
gifts, frequent embassies, .and the education of 
Carpilio, the son of ^tius, in the camp of At- 
tila. By the specious professions of gratitude 

and 

• This portrait is drawn by Rcnatus Profuturus Frigcri- 
du8» a contemporary historian, known only by some extracts, 
which arc preserved by C^regory of Tours (1. ii. c. 8. in torn, 
ii. p. 163.) It was probably the duty, or at least the inte- 
rest, of Rcnatus, to magnify the virtues of ^tius ; but be 
vronld have shewn more dexterity, if he had not insisted on 
his patient, /crgiving disposition. 
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CHAP, and voluntary attachment, the patrician might 



XXXV. 



disguise his apprehensions of the Scythian con* 
queror, who pressed the two empires with his in- 
numerable armies. His demands were obeyed 
or eluded. When he claimed ch^ spoils of a van- 
quished city, some vases of gold, which had been 
fraudulently/ embezzled ; the civil and military 
governors of Noricum were immediately dispatch- 
ed to satisfy his complaints * : and it is evident^ 
.from their conversation with Maximin and Pris- 
cu^v in tne royal village, that the valour and 
pri'v^' iice of iEtius had not saved the Western 
Romans from the common ignominy of tribute. 
Yet his dexterous policy prolonged the advan- 
tages of a salutary peace ; and a numerous army 
of Huns and Alani, whom he had attached to his 
person, was employed in the defence of GauL 
Two colonies of tht se Barbarians were judiciously 
fixed in the territories of Valens and Orleans f • 
and their active cavalry secured the important 

pa^ges 

* The embassy consisted of Count Romulus ; of Pro- 
motusy president of Noricum ^ and of Romanus, the military 
duke. Tliey were accompanied by Tatullus, an illustrious 
citizen of Petovio, in the same province, and father of Ores- 
tes, who had married the daughter of Count Romulus. See 
Priscus, p. 57. 6^, Cassiodorius (Variar. i. 4.) mentions 
another embassy, Mihich was executed by bis father and Car- 
pilio, the son of ^tius ; and as Attila was no morei he could 
saft'ly boast of their manly intrepid behaviour in his presence. 

f Deserta Valentins urbis rura Alanis partienda tradun- 
tur. Prosper, Tyronis Chron. in Historiens dc France, torn, 
i. p. 639. A few lines afterwards, Prosper observes, thrft 
lands in the ulterior Gaul were assigned to the Alani. With- 
out admitting the correction of Dubos (torn. i. p. 300.7 the 
reasonable {Supposition of tnvo colonics or garrisons of Alanii 
will confirm his arguments, and remove his objections. 
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passages of the Rhone and of the Loire. These ^"*^^- 
savage allies Avere not indeed less formidable to v««.^y^N«j 
the sabjects than to the enemies.of Rome* Their 
original settlement vfzs enforced with the licen- 
tious violence of conquest; and the province 
through which they marched was exposed to all 
the calamities of an hostile invasion *. Strangers 
to the empeiror or the republic, the Alani of Gaul 
weje devoted to the ambition of iEtius ; and ^ 

though he might suspect, that, in a contest with 
Attila himself, they would revolt to the standard 
of their national king, the patrician laboured to 
restrain, rather than to excite, their zeal and 
resentment against the Goths, the fiurgundians, , 
and the Franks. 

The kingdom established by the Visigoths in TheVisU 
the. southern provinces of Gaul, had gradually (^auiuu- 
acquired strength and maturity ; and the conduct ?efgn"of 
of those ambitious Barbarians, either in peace or J!^^*°**<*- 
war, engaged the perpetual vigilance of ^tius« ^' i^- 
After the death of Wallia, the Gothic sceptre ^''^'^^^'^ 
devolved to Theodoric, the son of the great 

Agaric ; 

* See Prosper. Tyro, p. 639. Sidonius (Pancgyr. Avit. 
246.) complains, in the name of Auvergne, his native coun- 
try, 

Litorius Scythicos equites tunc forte subacto 
Celsus Aremorico, Gcticnm rapiebat in agmen 
Per terras, Arvernc, tuis, qui proximo quxque 
Discursu, flammis, ferro, feritate, rapinis, 
Delebant ; pacis fallentes nomen inane. 

Another poet, Paulinus of Perigord, confirms the complaint ; 
Nam socium vix ferrc queas, qui durior hoste. 

See Dubos, torn. i. p. 330. 
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CHAP. Alaric * ; and his prosperous reign, of more than 
thirty years, over a turbulent people, may be 
allowed to prove^ that his prudence was supported 
by uncommon vigour, both of mind and body. 
Impatient of his narrow limits, Theodoric a3pired 
to the possession of Aries, the wealthy seat of go- 
vernment ^nd commerce ; but the city was sav- 
ed by the timely approach of ^tius ; and the' Go- 
thic king, who had raised the siege with some 
loss and disgrace, was persuaded, for an adequate 
subsidy, to divert the martial valour of his sub- 
jects in a Spanish war. Yet Theodoric still watch- 
ed^ and eagerly seized, the favourable moment 
of renewing his hostile attempts. The Goths 
43i^l39> besieged Narbonne, while the Belgic provinces 
were invaded by the Burgundians ; and the pub- 
lic safety was threatened on every side by the 
apparent union of the enemies of Rome. On 
every side, the activity •f iEtius, and his Scy- 
thian cavalry, opposed a firm and successful re- 
sistance. Twenty thousand Burgundians were 
slain in battle; and the remains, of the nation 

humbly accepted a dependent seat in the moun- 
tains 

•Theodoric II. the son of Theodoric I. declares to Avi- 
tu9 his resolution (ff repairing, or expiating the faults which 
his grandfather had committed. 

Q^ae nosUr peecavit avusy quern fuscat id unuro, 
Quo^ te, Roma, capit. ■ 

Sidon. Panegyric, Avit. 505. 

This character^ applicable only to the great Alaric« estab- 
lishes the genealogy of ihc Gothic kings, which has hitherto 
been unnoticed. 
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tains of Savoy *. The walls of Narbonne had chap. 

XXXV. 

been shaken by the battering engines, and the 
inhabitants had endured the last extremities of 
famine, vrheii count Litorius, approaching in 
silence, and dire^cting each horseman to carry 
behind him two sacks of flour, cut his way through 
the entrenchments of the besiegers. The siege 
was immediately raised ; and the more decisive 
victory, which is ascribed to the personal conduct 
of ^tius himself, was marked with the blood of 
eight thousand Goths, fiut xji the absence of the 
patrician, who was hastily summoned to Italy by 
some public or private interest, count Litorius 
succeeded to the command ; and his presumption 
soon discovered, that far different talents are re- 
quired to lead a wing of cavalry, or to direct the 
operations of an important war. At the head 
of an army of Huns, he rashly advanced to the 
gates of Thoulouse, full of careless contempt for 
an enemy, whom his misfortunes had rendered 
prudent, and his situation made desperate. The 
predictions of the augurs had \ inspired Litorius 
with the profane confidence, that he should enter 
the Gothic capital in triumph ; and the trust 
which he reposed in his Pagan allies, encouraged 
him to reject the fair conditions of peace, which 

were 

• The name o( SafaaJJa, the origin of Savijf, is Cist men- 
tioned by Annmianus Marcellinus ; and two nrailitary posts are 
ascertainedybytheNotitia, within the limits of that province ; 
a cohort was stationed at Grenoble in Dauphine ; and Ebre- 
dunum, or Ivcrdun, sheltered a fleet of small vessels, which 
commanded the lake of Neufcbatcl. Sec Valesius, Notit. 
Galliarum, p. 503. D'AnVille, Notice dc rAnciennc Gaulc, 
p. 284. 579. 
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CHAP, were repeatedly proposed by tlie bishops ia thd 
name of Theodoric. ' The king of the Goths ex- 
hibited in his distress the edifying contrast of 
Christian piety and moderation j nor did he lay 
aside his sackcloth and ashes till he was prepared 
to arm for the combat. His soldiers, animated 
with martial ajid religious enthusiasm, assaulted 
the camp of Litorius. The conflict was obstinate ; 
the slaughter was mutual. The Roman general, 
after a total defeat, which could be imputed only 
to his unskilful rashness, was actually led through 
the streets of Thoulouse, not in his own, but ia a 
hostile triumph ; and the misery which he expe- 
rienced, in ' a long and ignominious captivity, 
^xcited the compassion of the Barbarians them- 
selves *. Such a loss, in a country whose spirit 
and finances were long singe exhausted, could not 
easily be repaired ; and the Goths, assuming, in 
their turn, the sentiments of ambition and re- 
venge, would have planted their victorious stand- 
ards on the banks of the Rhone, if the presence 
of iEtius had not restored strength and discipline 
to the Romans f. The two armies expected the 

signal 

^ Salvian has attempted to explain the moral government 
^ of the Deity ; a task which may l^e readily performed, by sup- 

'^ po&ing, that the calamities of the wicked are judgments^ and 

those of the righteous, trials. 

4- — — — Capto tcrrarum damna patcbanC 

Utorio, in Rhodanum praprios produccrc fines, 
Thcudoridsc fixiini ; nee crat pugnare nccesse, 
Sed migrare Gctis : rabidaro trux asperat iram 
Victor ; quod scnsit Scythicum sub mocnibus hostcm 
Imputat, ct nihil est gravUis, si for&itan unquam 
V'incerc contingat, ircpido. — — 

Pancgyr. Avit. 300, &c. 

Sidoniu? 
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signal of a decisive action ; but the generals, who chap. 
were conscious of each other's force, and doubt- 
ful of their own superiority, prudently sheathed 
their swords in the field of battle ; and their re- 
conciliation was permanent and sincere. Theo- 
doric, king of the Visigoths, appears to have 
deserved the love of his subject?, the confidence 
of his allies, and the esteem of mankind. His 
throne was surroumdfed by ax valiant sons, who 
were educated with equal care in the exercises of 
the Barbarian ^mp, and in those 6f the Gallic 
schools : from thp study of the Roman jurispru- 
dence, they acquij^ed the theory, at least, of law 
and justice ; and the harmonious sense of Virgil 
contributed to soften the asperity of their native 
manners *. The two daughters of the Gothic 
king were given in marriage to the eldest sons of 
the kings of the Suevi and of the Vandals, who 
feigned in Spain and Africa ; but these illustrious 
alliances were pregnant with guilt and discord. 
The queen of the Suevi bewailed the death of 
an husband, inhumanly massacred by her bro- 
ther. The princess of the Vandals was the vic- 
tim of a jealous tyrant, whom she called her fa- 
ther. The cruel Genseric suspected that his 
Vol. VI, H son's 

SidoDius then proceeds, according to the duty of a panegyrist, 
to transfer the whole merit from ^tius, to his minister Atitus. 
• Theodoric XL revered, in the person of Avitus, the cha- 
racter of his preceptor. 

' * Mihi Romula dudum 
Per te jura placent : parvumque ediscere jussic^.. 
Ad tma verba pater, docili quo prisca Maronis 
Carmine moHiret Scythicos mihi pagina mores. 

Sidon. Panegyr. Avit. 495, 5:c. 
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CHAP, son's wife had conspired to poison him.; the, sup- 
y^^'y'^i^jKised cnme was punished by the aipjxutation of 
her nose and ^ ars ; and th^ unhappy da^g^ter of 
Thoedpric waaB * ignominiously; returned to the 
court of Thottlouse in that deformed and muti- 
lated .condition. This horrjd act, which must 
seem incredible to a civilized a^e, drew tearsffom.' 
ev^cry spectator ; but Theodoric wa? urged, by the 
feelli^gs.of a parent and a king, .to revenge such 
irreparable injuries. The Imperial miaiisjter^, 
who al>yays cherished the discord of , the Barba- 
rians, would have supplied itic Goths widi ?irms, 
and ships, and treasures, for the; African war ; and 
thp ci'uelty of, Gfnseric, might have been fatal to 
. hiinself, if the artful Va^dal ^ad.not, dxm^ in hi^ 
cause, ,the formidable poy^er of the Hufis. Hisj rich 
gifts and pressing solicitatipns inflamed the ambi« 
taon pf Attila ; and t^ie designs pf jSitius and Theo- 
doric wer? prevented by the invjasion of Gaul *. 
The Fnmkt The, Franks, >yhose monarchy was still confined 
dl^the^Mel ^o the neighbourhood of th^ L/Dwi^r Rhin?,. had 
rovihgian ^^^isely established ^he right of hereditary succes- 
sioB-in the noble family of the Merovingians f. 

These 

* Olif authorities for the rcigd of Theodoric I. arc, Jor- 
nandea de Rebus Geticis, c. 34^ 36. and the Chronicles of 
Idatiusy and the twp Prospers^ inserted in the Historians of 
France, torti, i. p. 61 1 — 640. To these wc may add Salviaa 
de Gubernatione Dei, 1. vii. p. 2439 244, 245.|and the pane- 
gyric of Avitus, by Sidonius, 

f Rf i^es Crinlits se creavisstf de prim^».et ut ita dicam no* 
biliori tuorum fantilta (Greg. Turon. !• ii« c. 9. p^ i;66f. of the 
second volume of «thc Hifttorians of France,) Gregory him- 
self docs not ttenlion the McroMingism oaniej which >iiay be 

traced. 
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These princes were elevated on a buckler, the ^^^y* 
^mbol of military command * ; and the royal 
fashion of long hair was the ensign of their birth 
and dignity. Their flaxen locks» which they 
combed ^nd dressed with singular care, hung 
down in flowing ringlets on their back and shoul- 
ders ; while the rest of their nation were obliged, 
either by law or custom, to shave the hinder part 
of their head ; to comb their hair over the fore- 
head, and to content themselves with the orna- 
ment of two small whiskers f. The lofty stature 
of the Franks, and their blue eyes, denoted a 
Germanic origi^i; their close apparel accurately 
expressed the figure of their limbs; a weighty 
sword was suspended from a broad belt ; their 
bodies were protected by a large shield : and these 
waiiike Barbarians were trained, from their ear- 

H 2 liest 

traced, howeTer» to the bejj^tnning of the seventh century » n^ 
the distinctive appellation of the royal family, and even of 
the French monarchy. An ingenious critic has deduced the 
Merovingians from the great Maroboduus ; and he has clear •> 
ly proved, that the prince, who gave his name to the first 
race, was more ancient than the father of Childeric. See the 
Mcmoiresde P Academic des Inscriptions, torn, xs« p* 52 
»— 90. torn. xzx. p. 557—587. 

* This German custom^ which may be traced from Ta- 
citus to Gregory of Tours, was at length adopted by the 
emperors of Constantinople. From a MS. of the tenth cen- 
tury, Mootfaucon has delineated the representation of a si- 
milar ceremony^ which the ignorance of the age had applied 
to king David. See Monuments de la Monarchic Fran9oise> 
tom. i. Discourse Preliminalre. 

f Csesaries prolixa .... crinium iagelUs per terga dimissis, 
6cc. See the Preface to the third volume of the Historians 
of France, and the Abbe Le Bceuf (Dissertat. torn. iii. p. 
47— -79.) This peculiar fashion of the Merovingians bai 
been remarked by natives apd strangers ; by Priscus (tom. i. 
p. 60S.) by Agathias (tom. il. p. 49.) and by Gregory of 
Tours, 1. iiL ^8. vi. 24. viii. io« tom. ii. p. 196. 278. 31^' 
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CHAi*. liest youth, to run, to leap, to swim ; to dart the 
javelin, or battle - axe, with unerring ^m ; ta 
advance, without hesitation, against a superior 
enemy ; and to maintain, either in life or deaths 
the invincible reputation of their ancestors*. 
Clodion, the first of^their long-haired kings, 
whose name and actions are mentioned in authen- 
tic history, held his residence at Dispargum f, a 
village, or fortress, whose place may be assigned 
between Louvain and Brussels. From the report 
of his spies, the king of the Franks was informed, 
that the defenceless state of the second Belgic 
must yieldj on the slightest attack^ to the valour 
of his subjects- He boldly penetrated through 
the thickets and, niorasses of the Carbonarian fo- 
rest I ; occupied Toumay and Cambray, the. only 
cities which existed in the fifth century, and ex- 
tended his conquests as far as the river Somme, 
over a desolate country, whose cultivation and 
populousness are the effects of more recent in- 
dustry §. While Clodion lay encamped in the 

plains 

* Sec an original picture of the figure, dress, arms, and 
temper of the ancient Franks in Sidonius Apollinaris (Pan- 
egyr. Majorian. 238-— 254.) ; and such pictures, though 
coarsely drawn, have a real and intrinsic value. Father Dani- 
el (Hist, de la Milice Fran9ei8e, torn. i. p. 2—7.) has illni- 
tratcd the description. 

f Dubos, Hist. Critique, 5cc. torn. i. p. •ay it 272. Some 
geographers have placed Dispargum on the German side of 
the Rhine. See a note of the Benedictine Editors to the 
Historians of FrancCt tom. ii. p. 166. 

X The Carbonarian wood was that part of the great for- 
fest of fhe Ardennes, which lay between the- Eicanti or Scheldt 
and the Meuse. Vales. Notit. Gall. p. 1 26. 

j Gregor. Turon. 1. ii. c. 9. in tom. ii. p. 166, 167. Fre- 
degar. Epitom. c. 9. p. 395. Gesta Reg. Francor, c. 5. in torn* 
ii. p. 544. Vit. St. Remif. ab Hincmar, in torn. iii. p. 373. 
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plains of Artois *, and celebrated, with vain and chap. 
ostentatious security, the marriage, perhaps, of 
his son, the nuptial feast was interrupted by the 
unexpected and unwelcome presence of iEtius, 
who had passed the Somme at the head of his 
light cavalry. The tables, which had been spread 
under the shelter of a hill, along the banks of 
a pleasant stream, were rudely overturned ; the 
Franks were oppressed before they could recover 
their arms, or their ranks ; and their unavailing 
valour was fatal only to themselves. The loaded 
waggons, which had followed their march, af- 
forded a rich booty ; and the virgin bride, with 
her female attendants, submitted to the new 
lovers, who were imposed on them by the chance 
of war. This advantage, which had been obtained 
by the skill and activity of -ZEtius, might re- 
flect some disgrace on the military prudence of 
Clodion; but the king of the Franks soon re- 
gained his strength and reputation, and still 
maintained the possession of his Gallic kingdom 
from the Rhine to the Somme t- Under his 

H 3 reign, 

• Francus qua Cloia patcntes 

Atrcbatum terras pervaserat. 

Panegyr. Majonan. 21?. 

The precise spot was a town, or village, called Vicus Helena ; 
and both the name aad the place are discovered by moder/i 
geographers at Lens. See Vales. Notit. Gall. p. 246. Lon- 
guerue, Description de la France, torn. ii. p. 88- 

t See a vague account oFthe action in Sidonius. Panegyr. 
Majorian. 212 — 230. The French critics, impatient to esta- 
blish their monarchy in Gaul, have drawn a strong argument 
from the silence of Sidonius, who dares not insinuate, that 
the vanquished Franks were compelled to repass the Rhin^« 
Dubos, torn. i. p. 322. 
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CHAP, reign, and most probably from the enterprising 
spirit of his subjects, the three capitals, ' Mentz, 
Treves, and Cologne, experienced the effects of 
hostile cruelty and avarice. The distress of 
Cologne was prolonged by the perpetual domi- 
nion of the same Barbarians, who evacuated the 
ruins of Treves ; and Treves, which, in the ^ace 
of forty years, had been four times beaieged and 
pillaged, was disposed to loose the memory of her 
afflictions in the vain amusements of the circus *• 
The death of Clodion, after a reign 'of twenty . 
years, exposed his kingdom to the discord and 
ambition of his two sons. Meroveus, the young- 
er t) was persuaded to implore the protection of 
Rome ; he was received at the Imperial court, as 
the ally of Valentinian, and the adopted son of 
the patrician iEtius ; and dismissed, to his native 
country, with splendid gifts, and the strongest 
assurances of friendship and support. During his 
absence, his elder brother had solicited, with 
equal ardour, the formidable aid of Attila : and 
the king of the Huns embraced an alliance, which 

facili^ 

* Salvian (de Gubernat. Dei, 1. ti.) has exprestcd, in 
▼ague and declamatory language, the misfortunes of these 
three cities, which are distinctly ascertained by the learned 
Maseru, Hist, of the Ancient Germans, ix. 31. 

f Priscus, in relating the contest, does not name tht two 
brothers ; the second of whom he had seen at Rome, a beard* 
less youth, with long flowing hair (Historians of France* 
torn. i. p. 607, 608.) The Benedictine Editors are inclined 
to believe, that they were the sons of some unknown king of 
the Franks, who reigned on the banks of the Necker ; bat 
the arguments of M. de Foncemagne (Mem. de I'Academte, 
torn, viii, p. 464.) seem to prove, that the succession of 
Clodion was disputed by his two sons, and that the yoqnger 
was MeroveuS} the father of Ghilderic. 
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fecilitatied the passage of the Rhine, and justified, ^h a p. 
by a specious and honourable pretence, the inva- w^y-O 
sion of Gaul *. 

When Attila declared his resolution of support- The idven- 
ing the cause hf his allies, the Vandals and the princesc 
Franks, at the same time, and almost in the spirit ^^"*»''»*- 
of romantic chivalry, the savage monarch pro-. 
fessedWmsfelf the lover ind' the champion of the • 
princess^ Honoria. The sister of Valcntinian was 
educated in* the pilace of Ravenna; and as her 
jnarriage might be productive of some danger 
to the state, she was raised, by the title of Au- 
gusta t» above the hopes of the most • presump- 
tuous subject. But the fair Honork had no 
sooner attained the siitetoth year of her age, than 
ishe detested the importunate greatness which 
must for ever exclucje her from 'the comforts of 
honolirable'love; in the midst of vain and un- 
satisfactory pomp, Honoria sighed, yielded to 
the impulse of nature, and threw herself into the 
arms of h^r chamberlain Eugenius. Her guilt 
and shame (such is the absurd language of 
imperious man) were soon betrayed by the ap.- 
pearances of pregnancy : but the disgrace off the 
toyal family was published to the world by the 

H 4 impru- 

^ Under the Merovingian race^the throne was hereditary ; 
1>at all the sons of the deceased monarch were equally entitled 
to their share of his treasures aod territories. See the Dis- 
sertations of M. de Foncenaagne, in the aixth and eighth vo- 
lumes of the Memoires de VAcadenHe. 

f A medal is ^tiH extant, which exhibits the pleasing 
countenance of Honoria, with the title of Augusta ; and on 
the reverse, the improper legend of Salui Reipublica round 
the monagram of Christ, See Ducange, Famil. Byzaatin, 
p. 67. 73, 
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CHAP, imprudence of the empress Placidia; who dis- 
missed her daughter, after a strict and shameful 
confinement, to a remote exile at Constantinople. 
The unhappy princess passed twelve or fourteen, 
years in the irksome society of the sisters qf 
Theodosius, and their chosen virgins : to whose 
crown Honoria could no longer aspire, and whos^ 
monastic assiduity of prayer, fasting, and vigils, she 
reluctantly imitated. Her impatience of long and 
hopeless celibacy, urged her to embrace a strange 
and desperate resolution. The name of AttiU 
. was familiar and formidable at Constantinople ; 
and his frequent embassies entertained a perpetual 
inlercour^ between his camp and the Imperial 
palace. In the pursuit of love, or rather of re- 
venge, the daughter of Placidia sacrificed every 
duty and every prejudice ; and offered to deliver 
her person into the arms of a Barbarian, of whose 
language she was ignorant, whose figure was 
scarcely human, and whose religion and manners 
she abhorred. By the ministry of a faithful 
eunuch, she transmitted to Attila a ring, the 
pledge of her affection; and earnestly conjured 
him to claim her as a lawful spouse, to whom he 
had been secretly betrothed. These indecent 
advances were received, hov/ever, with coldness 
and disdain ; and the king of the Huns con- 
tinued to multiply the number of his wives, till 
his love was awakened by the more forcible pas- 
sions of ambition and avarice. The invasion of 
Gaul was preceded, and justified, by a formal 
demand of thd princess Honoria, with a just and 

equal 
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equal share of the Imperial patrimony. His pre- ^"j^ **• 
dccessors, the ancient Tanjous, had often ad- \^^ti^Y-*^ 
dressed, in the same hostile and peremptory man- 
ner, the daughters of China ; and tlie pretensions 
of Attila were not less offensive to the majesty of 
Rome. A firm, but temperate, refusal was com- 
municated to his ambassadors. The right of fe- 
male succession, though it might derive a spe-i 
cious argument from the recent examples of Pla- 
cidia and Pulcheria, was strenuously denied ; and 
the indissoluble engagements of Honoria were op- 
posed to the claims of her Scythian lover *. On 
the discovery of her connexion with the king of 
the Huns, the guilty princess had been sent away, 
as an object of horror, from Constantinople to 
Italy : her life was spared ; but the ceremony 
of her marriage was performed with some ob- • 
scure arid nominal husband, before she was im- 
mured in a perpetual prison^ to bewail those crimes 
and misfortunes, which Honoria might have escap- 
ed had she not been bom the daughter of an em- 
peror f. 

A native of Gaul, and a contemporary, the Attila in- 
^earned and eloquent Sidouius, who was after- aadbesirsn 

wards °'^'"'^ 

• See Priscus, p. 39, 40. It might be fairly alleged, that 
if females could succeed to the throne^ Valetinian himself, who 
had married the daughter and heiress of the younger Thcodo- 
stus, would have asserted her right 10 the eastern empire. 

f The adventures of Honoria are imperfectly related hj 
Jornandes, dc Successione Regn. c. 97. and dc Rcb. Get. c. 
42. p. 674. and in the Chronicles of Pjosper and Marcellinus ; 
but they cannot be made consistent, or probable, unless we 
separate, by an interval of time and place, her intrigiic with 
EugeniuSy and her invitation of Attila. 
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t n A. p. wards bishop of Clermont, - had made a promise 

V V V V 

^ to one of his friends, that he would compose a 

A,D. 4ii. regular history of the war c f Attila. If the mo- 
desty of Sidonius had not discouraged him frooi 
the prosecution of this i ntercsting work*, the 
historian would have relate ;d, with the simplicity 
of truth, those memorable » events^ to which the 
poet, in vague and doubtf gX metaphors, has con« 
cisely alluded f. The ki' ngs.and nations of Ger- 
many and Scythia, from i the Volga perhaps to 
the Danube, obeyed th j^ warlike summons of 
Attila. From the royal ■ village, in the plains of 
Hungary, ' his standard n pved towards the West; 
and, after a march of eeven or ei^t hundred 
miles, he reached the < :onflux of the Rhine and 
the Necker ; where he was joined by the Franks, 
wiu) adhered to his a Jly, the elder of the sons 
of Clodion. A troo p of light Barbarians, who 
roamed in quest of plunder, might chuse the 
winter for the conve pience of passing the river 

on 

* Exegeras mihi, at pn imitterem tibi» Attilar bellum stylo 

me posteris intimaturum cocperam fcriberci sed opfris 

arepti fasce perspecto, t f*duit inchoasse. Sidon. ApoU. I. 
viii. epist. 15. p. 246. 

f ■ Subito cum rupta tumultu 

Barbaries totas in te transfaderat Arctos^ 
Gallia. Pugnacem Regum comitante Gclono 
Gepida trux scquituj ; Scyrum Burgundio cogtt : 

hunus, Bellonotus, Neurus, Basteroa, T^ringui 
Brueterus, ulvosa vi*! quern Nicer abluit unda 
ProTumpit Francos. Cecidit cito secta bipennt 
Ht*rcynia in lintre^, et Rhenum tcxuit alno. 
£t jam terriBcis dilTudcrat Attila turmis 
in campos se Belga tuos* ■ j 

Panegyr. Avit. 3191 &c. 
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on the ice ; but the innumerable cavalry of the chap. 

. XXXV. 

Huns required such plenty of forage and pro- 
visions, as could be procured only in a milder 
season; the Hercynian forest supplied materials 
for a bridge of boats ; and the hostile myriads 
w^e poured, with resistless violence, into the 
Belgic provinces *. The consternation of Gaul 
was universal ; and the various fortunes of it^ 
cities have been adorned by tradition with mar- 
tyrdoms and miracles t* Troyes was saved by 
the merits of St. Lupus ; St. Servatius was re- 
moved from the world, that he might not behold 
the ruin of Tongres ; and the prayers of St. Ge- 
nevieve diverted the march of Attila from the 
neighbourhood of Paris. But as the greatest part 
of the Gallic cities were alike destitute of saints 
and soldiers, they were besieged and stormed by 
the Huns; who practised, in the example of 

Metz, 

* The most authentic and circumstantial account of this 
wrar, is contained in Jornandes (de Reb. Geticis, c. 36 — 41. 
p. 662—672.) who has sometimes abridged, and sometimes 
transcribed, the larger history of Cassiodorius. Jornandes, a 
quotation which it would be superfluous to repeat, may be 
corrected and illustrated by Gregory of Tours, I. ,2. c. St ^t 
7. and the Chronicles of Idatius, Isidore, and the two Pros- 
pers All the ancient testimonies are collected and inserted 
in the Historians of France ; but the reader should be cau- 
tioned against a supposed extract from the Chronicle of Ida- 
tius (among the fragments of Fredegarius, tom. ii« p. 462,) 
vrhich often contradicts the genuine text of the Gallician bi- 
shop. 

f The anchnt legendaries deserve some regard, as they 
are obliged 10 connect their fables with the real history of 
their own times. See the lives of St. Lupus, St Anianus, 
the bishops of Metz, St. Genevieve, &c. in the Historians 
pf France, tom. i. p. 6449 645, 649. tom. iii. p. 369. 
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XXXV.' ^^^^ *• ^^^^ customary maxims of wan They 
involved, in a promiscuous massacre, the priests 
who served at the alrar, and the infants, who, 
in the hour of danger, had been providently bap- 
tized by the bishop ; the flourishing city was de- 
livered to the flames, and a solitary chapel- of 
St Stephen marked the place where it formerly 
stood* From the Rhine and the Moselle, Attila 
advanced into the heart of Gaul ; crossed the Seine 
at Auxerre; and, after a long and laborious 
march, fixed his camp under the walls of Orleans, 
He was desirous of securing his conquests by the 
possession of an advantageous post, which com* 
manded the passage of the Loire ; and he de- 
pended on the secret invitation of Sangiban, king 
of the Alani, who had promised to betray the 
city, and to revolt from the service of the em- 
pire. But this treacherous conspiracy was detect- 
ed and disappointed ; Orleans had been strength- 
ened with recent fortifications ; and the assaults 
of the Huns were vigorously repelled by the faith- 
ful valour of the soldiers, or citizens, who de- 
fended the place. The pastcual diligence of 

Anianus, 

* The scepticism of the Count de Boat (Hist, des Peuples^ 
torn. vii. p. 539. 540.) cannot be reconciled with any princi- 
plea of reason or criticism. Is not Gregory of Tours precise 
and positive in his account of the destruction of Metz ? At 
the distance of no more than 100 years» could he be igno« 
rant, could the people be ignorant, of the fate of a city, the 
factual residence of his sovereigns, the kings of Austrasia ? 
The learned Count, who seems to have undertaken the apolo- 
gy of Attila, and the Barbai ians, appeals to the false Idatius, 
parcent civitatibus Germanise et Gallix, and forgets, that the 
true Idatius had explicitly affirmed, plurimae civitatcs effractse^ 
among which be enumerates Metz. 
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Anianus, a bishop of primitive sanctity and con- chap. 
summate prudence, exhausted every art of reli- ^^^^.y^ 
gious policy to support their courage, till the ar- 
rival of the expected, succours. After an obsti- 
nate siege, the walls were shaken by the battering 
rams; the Huns had already occupied the sub- 
urbs ; and the people, who were incapable of bear- 
ing arms, lay prostrate in prayer. Anianus, who 
anxiously counted the days and hours, dispatched 
a trusty messenger to observe, from the rampart, 
the face of the distant country. He returned 
twice without any intelligence, that could inspire 
hope or comfort ; but, in his third report, he 
mentioned a small cloud, which he had faintly 
descried at the extremity of the horizon. " It is 
the aid of God 1" exclaimed the bishop, in a tone 
of pious confidence ; and the whole multitude re- 
peated after him, '* It is the aid of, God." The 
remote object, on which every eye was fixed, be- 
came each moment larger and more distincf ; the 
Roman and Gothic banners were gradually per- 
ceived ; and a favourable wind blowing aside the 
dust, discovered, in deep array, the impatient squa- 
drons of j3Etius and Theodoric, who pressed for- 
wards to the relief of Orleans. 
The facility with which Attila had penetrated AUitnce of 

of the Ro« 

into the heart of Gaul, may be ascribed to his mans and 
insidious policy, as well as to the terror of his ^'•^K®^*^*- 
arms. - His public declarations were skilfully 
mitigated by his private assurances ; he alter- 
nately soothed and threatened the Romans and 
the Goths ; and the courts of Ravenna and Thou- 

louse. 
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CHAP, louse, mutually suspicious of each other's inten- 
tions, beheld, with supine indiiFerence, the ap- 
proach of their common enemy, ^tius was the 
sole guardian of the public safety ; but his wisest 
measures were embarrassed by a faction, which, 
since the death of Placidia, infested the Imperial 
palace : the youth of Italy trembled at the sound 
of the trumpet ; and the Barbarians, who, from 
feai^ or aiFection, were inclined to the cause of 
Attila, awaited, with doubtful and venal faith, 
the event of the war. The patrician passed the 
Alps at the head of some troops, whose strength 
and numbers scarcely deserved the name of an 
army ** But on his arrival at Aries, or Lyons, 
he was confounded by the intelligence, that the 
Visigoths, refusing to embrace the defence of 
Gaul, had determined to expect, within their 
own territories, the formidable invader, whom they 
professed to despise. The senator Avitus, who, 
after the honourable exercise of the Praetorian 
praefecture, had retired to his estate in Auvergne, 
was persuaded to accept the important embassy, 
which he executed with ability and success* He 
represented to Theodoric, that an ambitious con-^ 
queror, who aspired to the dominion of the earth, 
could be resisted only by the firm and unani^ 
mous alliance of the powers whom he laboured 
to oppress. The lively eloquence of Avitus in«» 
flamed the Gothic warriors, by the description of 

the 

* ■ Vix liquerat Alpei 

^tius, tenue, et rarum sine milite ducens 
Robur, in auxiliis Geticum male credulus agmen 
Incassum propriis pr««uniens adfore castris. 

Faocgyr. Arit. 328, &c. 
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the injuries whi< \ a thear ancestors had suffered from 
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Ill THE DECLlNfi AIJD tALL 

CHAP, frradually collected the troops of Gaul and Ger^ 

XXXV. o / i 

many, who had formerly acknowled^'jed themselves 



the subjects, or soldiers, of the republic, but wha 
now claimed the rewards of voluntary service, and 
the rank of independent allies ; the 1 ^aeti, the Ar- 
moricans, the Breones, the Saxons, the Burgun- 
dians, the Sarmatians, or Alani, the RipuarianSy 
and the Franks who followed Mero^ eus as theii* 
lawful prince. Such was the various a:rmy, which, 
under the conduct of jSltius and TheoAoric, advan-* 
ced, by rapid marches, to relieve Orlc ans, and ta 
give battle to the innumerable host of Attila *.• 
Attiiia re- O^ their approach the king of thi 3 Huns im- 
**hdn« of^* mediately raised the siege, and sounded a retreat 
Champagne to rccal the foremost of his troo[>!5 from the 
pillage of a city which they had already en- 
tered t« The valour of Attila was nlways guided 
by his prudence ; and as he foresilv the fatal con- 
sequences of a defeat in the heat t of Gaul, he 
repassed the Seine, and expected the enemy in 
the plains of Chalons, whose sn^ooth and |fcvel 

surface 

• The review of the array of^tius is mlidc by Jornandcff, 
c. 36. p. 664. edit Grot. tom. ii. p. 23. of the hittoriaot of 
France, with the notes of the Benedictine Ei litor. The Laid 
were a promiscuous race of Barbarians^ boni or naturalized in 
Gaul ; and the Riparii, or Rifuarii, derived their name from 
their posts on th<f three rivers, the Rhine, tkie Mcuse, and the 
Moselle ; the ^rmoricant possessed the independent cities be- 
tween the Seine and the Loire. A colonj of Saxmu hacf 
been planted in the diocese of Baycux ; the ilurgundiant were 
settled in Savoy ; and the Bre§nes were a warlike tribe of 
RhGctians, to the east of the lake of Conttam^e. 
/ f Aurelianensis urbis obsidio, oppugnati* 3, irruptio^ nee 

direptio, 1. v« Sidon. Apollin. 1. viii. epivt. 15. p. 14^. 
The preservation of Orleans might be easil| turned inta ^ 
miraclei obtained, and foretold^ by the holy hi'ishop. * 
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surface was adapted to the operations of his Scy- chap. 

XXXV. 

thian cavalry. But in this tumultuary retreat, 
the vanguard of the Romans, and their allies^ 
continually pressed, and sometimes engaged, the 
troops whom Attila and posted in the rear ; the 
hostile columns, in the darkness of thcs night, and 
the perplexity of the roads, might encounter each 
other without design ; and the bloody conflict of 
the Franks and Gepidae, in which fifteen thou- 
sand * Barbarians were slain, was a prelude to a 
more general and decisive action. The Cata* 
Jaunian fields t spread themselves round Chalons, 
and extend, according to the vague measurement 
of Jornandes, to the length of one hundred and 
fifty, and the breadth of one hundred, miles, 
over the whole province, which is intitled to 
the appellation of a champaign country {. This 
spacious plain was distinguished, however, by 
some inequalities of ground ; and the importance 
of an height, which commanded the camp of 
Attila, was understood, and disputed, by the 
two generals. The young and valiant Toris- 
mond first occupied the summit; the Goths 
rushed with irresistible weight on the Huns, who 
Vol. VI. I . laboured 

^ The common editions read XCM i but tberc ia $omc au- 
thority of manuscripts (and almost any authority is suffici- 
ent) for the more reasonable number of xvm. ' 

f Chalons, or Doro-Catalaunum, afterwards Catalauni» had 
formerly made a part of the territory of Rhcims, from whence 
it is distant ooly twenty-seven milc3. Sec Vales. Notit, Gall, 
p. 136. D'Anville, Notice dc I'Anciennc Gaule, p* 212. 279. 

J The name of Caropaoia, or Campagnc, is frequently 
mentioned by Gregory of 'I'ours ; and that great province, of 
which Rheims was the capital, obeyed the command cf a 
duke. Vales. Notit. p. 120— 123. 
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CHAP, laboured to ascend from the opposite side ; and 

XXXV. , . 

the possession of this advantageous post inspired 
both the trddps and their leaders with a fiair 
assurance of victory. The anxiety of Attila 
prompted him to consult his priests and haruspices. 
It was reported, that after scrutinizing the in- 
trails of victims, and scraping their bones, they 
revealed, in mysterious language, his own de- 
feat, with the death of his principal adversary ; 
and that the Barbarbn, by accepting the equiva- 
lent, expressed his involuntary esteeiti for the 
superior merit of iEtius. But the unusual die- 
spondency, which seemed to prevail among the 
Huns, engaged Attila to use the expedient, so 
familiar to the generals of antiquity, of animating 
his troops by a military oration ; and his language 
was that of a king who had often fought and 
conquered at their head *. He pressed them to 
consider their past glory, their actual danger, 
and thdr future hopes. The same fortune, 
which opened the deserts and morasses of Scy- 
thia to their unarmed valour, which had laid 
so many warlike nations prostrate at their 
feet, had reserved the joys of this memorable 
field for the consummation of their victories. 
The cautious steps of their enemies, their strict 
alliance, and their advantageous posts, he artfully 
represented as the effects, not of prudence, but 

of 

♦ I am Kcnflib!e that these military orations are usually 
composed by the historian ; yet the old Ostrogoths, who had 
served under Attila, might f epeat hrs discourse to Cassiodo* 
.tius: the ideas, and even the expressions, have an original 
tScythian cast ; and I doubt, whether an Italiaa of the sixth 
century would have thought of the faujua certaminis ^a«irif. 
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of fear. The Visigoths alone were the strength c h a p. 



and nerves of. the opposite army ; and the Huns 
might sectirely trample on the degenerate Ro- 
mans, whose close and compact order betrayed 
their apprehensions, and who were equally inca- 
pable of supporting the dangers, or the fatigues, 
of a day of battle. The doctrine of predestina- 
tion, so favourable to martial virtue, was care- 
fully inculcated by the king of the Huns ; who 
assured his subjects, that the warriors^ protected 
by Heaven, were safe and invulnerable amidst 
the darts of the enemy ; but that the unerring 
Fates would strike their victims in the bosom of 
inglorious peace. " I myelf,** continued Attila, 
*' will throw the first javelin, and the wretch 
** who refuses to imitate the example of his sove- 
** reign, is devoted to inevitable death.'* The 
spirit of the Barbarians was rekindled by the pre- 
sence, the voice, and the example, of their in-^ 
trepid leader; and Attila, yielding to their im- 
patience, immediately formed hife order of battle. 
At the hea J of his brave and faithful Huns, he 
occupied in person the centre of the line. Thd 
nations subject to his empire, the Rugians, the 
Heruli, the Thuringians, the Franks, the Bur- 
gundians, were extended, on either hand, over^ 
the ample space of the Catalaunian fields ; the 
right wing was commanded by Ardaric, king of 
the Gepidae j and the three valiant brothers, who 
xeigned over the Ostrogoths, were posted on th^ 
left to oppose the kindred tribes of the Visigoths^ 
The disposition of the allies was regulated by a dif-' 
ferent principle. Sangiban, the faithless king of* 

1 a thi 



XXXV. 
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CHAP, the Alani, was placed in the centre ; where' his? 

XXXV. ... 

{^„0^ymi^ motions might be strictly watched, and his trea- 
chery might be instantly punished, -^tius assimied 
the command of the left, and Theodoric of the 
^ right wing : while Torismond still continued to 
occupy the heights which appear to have stretched 
on the flank, and perha}^ the rear, of the Scythian 
army. The nations from the Volga to the Atlan- 
tic were assembled on the plain' of Chalons ; but 
many of these nations had been divided by fac- 
tion, or conquest, or emigration : and the ap- 
pearance of similar arms and ensigns, which 
threatened each other, presented the image of a 
civil war. 

Battle of The discipline and tactics of the Greeks and 
Romans form an interesting part of their national 
manners. The attentive study of the militaiy 
operations of Xenophon, or Caesar, or Frederic, 
when they are described by the same genius which 
conceived and executed them, may tend to im- 
prove (if such improvement can be wished) the 
art of destroying the human species. But the 
battle of Chalons can only excite our curiosity 
by the magnitude of the object ; since it was de- 
V eided by the blind impetuosity of Barbarians, and 
has been related by partial writers, whose civil or 
ecclesiastical profession secluded them from the 
knowledge of military affairs. Cassiodorius, how- 
ever, had familiarly conversed with many Gothic 
warriors, who served in that memorable engage- 
ment ; " a conflict,** as they informed him, 
" fierce, various, obstinate, and bloody ; such 
" as could not be paralleled, either in the pre- 

" sent. 
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*' sent, or in past ages.'* The number of the chap. 
elain amounted to one hundred and sixty-two 
thousand, or, according to another account, three 
hundred thousand persoas * ; and these incredible 
exaggerations suppose a real and effective loss, 
sufficient to justify the historjan'$ renoark, that 
whole generations may be swept away, by the 
madness of kings, in' the space of a single hour. 
After the mutual and repeated discharge of missile 
weapons, in which ^the archers of Scythia might 
signalize their superior dexterity, the cavalry and 
infantry of the two armies were furiously mingled 
in closer combat. The Huns, who fought under 
the eyes of their king, pierced through the feeble 
and doubtful centre of the allies, separated their 
wings from each other, and wheeling, with a 
rapid effort, to the left, directed their whole 
force against the Visigoths. As Theodoric rode 
along the ranks, to anin|iate his troops, he re- 
ceived a mortal stroke from the javelin of An- 
dages, a noble Ostrogoth, and immediately fell 
from hfs horse. The wounded king was op^ 
pressed in the general disorder, and trampled 
under the feet of his own cavalry ; and this im- 
portant death served to explain the ambiguous 
prophecy of the Haruspices. Attila already ex- 

I 3 ulted 

* The expressions of Jornandes, or rather of Cassioiioriiis, 
are extremely strong. Belhim atrox, multiplex, immane, per- 
tinax, cui simili nulla usquam narrat antiquicas : ubi talia ges- 
ta referuntur, ut nihil esset quod in vita sua conspicere potuis- 
set egregius, qui hujus miracttli privaretur aspectu. Dubos 
([Hist. Critique, torn. i. p. 392, 393.) attempts to reconcile 
the 162,000 of Jornandes with the 300,000 of Idatius and 
Isidore ; by supposing, that the larger number included t))c 
total destruction of the war, the effects of disease, the slaugb- 
ter of the unarmed people, &c. 
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CHAP, ulted in the confidence of victory, when the 
valiant Torismont descended from the hills, and 
verified the remainder of the prediction. The 
Visigoths, who had been thrown into qonfusion 
by the flight, or defection, of the Alani, gra- 
dually restored their order of battle ; and the 
Huns were undoubtedly vanquished, since Attila 
was compelled to retreat. He had exposed his 
person with the rashness of a private soldier ; but 
the intrepid trdops of the centre had pushed for- 
wards beyond the rest of the line ; their attack 
was faintly supported; their flanks were un- 
guarded ; and the conquerors of Scythia and 
Germariy were saved by the approach of the night 
from a total defeat. They retired- within the 
circle of waggons that fortified their camp ; and 
the dismounted squadrons prepared themselves 
for a defence, to which neither their arms, nor 
their temper, were adapted. The event \fas 
doubtful : but Attila had secured a last and ho- 
nourable resource. The saddles and rich fumi- 
tnre of the cavalry were collected by his order 
into a funeral pile ; and the magnanimous Bar- 
barian had resolved, if his intrenchments should 
be forced, to rush headlong into the flames, and 
to deprive his enemies of the glory which they 
might have acquired, by th^ death ov captivity of 
Attila *. 

But 

• Tlic Count dc Buat (Hist, dcs Penplei^ &c. torn. vii. p. 
55 4r-97 3) still depending on the fal/e, and again rcjecjting th^ 
true IdatiiiR, has divided the defeat of Attila into two great 
battles; the former near Oileansi the latter in Champagne : in 
ttic onC| Theodoric was sliua : in the other, he was revenged^ 
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But his enemies had passed the night in equal & h a p. 
disorder and anxiety. The inconsiderate courage ;^,.^-y^O 
of Torismond was tempted to urge the pursuit, ^^^^^^^ ^ 
till he unexpectedly found himself, with a few 
followers, in the midst of the Scythian waggons, 
Jn the confusion of a nocturnal combat, he was 
thrown from his horse ; and the Gothic prince 
must have perished like his father, if his youth- 
ful strength^ and the intrepid zeal of his com- 
panions, had not rescued him from this dangerous 
situation. In the same, manner, but on the left 
of the line, -^tius himself separated from his 
allies, ignorant of their victory, and anxious for 
their fate, encountered and escaped the hostile 
troops, that were scattered over the plains of 
Chalons ; and at length reached the camp of the 
Goths, which he could only fortify with a slight 
rampart of shields, till the dawn of day. The 
Imperial general was soon satisfied of the defeat 
of Attila, who still remained inactive within his 
intrenchments ; and when he contemplated the 
bloody scene, he observed, with secret satisfac- 
tion, that the loss had principally fallen, on the 
Barbarians. The body of Theodoric, pierced 
with honourable wounds, was discovered under a 
heap of the slain : his subjects bewailed the death 
of their king and father ; but their tears were min- 
gled with songs and acclamations, and his funeral 
rites were performed in the face of a vanquished 
enemy. The Goths, clashing their arms, elevated 
on a buckler his eldest son Torismond, to whom 
they justly ascribed the. glory of their success; 
and the new king accepted the obligation of re- 

I 4 venge, 
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c H A P. venge, as a sacred portion of his paternal inher 
ritance. Yet the Goths themselves were asto- 
nished by the fierce and undaunted aspect of their 
formidable antagonist ; and their historian has 
compared Attila to a lio^i encompassed in his den, 
and threatening his hunters with redoubled fury. 
The kings and nations, who might have deserted 
his standard in the hour of distress, were made 
sensible, that the displeasure of their monarch 
was the most imminent and inevitable danger. 
All his instruments of martial music incessantly 

m 

sounded a loud and animating strain of defiance ; 
and the foremost troops who advanced to the 
assault, were checked, or destroyed, by showers 
of arrows from every side of the intrenchments. 
It was determined in a general council of war, to 
besiege the ki^g of the Huns in his camp, to 
intercept his provisions, and to reduce him to 
the alternative of a disgraceful treaty, or an un- 
equal combat. But the impatience of the Bar- 
barians soon disdained these cautious and dilatory 
measures : and the mature policy of iEtius was 
apprehensive, that, after the extirpation of the 
Huns, the republic would be oppressed by the 
pride and power of the Gothic naxion. The 
patrician exerted the superior ascendent of autho- 
rity and reason, to calm the passions, which the 
son of Thcodoric considered as a duty ; repre- 
sented, with seeming aftbction, and real truth, 
the dangers of absence and delay ; and persuaded 
Torismond to disappoint, by his speedy return, 
the ambitious designs of his brothers, who 
might occupy the throne and treasures of Thou- 

louse. 
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louse*. After the departure of the Goths, and chap. 
the separation of the allied army, Attila, . was sur- 
prised at the vast silence that reigned over the 
plains of Chalons ; the suspicion of some hostile 
stratagem detained him several days within the 
circle of his waggons ; and his retreat beyond 
the Rhine confessed the last victory which was 
atchieved in the name of the Western empire. 
Meroveus and his Franks observing a prudent 
distance, and magnifying the opinion of their 
strength, by the numerous fires which they kin- 
dled every night, continued to follow the rear 
of the Huns, till they reached the confines of 
Thuringia. The Thuringians served in the army 
of Attila : they traversed, both in their march 
and in their return, the territories of the Franks ; 
and it was perhaps in this war that they exercised 
the cruelties, which, about fourscore years after- 
wards, were revenged by the son of Clovis. They 
massacred their hostages, as well as their cap- 
tives : two hundred young maidens were tortured 
with exquisite and unrelenting rage ; their bodies 
were torn asunder by wild hors^, or their bones 
were crushed under the weight of rolling wag- 
gons ; and their unburied limbs were abandoned 
on the public roads, as a prey to dogs and vul- 
tures. 

* Jornandes dc Rebus Geticis, c. 41. p. 671. Tlic policy 
of Stilts, and the behaviour of Torismond, are extrtmely 
natural ; and the patrician, according to Grej^ory of Tours 
(I. ii. c. 7. p. 163 ) dismissed the prince of the Franks, by 
suggesting to him a similar apprehension. The false Idaiius 
ridiculously pretends, that ^lius paid a clandestine, noc- 
turnal, visit to the kings of the Huns and of the Visigoths; 
from each of whom he obtained a bribe of ten thousand pieces 
of gold, as the price of an undisturbed retreat. 
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CHAP, tures. Such were those savage ancestors, whose 
V.,„#yO imaginary virtues have sometimes excited the 

praise and envy of civilized ages * ! 
Invasion of Neither the spirit, nor the forces, nor the 
Attiia, reputation of Attila, were impaired by the f;^- 
A.D.45*. ^Jpg ^f ji^g Gallic expeditioiii. In the ensuing 

spring, he repeate4 his demand, of the princess 
Honoria, and her patrimonial treasures. The 
demand was again rejected, or eluded ; and the 
indignant lover immediately took the field, parsed 
the Alps, invaded Italy, and besieged Aquileia 
with an innumerable host of Barbarians. Those 
Barbarians were unskilled in the methods of con- 
ducting a regular siege, which, even among the 
ancients, required some knowledge, or at least 
some practice, of the mechanic arts. But the 
labour of many thousand provincials and captives, 
whose lives were sacrificed without pity, might 
execute the most painful and dangerous work* 
I The skill of the Roman artists might be cor- 
rupted to the destruction of their country. The 
walls of Aquileia were assaulted by a formidable 
train of battering rams, moveable turrets, and 
engines, that threw stones, darts, and fire f ; and 

the 

* These cruelties which are passionately deplored by Theo- 
cloric, the son of Clovis (Gregory of Tours, 1. iii. c. lo. p. 
190.) suit the time and circumstances of the iovasion of At- 
tila. His residence in Thuringia was long attested by pop- 
ular tradition ; and he is supposed to have assembled a cotir* 
cultai^ or diet, in the territory of Eisenach. See Mascou, '*«3°« 
who scttl<r8 with nice accuracy the extent o^ ancient Thuringia, 
anri derives its name from the Gothic tribe of the Thervingi. 

f Machinis conslructis, omnibusque tormcntorum gene- 
rihus adhibitis.. Jornandes, c.'42. p. 673. In the thirteenth 
leniury, the Moguls battered the cities of China with large 

engines 
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the monarch of the Huns emploved the forcible ~ chap. 

• XXXV 

impulse of hope, fear, emulation, and interest, 
to subvert the only barrier which delayed the 
conquest of Italy. Aquileia was at that period 
one of the richest, the most populous, and tbc 
strongest of the maritime cities of the Hadriatic 
coast. The Gothic auxiliaries, who appear to 
have served under their native princes Alaric and 
Antala, communicated their intrepid spirit ; and 
the citizens still remembered the glorious and 
successful resistance, which their ancestors had 
opposed to a fierce, inexorable Barbarian, who 
disgraced the majesty of the Roman purple. 
Three months were consumed without effect in 
the siege of Aquileia ; till the want of provisions^ 
and the clamours of his ,army, compelled Attila 
to relinquish the enterprise ; and reluctantly to 
issue his orders, that the troops should strike 
their tents the next morning, and begin their 
retreat. But as he rode round the walls, pen- 
sive, angry, and disappointed, he observed a stork 
preparing to leave her nest, in one of the towers, 
and to fly with her infant family 'towards the 
country. He seized, with the ready penetration 
of a statesman, this trifling incident, which chance 
had offered to superstition ; and exclaimed, in a 

loud 

engines constructed by the Mahometans or Christian s-in their 
service, which threw stones from 150 to 300 pounds weight. 
Jn the defence of their country, the Chinese used gun powder, 
and even bombs, above an hundred years befye they were 
knowB in Europe ; yet even those celestial, or infernal arms, 
were insufficient to protect a pusillanimous nation, ^ci; 
Qaubil. Hist, des Mongous, p. 70> 77. 155. 157, 3cc. 
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CHAP. loud and cheerful tone, that such a domestic 

XXX.V 

bird, so constantly attached to human society, 
would never have abandoned her ancient seats, 
unless those towers had been devoted to impend- 
ing ruin and solitude *. The favourable omen 
inspired an assurance of victory ; the siege was 
renewed, and prosecuted with fresh vigour ; a 
large breach was made in the part of the wall 
from whence the stork had taken her flight ; the 
Huns mounted to the assault with irresistible fury ; 
and the succeeding generation could scarcely dis* 
cover the ruins of Aquileia f. After this dread- 
ful chastisement, Attila pursued \ns march ; and 
as he passed, the cities of Altinum, Corcordia, 
and Padua, were reduced into heaps of stones and 
ashes. The inland towns, Vicenza, Verona, and 
Bergamo, were exposed to the rapacious cruelty 
of the Huns. Milan and Pavia submitted, with- 
out resistance, to the loss of their wealth ; and 
applauded the unusual clemency, which preser- 
ved from the flames the public, as well as private, 
buildings ; and spared the lives of .the captive 
mulritude. The popular traditions of Comum, 
Turin, or Modena, may justly be suspected ; yet 

they 

* Th^ sart^e story is told by Jornandes, and by Procopius 
(de Bell. Vandal. 1. i. c. 4. p. 187, iSS.) : nor is it easy to 
decide wliich is the original. But the Greek historian is 
guilty of an inexcusable mistake, in placing the siege of 
Aquileia after the death of ^tius. * 

f Jornandes, about an hundred years afterwards, affirms, 
that Aquilei%\va3 so completely ruined, ita ut vix ejus vesti- 
gia, ut appareant, reliquerint. See Jornandes de Reb. Ge- 
ticis, c. 42. p. 673. Paul. Diacon. 1. ii. c. 14. p. 785. Liut- 
prand. Hist. I. iii. c. 2. The name of Aquileia was sometimes 
applied to Forum Julii (Cividad dell Friuli) the more recent 
capital of the Venetian province. 
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they concur with more authentic eviderxe to chap. 

♦ XXXV 

prove, that Attila spread his ravages over the 



ricTi. plains of modem Lombardy: which are 
divided by the Po, and bounded by the Alps and 
Appennine *. When he took possession of the 
royal palace of Milan, he was surprised, and of- 
fended, at the sight of a picture, which repre- 
sented the CjEsars seated on their throne, and the 
princes of Scythia prostrate at their feet. The 
revenge which Attila inflicted on this monument 
' of Roman vanity, was harmless and ingenioits. 
He commanded a painter to reverse the figures, 
and the attitudes; and the emperors were de- 
lineated on the same canvas, approaching in a 
suppliant posture to empty their bags of tributary 
gold before the throne of the Scythian monarch f. 
The spectators must have confessed the truth and 
propriety of the alteration ; and were perhs^ps 
tempted to apply, on this singular occasion, the 
well-known fabte of the dispute between the lion 
and the man ^. . 

It 

• In describing this war of Attila, a war so famous, but 
80 imperfectly kno\v5, I have taken for my guides two learned 
Italians, who considered the subject with some peculiar ad- 
vantages; Sigoniua, de Imperio Occidental!, 1. xiii. in his 
works, torn. i. p. 49J— J02. ; and Muratori, Annali d'lta- 
lia, torn. iv. p. 229 — 236, 8vb edition. 

f This article may be found under two dilFcrent articles 
(fuhMXavt and««^vx^)of the miscellaneous compilation of Suidas* 

t Leo respondit, humana hoc pictum manu : 
Videres hominem dejectum, si pingcre 
Leonea scircnt. Appendix ad Phacdrum, Fab. xxv. 

^ The lion in Fhaedrus very foolishly appeals from pictures to 
the amphitheatre : and I am glad to observe, that the native 
taste of La Fontaine (1. iii. fable x.) has omitted this mon 
lame and impotent conclusion. 



•• 
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c\fA\\ It is a saying worthy of the ferocious pride of 
K„,J^y^^ Attila, that the grass never grew on the spot 
Tf^lhe ie"^" where his horse had trod. Yet the savage de- 
puWicof stroyer undesignedly laid the foundations of a 
*^"*^'* republic, which revived, in the feudal state of 
Europe, the art and spirit of commercial industry. 
The celebrated name of Venice, or Venetia *, 
was formerly diffused Over a large and fertile 
province of Italy, from the confines of Pannonia 
to the river Addua, and from the Po to the Rh£-> 
tian and Julian Alps. Before the irruption of 
the Barbarians, fifty Venetian cities flourished in 
peace and prosperity : Aquileia was placed in the 
most conspicuous station : but the ancient dignity 
of Padua was supported by agriculture and ma- 
Tiufactures ; and the property of five hundred 
citizens, who were entitled to the equestrian rank, 
must have amounted, at the strictest computation, 
to one million seven hundred thousand pounds. 
Many families of Aquileia, Padua, and the adja* 
cent towns, who fled from the sword of the Huns, 
found a safe, though obscure, refuge in the neigh- 
bouring islands f. At the extremity of the Gulf, 

' where 

* Paul the Dcacoa (dc Gcstla LangObard. 1. il c. 14. p. 
. 784.) describes the provinces of Icaly about the cud of the 
eighth century. Vetigtia non solum in paucis insulis quas 
Munc Venetias dicimus, constat ; sed ejus terminus a Pln- 
noniae fiuibus usque Adduara fluvium protclatur. The history 
of that ptovincc till the age of Charlenftagnc forms the first 
and mpst interesting part of thp Verona lllustrata (p. i, — ■ 
388.) in which the marquis Sqipio Maffei has shewn himself 
equally capable of enlarged vlewe and minute disquisitions. 

t This emigration is not attssted by any contemporary evi. 
deoce : but the fact u proved by the event, and the circum- 
stances might be preserved by tradition. The citizens of 
Aquileia retired to the Isle of Graidus, those of Padua to 
Rivus Altus, or Rialto, where the city of Venice was aftc»- 
wards built, &c« 
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where the Hadriatic feebly imitates the tides of chap. 

• XXXV 

the ocean, near an hundred small islands are sepa- ,^^^y^^ 
rated by shallow water from the continent, and ^' ^' 45 1- 
protected from the waves by several long slips of 
land, which admit the entrance of vessels through 
some secret and narrow channels*. Till the 
middle of the fifth century, these remote ' and 
sequestered spots remained without cultivation, 
with few inhabitants, and almost without a name^ 
But the manners of the Venetian fugitives, their 
arts and their government, were gradually form- 
ed by their new situation ; and one of the epistles 
of Cassiodorius f which describes their condition • 
about seventy years afterwards, may be consider- 
ed as the primitive monument of the republic. 
The minister of Theodoric compares them, in his 
quaint declamatory style, to water-fowl, who had 
fixed their nests on the bosom of the waves ; and 
though he allows, that the Venetian provinces^ 
had formerly contained many noble families, he 
insinuates, that they were^ now reduced by mis- 
fortune to the $ame level of humble poverty 
Fish was the common, and almost the universal, 

food 

* The topography and antiquities of the Venetian islands, 
from Gradus to Clodia, or Chioggia, are accurately stated in 
the Dissertatio Chronographica de Italia Medii ^vi, P* > 5 ^ 

f Cas&iodor. Variar. 1. xii. epist. 24. Maffei (Verona 
lUustrata, part i. p. 240 — 254.) has translated and explained 
this curious letter, in the spirit of a learned antiquarian and a 
faithful subject, who considered Venice as the only legitimate 
offspring of the Ron:»«n republic. He fixes the date of the 
epistle, and consequently the prefecture, of Cassiodorius, A* 
^- 5^3 9 ^^^ ^^c marquis's authority has the more weight, 
as he had prepared an edition of his works, and actually pub« 
lished a dissertation on the true orthography of his name* 
See Osservazioni LcVterairci torn. ii. p. 290—339* 
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CHAP, food of every rank : their only treasure consisted 

XXXV. 

in the plenty of salt, which they extracted from 
the sea : and the exchange of that commodity, 
so essential to human life, was substituted in the 
neighbouring markets to the currency of gold 
and silver. A people, whose habitations might 
be doubtfully assigned to the earth or water, soon 

, became alike familiar with the two elements : 
and the demands of avarice succeeded to those 
of necessity. The islanders, who, from Grado to 
Chiozza, were intimatelv connected . with each 
other, penetrated into the heart of Italy, by 
the secure, though laborious, navigation of the 
rivers and inland canals. Their vessels, which 
were continually inaeasing in size and number, 
visited all the harbours of the Gulf \ and the mar- 
riage, which Venice annually celebrates with the 
Hadriatic, was contracted in her early infancy. 
The epistle of Cassiodorius, the Praetorian prae- 
fect, is addressed to the maritime tribunes : and 
lie exhorts them, in a mild tone of authority , to 
animate the zeal of their countrymen for the pub- 
lic service, which required their assistance to 
transport the magazines of wine and oil from the 

- province of Istria to the royal city of Raveima. 
The ambiguous office of these magistrates is ex- 
plained by the tradition, that, in ' the twelve prin- 
cipal islands, twelve tribunes, or judges, were 
created by an annual and popular election. The 
existence of the Venetian republic . under the 
Gothic kingdom of Italy, is attested by the same 
authentic record, which annihilates their lofty 

claim 



Lomana. 
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clairri of original and perpetual independence*, chap. 
—The Italians, who had long since renounced w^^-yO 
the exercise of arms, were surprised, after forty ^^^^*^* 8»™ 
years peace, by the approach of a formidable K( 
Barbarian, whom they abhorred, as the enemy 
of their religion,^ as well as of their repubfic. 
Amidst the general consternation, iEtius alone 
was incapable of fear ; but it was impossible that 
he should atchieve, alone, and unassisted, any 
military exploits worthy of his former renown* 
The Barbarians who had defended Gaul, refused 
to march to the relief of Italy ; and the succours 
promised by the Eastern emperor were distant and 
doubtful. Since ^tius, at the head of his do* 
mestic troops, still maintained the field, and ha- 
rassed or retarded the march of Attila, he never 
shewed himself more truly great, than at the time 
when his conduct was blamed by an ignorant and 
ungrateful people t- If the mind of Valentiniau 
had been susceptible of any generous sentiments, 
he would have chosen such a general for his ex^ 
Vol. VI. K ample 

• 

• Sec,' in the second volume of Amclot dc la Houssale 
Histoire du Gouvernement de Veni8e» a translation of the fa- 
mous SquittlniQ. This book, whicti has been exalted far 
mbove its merits, is stained in every line with the disinge*- 
nuous malevolence of party ; but the principal evidence, ge- 
0ttine and apocryphal, is brought together, and the reader 
will easily chuse the fair .medium. 

f Sirmond (Not. ad Sidon. Apollin. p. 19.) has published 
a curious passage from the Chronicle of Prosper, Attila re- 
dintegratis viribus, quas in GaUia amiserat, Italiam ingredi 
per Fannonias intendit ; nihil duce nostro &\\o secundum 
prions bslH opera prospiciente, &c. He reproaches iBtius 
with -neglecting to guard the Alps, and with a design ty 
abandon Italy ; hut this rash censure may at least be coun* 
terbalanced by the favourable testimonies of Idatius and Isi* 
dore. 
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CHAP, ample and his guide. But the timid grandscMT o/ 
^^'^' J Theodosius, instead of sharing the dangers, es- 
caped from the sound of war ; and his hasty 
retreat from Ravenna to Rome, from an impreg^ 
nable fortress to an open capita), betrayed his 
secret intention of abandoning Italy, as soon as 
the danger should approach his Imperial person« 
This shameful abdication was suspended, how- 
ever, by the spirit of doubt and delay, which 
commonly adheres to pusillanimous counsels, and 
sometimes corrects their pernicious tendency. 
The Western emperor, with the senate and peo- 
ple of Rome, embraced the more salutary reso- 
lution of deprecating, by a solemn and suppliant 
embassy, the wrath of Atilla. This important 
comniission was accepted by Avieritis, who, from 
his birth and riches, his consular dignity, the 
numerous train of his clients, and his personal 
abilities, held the first rank in the Roman senate. 
The specious and artful character of Avienus *, 
was admirably qualified to conduct a negociation 
either of public or private interest : his colleague 
Trigetius had exercised the Praetorian prefec- 
ture of Italy } and Leo, bishop of Rome, con* 
scnted to expose his life for the safety of his flock. 
The genius of Leof was exercised and displayed 

< in 

* Sice tbe original portraits of Avienu*, and his fiTal Basi- 
liui, delineated and contrasted in the epistles (i. 9. p« 22.) of 
Sidootus. He had studied the characters of the two chiefs bf 
the senate ; hat he attached himself to Basilius, as the more 
solid and disinterested friend. 

f The character and principles of Leo may he traced in 
one hundred and forty-one oiiginal epistles, which illustrate 
tlie ecclesiaBtical history of his long and bu&y pontificate^ 
from A. D. 440 to 461. See Dupin, Bibliotbeque £ccksi* 
astique> tooi. iii* part pi ii. p. I20«*i65* 
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tn the public misfortunes ; and he has dcsftrved chap. 

XXXV 

the appellation of Great, by the successful zeal 
with which he laboured to establish his opinions 
and his authority, under the venerable names of 
orthodox faith and ecclesiastical discipline. The 
Roman ambassadors trere introduced to the tent 
of Attila, as he lay encamped at the place where 
fhe slow-winding Mincius is lost in the foaming 
waves of the lake Benacus *, and trampled, with 
his Scythian cavalry, the farma of Catullus and 
Virgil t« The Barbarian monarch listened with 
favourable, and even respectful, attention ; and 
the deliverance of Italy was purchased by the im- 
mense ransom, or dowry, of the Princess Honoria* 
The state of his army might facilitate the treaty, 
tmd hasten his retreat. Their •martial spirit was 
relaxed by the wealth and indolence of a ^arm 
climate. The shepherds of the North, whose ^ 
ordinary food consisted of milk and raw flesh, in-* 
dulged themselves too freely in the use of bread, 
of wine J and of meat prepared and seasoned by 
the arts of cookery J and the progress of disease 

K 2 revenged 

^ ■ - tardifl ingens ubi ilexibu* errat 
Miftchif et tenera pnetcxit amndme npa« 

Aonc lacus tantoe, et Lari maxirocy teqnc 
Fluctibiis, et fremitu aesargenB Ben ace marino* 
-f The Marquis Maffe^ (Verona lUuctrata, part i.^. 91^* 
129. .221* part \u p. 2,6.) has iilustrated with taste and. 
learning this interesting topographf. He places the inter* 
iriew of Attila and St Leo near Ariolicay or Ardelica, now 
Peschiera, at the conflux of the lake and river ; aicertains tht 
f ilia of Catullus^ in the delightful peninsula of Sarmto, an4 
diacovers the Andes of Virgil, in the village of Band^s, pre« 
cisely situate qua se Sttbducere colles incipiiint> where the 
Veronese bills imperceptibl/ slope down into the plain «f 
Mantua. 



[' 
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CHAP, revenged in some measure the injuries of the Ita- 
lians *• When Attila declared his resolution of 
carrying hit victorious arms to the gates of Rome^ 
he was admonished by his friends, as well as t>y 
his enemies, that Alaric had not long survived 
the conquest of the eternal city. His mind, supe- 
rior to real danger, was assaulted by imaginary 
terrors.; nor could he escape the influence of 
superstition, which had so often been subservient 
to his deigns f. The pressing eloquence of Leoy 
his majestic aspect,, and sacerdotal robes, excited 
the veneration of Attila for the spiritual father of 
the Christians. The apparition of the two apos- 
tles, St Peter and St Paul, who menaced the Bar- 
barian with instant death, if he rejected the prayer 
of their successor^ is one of the noblest legends of 
ecclesiastical tradition. The safety of Rome might 
deserve the interposition of celestial beings ; and 
some indulgence is due to a fable, which has been 
represented by the pencil of Raphael, and the chis- 
sel of Algardi t- B^f^^^ 

* Si stalim infesto agminc urbcm pciiisscnt, grande discri- 
men esset : sed in Venetia quo fere tractu Italia moIHssima 
est, ip's^ soli caliqUe dementi^ robur clanguit. Ad hoc pi- 
nis U8& carniique coctse, cl dulceditie vini mitigatos, &c. This 
passage of Florus (iii. 3.) is still more applicable to the 
Huns than to the Cimbii* and it may serve as a commentary 
on the eehstial plague, with which Idatius and Isidore have 
afflicted the troops of Attila. 

t The historian Friscus had positively mentioned the ef- 
fect which this example produced on the mind of Attila. 
Joraandes c. 4a. p. 673. 

X The picture of Raphael is. in the Vatican ; the basso (or 
perhaps the alto) ^relievo of Algardi, on one of the altars of 
St. Peter (see Dubos, Reflexions sur la Poesie et sur U Pein- 
turci torn. i. p. 519, 520. Baronius (Annal. Eccles. A. 
D. 452. No 57, 58.) bravely sustains the truth of the appa- 
rition L which is rejectedi how«vcr| by the most learned and 
pious Catholics. 
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Before the king of the Huns evacuated Italy, chap. 

XXXV 

he. threatened to return more dreadful, and more ^^,,,^^-0 
implacable, if his bride, the princess Honoria, The death; 
were not, delivered to his ambassadors within the a/d. 433* 
term stipulated by the treaty. Yet, in the mean 
while, Attila relieved his tenlder anxiety, by ad- 
ding a beautiful maid, whose name was Ildico, 
to the list of his innumerable wives*. Their 
marriage was celebrated with barbaric pomp and 
festivity, at his wooden palace beyond the Da- 
nube; and the monarch, oppressed with wine ^ 
and sleep, retired, at a late hour, from the ban- 
quet to the nuptial bed. His attendants con- 
tinued to respect his pleasures, or his repose, the 
greatest part of the ensuing day, till the unusual 
silence alarmed their fears and suspicions; and, 
after attempting to awaken Attila by loud and 
repeated cries', they at length broke into the 
royal apartment. They found the tremblitig 
bride sitting by the bedside, hiding her face with 
her veil, and lamenting her own danger, as well 
as the death of the king, who had expired during 

K 3 the 

* Attila, ut Priscus historicas refcrt, (xtinctionis suas tem- 
porCf puellam Ildico numincy decoram valde, sibi matrimoBi- 
um post innumerabiles uzores . . . socians. Jornandcft, c« 49. 
P* ^83, 684. He afterwards adds (c. 50. p. 686.) Filii 
Attilae, quorum per licentiam libidinis poene populus fuit.— 
Polygamy has been established among the Tartars of every 
age. The rank of plebeian wives is regulated only by their 
personal charms ; and the faded matron prepares, without- a 
fnurmur, the bed which is destined for her bloomipg rira). 
But in royal families, the daughters of Khans communicate 
to their sons a prior right of inhtricance. See Genealogical 
History, p. 406, 407, 408. 
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xxxv"' ^^^ night* An artery had suddenly burst; 
and as Attila lay in a supine posture, he was suf- 
focated by a torrent of blood, which, instead of 
finding a passage through the nostrils, regurgi-* 
tated into the lungs and stomach. His body was 
solemnly exposed in the midst of the plain, un-^ 
der a silken pavilion ; and' the chosen squadrons 
of the Huns, wheeling round in measured evo« 
lutions, chanted a funeral song to the memory 
of a hero, glorious in his life, invincible in his 
death, the father of his people, the scourge of 
his enemies, and the terror of the world. Ac- 
cording to their national (ustom, the Barbariant 
cut off a part of their hair, gashed their f<ice$ 
with unseemly wounds, and bewailed their valiant 
leader as he deserved, not with the tears of wo- 
men, but with the blood of warriors. The re*i» 
mains of Attila were inclosed within three coffins, 
of gold, of silver, and of iron, and privately 
buried in the night : the spoils of nations were 
thrown into his grave ; the . captives who had 
opened the ground were inhumanly massacred ; 
and the same Huns, who had indulged such ex* 
cessive grief, feasted, with dissolute and intem- 
perate mirth,' about the recent sepulchre of their 
I^ing. It was reported at Constantinople, that oH 

the 

* The report of \\tTguih reached Constantinople* where i| 
obtained a very different name : and Marcellinut obser?e8, 
that the tyran( of Europe was slain in the night by the hapd 
and the knife, of a wopian. Corneillc, who has adapted the 
genuine account to his tragedy* describes the irruption of 
blood in forty bombast line*, and Attila exclaims, with ridi^p 
(:^Iou8 fury, 

■ S'il nc Tent s'arreter {Jiit bU^^) 

(Dit. il.) op me payera ce ^ui m'en va couter^ 
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the fortunate night in which he expired, Marcian chap. 

XXXV. 

4)eheld in a dream the bow of Attila broken 
asunder : and the report may be allowed to prove, 
how seldom the image of that formidable Bar- 
barian was absent from the mind of a Roman em- 
peror*. 

The revolution which subverted the empire of Destructi^ 

the Huns, established the fame of Attila, whose pire. 
genius alone had sustained the huge and dis- 
jointed fabric^ After his death, the boldest chief- 
tains aspired to the rank of kings ; the most pow- 
erful kings refused to acknowledge a superior ; 
and the numerous sons, whom so many various 
mothers bore to the deceased monarch, divided 
and disputed, like a private inheritance, the sove- 
reign command of the nations ot Germany and 
Scythia. The bold Ardaric felt and represented 
the disgrace of this servile partition ; and his sub- 
jects, the warlike Gepidae, with the Ostrogoths^ 
under the conduct of three valiant brothers, en* 
couraged their allies 'to vindicate the rights of 
freedom and royaky. In a bloody and decisive 
conflict on. the banks ofthe river Netad, in Pan- 
nonia, the lance of the Gepidae, the sword of the 
Goths, the arrows of the Huns, the Suevic in- 
fantry, the light arifis of the Heruli, and the 
heavy weapons qf the Alani, encountered of sup- 
ported each other ; and the vidory of Ardaric^ 
was accompanied with the slaughter of thirty 

K 4 thousand 

* The corious circamstancef of the death and funeral of 
Attila, are related bj Jornandes (c. 49. p. 683, 684, 685 ) 
9Bd wert probably transcribed from Friscus. 
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CHAP, thousand of his enemies. Ellac, the eldest son 

XXXV. . . > ., r 

of Attiia, lost his life and crown in the memo- 
rable battle of Netad : his early valour had raised 
him to the throne of the Acatzires, a Scythian 
people, whom he subdued ; and his father, who 
loved the superior merit, would have envied the 
death, of Ellac *. His brother Dengisich, with 
an army of Huns, still formidable in their flight 
and ruin, maintained his ground above fifteen 
years on the banks of the Danube. The palace 
of Atiila, with the old country of Dacia, fronj 
the Carpathian hills to the Euxine, became the 
spat of a new power, which was erected by Ar- 
dario, king of the Gepidas. The Pannonian 
conquests, from Vienna to Sirmium, were occu- 
pied by the Ostrogoths j and the settlements of 
the tribes, who had so bravely asserted their native 
freedom, were irregularly distributed, according 
to the measure of their respective strength. Sur- 
rounded and oppressed by the multitude of his 
father's slaves, the kingdom of Dengisich was 
confined to the circle of his waggons; his des- 
perate courage urged him to invade the Eastern 
empire ; he fell in battle ; and his head, igno- 
rniniously exposed in the Hippodrome, exhibitcc} 
a grateful spectacle to the people of Constan- 
tinople. Attila had fondly or superstitiously be- 
lieved, 

• See Jornandes, dc Rebus Gctici«, c. jO. p. 685, 686, 
687, 688. His distincrion of the national arms is curiouft 
and important. Nam ibi admirandum rcor fuisse spectacu- 
lum, ubi rernerc crat cunctis, pugnantem Gothum cnsc furcn- 
te^n. Gepidam in viilnere suornni cuncta tela frapgentem. Sue* 
viim pedc, Hunnum sagitta prarsumcre, Alanum gravi, Hc- 
ruhim Icvi, armatura, aciem instruere, I am not precisely in* 
formed of the situatioa uf the river Netad. 
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lievedy that Irnac, the youngest of his sons, was chap. 
destined to perpetuate the glories of his race. 



/ 



The character of that prince, who attempted to 
moderate the rashness of his brother Dengisich, 
was more suitable to the declining condition of 
the Huns and Irnac, with his subject hords, re- 
tired into the heart of the Lesser Scythia* They 
were soon overwhelmed by a torrent of new Bar- 
barians, whp followed the same road which their 
own ancestors had formerly discovered. Th^ 
Geougcn^ or Avares, whose residence is assigned 
by the Greek writers to the chores of the ocean, 
impelled the adjacent tribes ; till at length the 
Igours of the North, issuing from the cold Sibe- 
rian regions, which produce the most valuable 
furs, spread themselves over the desert, as far as 
the Boristhenes and Caspian gates ; and finally 
extinguished the empire of the Huns *. 

Such an event might contribute to the safjpty Vaientinian 
of the Eastern empire, under the reign of a ^atricu© * 
prince who conciliated the friendship, without ^^^' 
forfeiting the esteem of the Barbarians. But 
the emperor of the West, the feeble and dissolute 
Vaientinian, who had reached his thirty-fifth 
year without attaining the age of reason or cour 
rage, abused this apparent security, to undermine 
the foundations of his own throne, by the mur- 
der of the patrician ^tius. From the instinct 
^' of 

• Two modern historians have thrown much new light on 
'the ruis and division of the empire of Attila. M. de fiuat* 
by his laborious and minut£ diligence (torn. viii. p. 3 — 31. 68 
—94 ;) and M. de Guignes, by his extraordinary knowledge 
of the Chinese language and writers. See Hist, des Huns,, torn. 
ii.p. 315— 319. 
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C"\p. of a base and jealous mind, he hated the maQ 
who was universally irelebrated as the terror" of 
the Barbarians, and-the support of the republic ; 
and his new favourite, the eunuch Heraclius, 
awakened the emperor from the supine lethargy^ 
which might be disguised, during the life of 
Placidia*, by the excuse of filial piety. The 
fame of ^(ius, his wealth and dignity, the nu« 
merous and martial train of Barbarian followers, 
his powerful dependents, who filled the civil 
offices of the state, and the hopes of his son 
Gaudentius, who was already contracted to £u« 
doxia, the emperor's daughter, had raised him 
above the rank of a subject. The ambitious dc* 
signs, of which he was secretly accused, excited 
the fears, as well as the resentment, of Valenti- 
nian. JEtius himself, supported by the conscious- 
ocss of his merit, his services, and perhaps his 
innocence, seems to have maintained a haughty 
and indiscreet behaviour. T he patrician offended 
his sovereign by an hostile declaration ; he aggra* 
vated the oflence, by compelling him to ratify, 
with a solemn oath, a treaty ot reconciliation and 
alliance ; he proclaimed his suspicions, he ne<r 
glected his safety ; and from a vain confidence 
that the enemy, whom be despised, was incapable 

even 

* Placidia died at Rome, November 27, A. D. 450. She 
was buried at Ra-venna, where her aepulchre, and even her 
corpse, seated tn a chair of cypress wood were preserved for 
ages. The empress received many compliments from the or* 
thodox clergy ; and $t Peter Chrysologus assured her« that 
her zeal for the Trinity had been recompensed by ao august 
trinity of children. Sec rillemont. Hilt, dcs £vip. Xfitn. vi* 
p* 240. 
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even of a wanly crime, he rashly ventured h\i chap, 
person in the palace of Rome. Whilst he urged, 
perhaps with intemperate vehemence, the mar-^ 
riage of his son ; Valentinlan, drawing his sword, 
the first sword he had ever drawn, plunged it in 
the breast of a general who had saved his empire : 
his courtiers and eunuchs ambitiously Struggled 
to imitate their master ; and iCtius, pierced with 
an hundred wounds, fell dead in the royal pre* 
scnce. Boethius^ the Praetorian praefect, wa§ 
killed at the same moment ; and before the even«: 
could be <livulged, the principal friends of the 
patrician were summoned to the palace, and 
^parately murdered. The horrid deed, palliated 
by the specious names of justice and necessity, 
was immediately communicated by the emperor 
to his soldiers^ his subjects, and his allies. The 
nations, who were strangers or enemies to ^rius, 
generously deplored the unworthy fate of a hero : 
the Barbarians, who had been attached to his 
service, dissembled their grief and resentment ; 
and the public contempt, which had been so 
long entertained for Valentinian, was at once 
converted into deep and universal abhorrence. 
Such sentiments seldom pervade the walls of a 
palace ; yet the emperor was confounded by the 
honest reply of a Roman, whose approbation he 
had not disdained to solicit : ^M am ignorant, 
•• Sir, of your motives or provocations ; I only 
*^ know, that you have acted like a . man who 
" cuts off his right hand with his left *.** 

" • . . , The 

* Aetium Flacidus mactavit semivir amens, is the cxprct- 
lion of Sidoniut (Fjtnegyr. Avit. 359}. Tbe poet knew tho 

world. 
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CHAP. The luxury of Rome seems to have attracted 
t,,^^^^^ the long and frequent visits of Valentinian ; who 
and ravishes was Consequently more despised at Rome than in, 
Maxinius. any other part of his dominions. A republican 
spirit was insensibly revived in the senate, as their 
authority, and even their supplies, became ne- 
cessary for the support of his feeble government. 
The stately demeanour of an hereditary monarch 
offended their pride ; and the pleasures of Valen- 
tinian were injurious to the peace and honour of 
noble families. The birth of the empress £u- 
doxia was equal to his own, and her charms and 
tender affection deserved those testimonies of 
love, which her inconstant husband dissipated in 
vague and unlawful amours. Petronius Maxi- 
mus, a wealthy senator of the Anician family, who 
bad been twice consul, was possessed of a chaste 
and beautiful ^ife : her obstinate resistance served 
only to irritate the desires of Valentinian ; and 
he resolved to accomplish them either by strata- 
gem or force. Deep gaming was one of the 
vices of the court ; the emperor, who, by chance 
oj contrivance, had gained from Maximus a con- 
siderable sum, uncourteously exacted his ring as 
a security for the debt; and sent it by a trusty 
messenger to his wife, with an order, in her 
husband's name, that she should immediately at- 
tend the empress Eudoxia. The unsuspecting 
wife of Maximus was conveyed in her litter to 
the Imperial palace ; the emissaries of her impa- 
tient lover conducted her to a remote and silent 

bed- 

world, and was not inclined to flatter a minister who had in> 
jiired or disgraced Avitus and Majonan, the sueccasWe heroes 
of his song. 
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bed-chamber J and Valentinian violated, without chap. 

• XXXV 

remorse, the laws of hospitality. Her tears. 



when she returned home ; her deep affliction \ and 
her bitter reproaches against her bbsband, whom 
she considered as the accomplice of his own 
shame, excited Maximus to a just revenge ; the 
desire of revenge was stimulated by ambition ; 
and he might reasonably aspire, by the free 
suffrage of the Roman senate, to the throne of a 
detested and despicable rival. Valentiniani who 
supposed that every human breast was devoid, like 
his own, of friendship and gratitude, had impru- 
dently admitted among his guards several domes- 
tics and followers of iEtius. Two of these, of bar- 
barian race, were persuaded to execute a sacred 
anp honourable duty, by punishing with death 
the assassin of their patron ; and their intrepid 
courage did not long expect a favourable mo- 
ment. Whilst Valentinian amused himself in the 
field of Mars with the spectacle of some military 
sports, they suddenly rushed upon him ^ith drawn 
weapons, dispatched the guilty Heraclius, and 
stabbed the emperor to the heart, without the d^^^ ^^ 
least opposition from his numerous train, who vaientmiaa, 
seemed to rejoice in the tyrant*s death. Such March i6. 
was the fate of Valentinian the Third *, the last 

Roman 

* With regard to the cause and circumstances of the deaths 
•f £titt8 and Valentiniant our information is dark and im- 
perfect. Procopius (de Bell. Vandal. 1. i. c. 4. p. 186* 187, 
188.) ia a fabulous writer for the events which precede hia 
owa memory. His narrative must therefore be supplied and 
corrected by five or sil Chronicles, none of which were com- 
posed in Rome or Italy; and which can only express, in 
broken lentences^ the popular rumours, as they were convey* 
ed to Caul| Spaio> Africa* Consiaatinoplc) or Alexandria. 
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CHAP. Romaa emperor of the family of Theodosiitit 
He faithfully imitated the hereditary weakness of 



his cousin and his two uncles, without inheriting 
the gentleness, the purity, the innocence, which 
alleviate, in their characters, the want of spirit 
and ability. Valentinian was less excuseabie^ 
since he had passions, without virtues ; even his 
religion was questionable ; and though he never 
deviated into the paths of heresy, he scandalized 
the pious Christians by his attachment to the pro- 
fane arts of magic and divination, 
symptom* As early as the time of Cicero and Varro, k 
oldecayand ^^^ ^j^^ opinion of the Roman augurs, that the 

twelve vultures^ which Romulus had seen, repre- 
sented the twelve centuries^ assigned for the fatal 
period of his city *. This prophecy, disregarded 
perhaps in the season of health and prosperity^ 
inspired the people with gloomy apprehensions, 
when the twelfth century, clouded with disgrace 
and misfortune, was almost elapsed f ; and even 
posterity must acknowledge with some surprise^ 
chat the arbitrary interpretation of an accidental 

or 

* This interpretation of Vettius, a celebrated augur, was 
quoted by Varro, in the xviiith book of bis Antiquities, Cca-» 
sorinus, de Die Natali, c. 17. p. 90, 91. edit. Havercamp. 

f According to Vafro, the twelfth century would expire 
A. D. 447, but the uncertainty of the true «ra of Ronte 
mi^ht allow some latitude of anticipation or delay. The 
f>oets of the a^e, Clandian (de Bell. Getico, 76$*^ and Sido* 
niuB (in Panegyr. Avit. 357.) may be admitted as fair witnc** 
sea of the popular opinion* 

Jam reputant annos, interceptoque volatu 
Vulturis, incidunt properatis secula metis. 

Jam prope fata tni bissenas Vulturis alas 
Implebaoc ; scis namque tuoi, acis, Rom^i labortt^ 
Sec dttbos, Hist. Critique^ torn* i. p. 340-*S4^* 
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or fabulous circuni^tance, has been seriously vcri- chap. 

XXXV. 

fied in the downfall of the western empire. But 
its fall was announced by a clearer omen than the 
flight of vultures : the Roman government zp* 
peared every day less formidable to its enemies, 
more odious and oppressive to its subjects *. "The 
taxes were multiplied with the public distress ; 
economy was neglected in proportion as it be- * 
came necessary ; and the injustice of the rich 
shifted the unequal burden from themselves to 
the people, .whom they defrauded of the indul-^ 
gencies that might sometimes have alleviated their 
misery. The severe inquisition, which €onfis<« 
cated' their goods, and tortured their persons, 
compelled the subjects of Valentinian to prefer 
the more simple tyranny of the Barbarians, to fly 
to the woods and mountains, or to embrace the 
vile and abject condition'^ of mercenary servants. 
They abjured and abhorred the name of Roman 
citizens, which had formerly excited the ambi- 
tion of mankind. The Armorican provinces of 
Gaul, and the greatest part of Spain, were 
thrown into a state of disorderly independence, 
by the considerations of the Bagaudas ; and the 
Imperial ministers pursued with prescriptive laws, 
and ineffectual arms, the rebels whom they had 
made f. If all the Barbarian conquerors had 

been 

• 

^ Tbc fifth book of Salvian is filled with pathetic lamen* 
tafions, and vehement invectives. His immoderate freedom 
serves to prove the weakness, as well as the coiruption, of the 
Roman government. His book was publibhed afier the loss 
of Africa ( A,D. 439 ) and before Atlila's war (A.D. 451.) 

f The fiagaudae of Spain, who fought pitched battles With 
the Ronan troops^ are repeatedly mentioned in tbc Chronicle of 

« Idatias.. 
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CHAP, been annihilated in the same hour, their total 
destruction would not have restored the empire 
of the AVcst : and if Rome still survived, she 
survived the loss of freedom, of virtue, and of 
honour. 

Idatius. Salvian has described their distress and rebellion in 
very forcible language. Itaqu^ nomen civiam Romanorum 
• . . nunc ultio repudiatur ac fugitttr^ nee vile tamen sed 
ctiam abominabile poene babetur. .«. . . £t hiac est ut 
etiam hi qui ad Barbaros non confugiunt, Barbari tannen esse 
coguntur» scilicet ut est pars magna Hispanorum^ et non mi- 
nima Gallorum De Bagaudis punc mihi sermo est, 

qui per^malos judices et cruentos spoliati, afflicti» necati post- 
quam JH8 Roroanae libertatis amiserant, etiam bono rem Roma- 

ni notninis perdiderunt Vocamut rebellcs, vocarous 

perdltos quos esse -compulinQtis crimino&os. De Guberoat. 
Dei. 1. V. p. 158. 159. 
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CHAP. XXXVL 

Back of Rome by GeriseriCj lining of iheVsndals. — His 
naval Depredations. — Succession of the last Empe^ 
rors of the Wesi^ Maximus^ Avitusy Major ian^ 
Severusy AnthenUus^ Olybrius^ Glycerim^ Neposy 
Augustulm. — Total Extinction of the Western 
' Empire.^-^'Reign of OdoaceVy the first Barbarian 
King of balyi 

THE loss ot desolation of fte provinces, front chap- 
the ocean to the Alps, impaired the glory and ^^.^-y-^i^ 
greatness of Rome ; her internal prosperity was ir- Naval pow- 
f etrievably destroyed by the separation of Africa, vandais. 
The rapacious .Vandals confiscated the patrimo- f^s^'^^^^ 
nial estates of the Senators, and intercepted the 
regular subsidies, which relieved the poverty, 
and encouraged the idleness, of the plebeians. 
The distress of the Romans was soon aggravated 
by an unexpected attack; and the province^ so 
long cultivated for their use by industrious and ^ 

obedient subjects, was armed against them by an 
ambitious Barbarian. The Vandals and Alani, 
'who followed the successful standard of Gensefic, 
had acquired a rich and fertile territory, which' \ 
stretched along the coast above ninety days jour- 
ney from Tangier to Tripoli; but their narrow 
limits were pressed and confined, on either side^ ' 
by th/s sandy desert and the Mediterranean. The 
discovery and conquest of the Black nations, that 
Voii. VI. L might 
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CHAP, might dwell beneath the torrid zone, could not 

XXXVI. . • , 

tempt the rational Ambition of Genseric : but be 
cast his eyes towards the sea ; he resolv^ to 
create a naval power, and his bold resolution was 
executed with steady and active perseverance. 
The woods of mount Alias afforded an inexhaus- 
tible nursery of timber ; his new subjects were 
skilled in the arts of navigation and ship-buiidiag ; 
he animated his daring VandaFs to embrace a mode 
of (warfare which would render every maritime 
country accessible to their arms ; tb&. Moors and 
Africans were allured by the hopes of plunder ; 
and, softer an interval of six centuries, the Seets 
that issued from the port of Carthage again clainaied 
the empire of the Mediterranean* The sucotts of 
the Vandals, the conquest of Sicily, the sack gf 
Paler mo, and the frequent descent s^ on the coast of 
Leucania, awakened and alarmed the mother of 
Valentinian, and the sister of Theodosius. Al- 
liances were formed ; and armaments, expensive 
and ineffectual, were prepared, for the destr4iLction 
of the coiQmoa enemy ; who reserved his courage 
to encounter those dangers which his policy 
could not prevent or elude* The designs of the 
Roman governmeot were repeatedly btfiled by his 
artful delays, aoabiguous promises, and apparent 
. cancessit)ns ; and the interposition of his formi- 
dable confederate the king of the Huns, recalled 
the emperors from the conqi^st of Africa to the 
care of their domestic safety. The revolutions >of 
the palace, which left the Western empire with- 
out a defender, and without a lawful prince, dis- 
pelled the apprehensions, and stimulated the aya^ 

rice. 
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tict^ of Genseric* He immediately equipped a chap. 
ni,imerous fleet of Vandals and Moors^ and cast 



anchor at the mouth of the Tyber, about three 
months after the death of Valentinian, and the 
elevation of Maxim us to the Imperial throne. 

The private life of the senator Petronius Maxi- ^'^e charade 

• . ter and reign 

mus *, was often alledged as a rare example oihu- of the em- 
* man felicity. His Ixrth was noble and illustrious, m^] ^^' 
since he descended from the Anician family ; his Ma^h*i 7! 
d^nity was supported by an adequate patr^nony 
in land and money ; and these advantages of for-' 
tune were accompanied with liberal arts and de^ 
cent manners, which adorn or imitate the ines- 
timable gifts of geftius and virtue. The luxury 
sof ^ palace and table Was hospitable and ele- 
gant. Whenever Maximus appeared in public, 
he wa3 surrounded by a train of grateful and ob-*^ 
sequious clients \ ; and it is possible that among 
these clients he might deserve and possess some 
real friends. His merit was rewarded by the 
favour of the prince and senate ; he thrice exer- 
cised the office of PrsctQrian prsefect of Italy ; he 
was twice invested with the consulship, and be 
obtained the rank of patrician^ These civil ho** 
Bours were not mcompatible with the enjoyment 

L 2 of 

* SIdoDius ApoUioaris composed the thirteenth epistle 
of the second book, to refute the paradox of his friend Ser- 
raoos, who entertained a singular^ though generous enthusi« 
asm, for the deceased emperor^ This epistle, ¥vitb some in* 
dulgence, may claim the praise of an elegant composition |. 
. and it throws much light on the character of Maximns. 

f Clientura, pnEvia, pedisequa, circumfusa, populositas, i$ 
■ the train which Sidonius himself (L i. epist. 9») assigns to a- 
aather senator of consular rank. 
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CHAP, of leisure and tranquillity: his hours, accordtn? 

XXXVI X J ' ' o 

to the demands of pleasure Qr reason, were accu- 
rately distributed by a water-clock ; and this ava- 
rice of tirile may be allowed to prove the sense 
which Maximus entertained of his own happiness. 
The injury which he received from the emperor 
Valentinian, appears to excuse the most bloody 
revenge. Yet a philosopher might have reflected, 
that, if the resistance of his wife had been sincere, 
her chastity was still inviolate, and that it could 
never be restored if she had consented to the will 
of the adulterer. A patriot would have hesitated 
before he plunged himself and his country into 
those inevitable calamities, which must follow 
the extinction of the royal house of Theodovus. 
The imprudent Maximus disregarded these salu- 
tary considerations: he gratified his resentment 
and ambition ; he saw the bleeding corpse of Va- 
kntinian at his feet; and he heard himself sa- 
luted emperor by the unanimous voice of the se- 
nate and people. But the day of his inaugu- 
ration was the last day of his happiness. He was 
imprisoned (such is the lively expression of St- 
donius) in the palace ; and after passing a sleep- 
less night, he sighed that he had attained the sum- 
mit of his wishes, and aspired only to descend 
from the dangerous elevation* Oppressed by the 
weight of the diadem, he communicated his 
anxious thoughts to his friend and quaestor Ful- 
gentius ; and when he' looked back with unavail- 
ing regret on the secure pleasures of his former 
Kfe, the emperor exclaimed, " O fortunate Da- 

^^ mocles^ 
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** modes*, thy reign began and ended with the chap. 
** same dinner :'* a well-known allusion, which \^,0^y^^ 
Fulgeotius afterwards repeated as an instructive 
lesson for princes and subjects. 

The reign of Maximus continued about three His death, 
months. His hours, of which he had lost the iuneu. 
command, were disturbed by remorse, or guilt, 
or terror ; and his throne was shaken by the sedi- 
tions of the soldiers, the people, and the con- 
federate Barbarians. The marriage of his son 
Palladius with the eldest daughter of the late em- 
l^eror, might tend to establish the hereditary suc- 
cession of his family ; but the violence . which he , 
offered to the empress Eudoxia, could proceed 
only from the blind impulse of lust or revenge.* 
His own wife, the cause of these tragic events, 
bad been seasonably removed by death ; and the 
widow of Valentinian was compelled to violate 
her decent mourning, perhaps her real grief, and 
to submit to the embraces of a presumptuous 
usurper, whom she suspected as the assassin of her 
deceased husband. These suspicions were soon 
justified by the indiscreet confession of Maximus 
himself ; and he wantonly provoked the hatred of 
his reluctant bride, who was still conscious that 
the descended from a line of emperors. From 

L 3 the 

* Dist rictus cnsis cui super impi^ 
Cef vice pendet, non SUlua dapu 
Dulcem elaborabunt saporem : 
Non avium Citharacque cantus 
Somnum reducent. 

Horat. Carm. iii. r . 
SidoDius concludes his letter with the story of Damocles, 
':i|rhich Cicero (Tusculan. v. 20, 21.) had so inimitably toldf 
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CHAP, the £a$t, however, Eudoxia could not hope to 
XXXVI. ^Jj^^Jq j^ijy effectual assistance : her father and 

her aunt Pulqheria were dead i her mother lan« 
guished at Jerusalem in di^race and exile ; aad 
the sceptre of Constantmople was in the hands of 
a stranger. She directed her. eyes towards Car* 
thage ; secretly implored the aid <tf the kii^ of 
the Vandals ; and persuaded Genseric to imprave 
the fair opportunity of disguising his rapacious 
designs by the specious names of honour, justice, 
and compassion*. Whatever abilities Ma^mus 
might have shewn in a subordinate station, he was 
found incapable of administering an^Mnpire ; and 
though he might easily have been informed of 
the naval preparations which were made on the 
opposite shores of Africa, he expected with su- 
pine indifference the approach of the enemy, 
without adopting any measures of defence, ef ne- 
gociation, or of a timely retreat. Whjen the Van-r 
dais disembarked at the mouth of the Tyber, the 
emperor was suddenly roused from his lethargy 
by the clamours of a' trembling and exasperated 
multitude. The only hope which presented lU 
self to his astonished mind was that of a preci- 
pitate flighty and he exhorted the senators to 
imitate the example of their prince. But no 

sooner 

* Notwithetandiog the evidence of Procopius, Evagrius, 
Idatiusy MarcellinuSy Sec, the learned Muratori (Annali 
d' Italia, torn. iv. p. 249.) doubts the reality of this invita- 
tion, and observes, with great truth, " Non si pu6 dir quan- 
** to sia facile il popolo a sognare e spacciar voci false/' fiut 
his argument, from the interval of time and place, is extremely 
fpcble. The figs which grew sear Carthage were produce4 
U the senate of Rgiae op the tliird day. 
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sooner did Maximus appear in the streets, than he c h a f». 

.XXXVJ. 

was assaulted by a shower of stones : a Roman, or 



a Burgundian soldier, claimed the honour of the 

first wound ; bis mangled body was ignominiously . 

cast into- the Tybcf ; the Roman people rejoiced 

*in the punishment which they had inflicted on the 

author of the public calamities ; and the domestics ^ 

of Eudoxia signalized their zeal in the service of 

their mistress *. 

On the thir/i day after the tumult, Gen«erfc Sack of 

i)oldly advanced from the port of Ostia to the thcTanJ 

gates of the defenceless city. Instead of a sally ^^ 

of the Roman youth, there issued from.the gates an Ju«»« '5— 

unarmed and venerable procession of the bishop 

at the head of his clergy f. The fearless spirit of 

Leo, his authority and eloquence, again mitigated 

the fierceness of a Barbarian conqueror : the king 

of the Vandals promised to spare the unresisting 

multitude, to protect the buildings from fire, and 

to exeni^t the captives from torture ; and although 

such orders were neither seriously given^ nor 

strictly obeyed, tile mediation of Leo was glorious 

to himself, md in some degree beneficial to his 

country. But Rome and its inhabitants were 

L 4 delivered 

* - - - Infidoque.tibi Burgnndio ductu 
Extorquet trepidas mactandi principis iras. 

Sidbn. in Pancgyv. Avit. 44a. 

A remarkable lioe^ which insinuates that Rome and Mazimoa 
vere betrayed by their Burgundian mercenaries* 

f The apparent success of pope Leo may be justified by 
Prosper »aT)d the Hishria Misfellan. ^ but the improbable 
notion of Baronius (A.D. 455. No. 13.) that Gcnseric spa* 
red the three xipostoHcal churches, is not countenanced even 
by the doubtful tcatimoDy of the Liber Pontijicalis, 
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c'H A P. delivered to the liceatiousness of the Vandals and 
Moors, whose blind passions revei^ged the injuries 
p{ Qirthage. The pillage lasted fourteen day$ 
and nights ; and all that yet remained of public 
or private wealth, of sacred or profane, treasure^ 
yms diligently transported to the vessels of Genr 
seric. An^ong the spoils, the splendid relics of 
two temples, br rather of two religions, exhibited 
a memorable example of the vicissitude of humaa 
and divine things. Since the abolition of Pa- 
ganism, the Capitol had been violated ajid aban- 
doned; yet the statues of the gods and heroes 
were still respected, and the curious roof of gilt 
bronze was reserved for the rapacious hands of 
Genserid •• The holy instruments of the Jewish 
'/ worship t> the gold tablet and the gold candle- 

stick with seven branches, originally framed ac- 
cording to the particular instruction^ of God 
himself, and which were placed in jthe sanctuary 
of his temple, had been ostentatiously displayed to 
jthe Roman people in the triumph of Titus. They 
were afterwards deposited in the temple of Peace ; 

and 

* The profusion of Catulus, the first who gih the roof of 
the Capitol, was not universally approved (Plin. Hitt. Natuf. 
pczxiii. 18.) but it was far exceeded by the emperor's, and 
the external gilding of the temple cost Domitian 12,000 ta- 
lents (2,400,000!.) The expressions of Claudius and Ru- 
tilius l/uce meta/li Mmlua • . . fmstigia asirhj and tonfundunU 
qm vagos deiubra mtcantia visus) manifestly prove that this 
splendid covering was not removed either By the Christians 
or the Goths (see Donatus, Roma Antiqua, 1. ii. c. p. 123.) 
It should seem that the roof of the Capitol was decorated 
vrlth gilt statues, and chariots drawn by four horses. 

f The curious reader may consult the learned and accu- 
rate treatise oi Hadrian Ri lend, de Spoiliis Tcmpli Hieroso- 
lymitani in Arc|(^ Titiano Romas copspicnisy in s2mo. Trv 
|ecti ad Rhenunij 1716. 
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tnd at the end of four hundred years, the spoils chap. 

XXXVI, 

of Jerusalem were transferred from Rome to Car- 
thage, by a Barbarian who derived his origin 
from the shores of the Baltic, These ancient mo- 
numents might attract the notice of curiosity, a$ 
well as of avarice. But the Christian churches, 
enriched and adorned by the prevailing supersti« 
tion of the times, afforded more plentiful mate<* 
rials for sacrilege ; and the pious liberality of pope 
Leo, who melted six silver vases, the gift of Con- 
stantine, each of an hundred pounds weight, is an 
evidence of the damage which he attempted to 
repair. In the forty*five years, that had elapsed 
since the Gothic invasion, the pomp and luxury 
pf Rome were in some measure restored ; and it 
was difficult either to escape, or to satisfy, the ava- 
rice of a conqueror, who possessed leisure to col- 
lect, and ships to transport, the wealth of the ca- 
pital. The imperial ornaments "of the> palace, the 
jnagniEcent furniture and wardrobe, the sideboards 
of massy plate, were accumulated with disorderly 
rapine : the gold and silver amounted to several 
thousand talents ; yet even the brass and copper 
were laboriously removed* Eudoxia herself, who 
advanced to meet her friend and deliverer, soon 
bewailed the imprudence of her own conduct. 
She was rudely stripped of her jewels ; and the 
unfortunate empress, with her two daughters, the 
only surviving remains of the great Theodosius, 
,was compelled, as a captive, to follow the haughty 
Vandal ; who immediately hoisted sail, and re- 
loaned with a prosperous navigation to the port 

of 



v^ 
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c M A p. of Carthaee *. Many thousand Romans of bofh 
sexes, chosen ft>r some useful or agreeable qualifi* 
cations, reluctantly embarked on board the fleet of 
Genseric ; and their distress was aggravated by the 
unfeeling Barbarians, who, in the division of the 
booty, separated the wives from their husbands, 
and the children from their parents. The charity 
of Deogratias, bishop of Carthage f, was their cmly 
consolation and support. He generously sold the 
gold and silver ptate of the church to purchase the 
freedom of some, to alleviate the slavery of others^ 
and to assist the wants and infirmities of a captive 
multitude, whose health was impaired by the 
hardships which they had suffered in their passage 
' from Italy to Africa. By his order, two spacious 
churches were converted into hospitals : the sick 
were distributed in convenient beds, and liberally 
supplied with food and medicines : and the aged 
prelate repeated his visits both in the day and night, 
with an assidtiity that surpassed his strength, and a 
tender sympathy which enhanced the value of bit 
services. . Compare this scene with the field of Can- 
tiae ; and judge between Hannibal and the successor 
of St. Cyprian/' The 

* The vessel which transported the relics of the CapitoU 
was the only one of the whole fleet* that suiFered shipwreck* 
\{ a bigotted sophist, a Pagan bigot, had mentioned the acci- 
denty he might have rejoiced that this cargo of sacrilege was 
fctst in the sea. 

f See Victor Vitensis, de Persecute Vandal. 1. i. c. 8. p. 
iTt 12. edit. Ruinart. Deogratias governed the church of 
Carthage only three years. 1/ he had not been privately biirietl, 
his corpse would have been torn piecemeal by the mad devo* 
tion of the people. 

X The general evidence for the death of Maximna, and the 
sack of Rome by the Vandals, is comprized in Sidonius (Pane- 
gyr. Avit. 441— 4jo*) Procopius(de Bell. Vandal. 1. i.c« 4? 5- 

p. i89« 
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The deaths of ^this and Valentinian had re>- ^^^ *!• 
lazed the ties which held the Barbarians of Gaul u«^v>i<^ 
in peace and subordination. The sea-coa^ v?as ^^o/^vi- 
infested by the Saxons ; the Alemanni and rhe ^^^> 
Franks advanced from- the Rhine to the Seine; jiiiyic. 
and the ambition of the Goths seemed to medtl?ate 
xnore extensive and permanent conquests. The 
en;Lperor Maximus relieved himself, by a judicious 
choice, from the weight of these distant cases; be 
silenced the solicitations of his friends, Itstened to 
the voic^of fame, and promoted a stranger to the 
general command of the forces in GauL Avi- 
tus *, the stranger, whose merit was so nobly re- 
warded^ descended from a wealthy and hdiiourabie 
family in the ^Cfcese of Auvergne, The convul-* 
sions of the times urged hkn to embrace, with the 
same ardour, the civil and military professioM; 
and the indefatigable youth blended*tbe studies of 
literature and jurisprudence with the exercise of 
arms^nd hunting. Thirty yeisirs of his life were 
laudably spent in the public service ; be alternately / ; 
displayed his talents in war and negoclation ; and 
the soldier of ^tius, ^fter executing the most tm<* 
portant embassies, was raised to the station of 
Prsetorian prsefect of GauL Either the merit of : 
Avitus excited envy, or his moderation was desi- 
rous of repose, since he calmly retired to an estate** ! 

which 

p. i8Si 189, and I. ii. c. 9. p. 255.) Evagr. (1. ii. c. 7.) Jqr- 
nan. (die Reb. Geticta c. 45. p. 677.) and the Chronicles o^" 
Idatiu«) Prosper, Marcct, and Theoph. under tbc proper year. 

• The private life and elevation of Avitoa mutt be dedu* ' 
ecd) with becoming suspicion , from the panegyric pronoun- 
ced by Sidonius Apollinarisi his subject, and his son-inbw« 
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CHAP, which he possessed in the neighbourhood of Cler« 

XXXVI. , , 

xnont. A copious stream, issuing from the moun- 
tain, and falling headlong in many a loud and 
foaming cascade, discharged its waters into a lake 
about two miles in length, and the villa was plea* 
santly . seated on the margin of the lake. The 
baths, the porticoes, .the summer and winter 
apartments, were adapted to the purposes of luxury 
and. use ; and the adjacent country afforded the 
various prospects of woods, pastures, and mea- 
dows *. In this retreat, where Avitus amused his 
leisure with books, rural sports, the practice of 
husbandry, and th^ society of h|S fiends f, he re- 
ceived the imperial diplbma, which constituted 
him master-general of the cavalry and infantry of 
GauL He' assumed the military command; the 
Barbarians suspwded their fury; and whatever 
means he might employ, whatever concessions he 
tnight be^forced to make, the people enjoyed the 
benefits of actual tranquillity. But the hte of 
Gaul depended on the Visigoths ; and the Roman 

general, 

* After the example of the younger Pliny» Sidonius (I. ii. 
(. a.) has laboured the florid, prolix^ and obscure descriptioo 
of his villa which bore the name ( ^vitacum^) and had been 
the property of Avitus. The precise situation is not ascer- 
tained. Consult however the notes of Savaron and Sirmond. 
f Sidonius (1. ii. epist. 9*) has described the country life 
of the Gallic nobles, in a visit which he made to his friends* 
whose estates were in the neighbourhood of Nismea. The 
morning -hours were spent in spb^nstariumf or tennis-court; 
or in the library, which was furnished with Latin authors, 
profane and religious ; the former for the roen» the latter for 
the ladies. The table was twice served, at dinner and sup- 
per, with hot meat (boiled and roast) and wine. During the 
intermediate time, the company slept, took the air on horse* 
back, and used the warm bath. 
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general, less attentive to his dignity than to the ch a p. 
public interest, did not disdain to visit Thoulouse U'^-y'w 
in the character of an ambassador. He was re- 
ceived with courteous hospitality by Theodoric, 
the king of the Goths ; but while Avitus laid the 
foundation of a solid aHiahce with that powerful 
nation, he was astonished by the intelligence, thai 
the emperor Maximus was slain, and that Rome 
had been pillaged by the Vandals. A vacant 
throne, which he might ascend without guilt or 
danger, tempted his ambitJon*; and the Visi- 
goths were easily persuaded to support his claim 
by their irresistible suffrage. They loved the per- 
son of Avitus; they respected his virtues; and A.D.455. 
they were not insensible of the advantage, as well -^^8*»*'^ 
as honour, of giving' an emperor to the West. 
The season was now approaching, in which the ^ 

annual assembly of the seven provinces was held 
at Aries ; their deliberations might perhaps be in- * 
fiuenced by the presence of Theodoric, and his 
martial brothers ; bur their choice would naturally 
incline to the most illustrious of their countrymen^ 
Avitus, after a decent resistance, accepted the 
Imperial diadem from the representatives of Gaul ; 
and bis election was ratified by the acclamations 
of the Barbarians and provincials. The formal 
consent of Marcian emperor of the East, was so- 
licited and obtained : but the senate, Rome, and 

Italy, 

* Seventy lines of panegyric ( 505-5 78O which describe the 

importunity of Theodoric an4 of Gaul, struggling to over* 

come the modest reluctance of Avitus, are blown away by 

three words of an honest historian. Romanum ambissst lm» 

' pcrium (Greg« Turon. 1. ii. c* i f • in torn. it. p. 168.) 
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CHAP, ttaly^ though huml:fled by their recent calamities 
i^„^ym^ submitted with a secret murmur to the presump- 
tion of tbe Gallic usurper. 
Chawtir Theodorjc, to whom Avitus was indebted for 
rir, kipi of the purple, had acquired the Gothic sceptre by 
gjrthl'**" ^hc murder of bis elder brother Torismond ; and 
^P* he justified this atrocious deed bjt the design 
which his predecessor had formed of violating bis 
alliance. with the empire *• Such a. crime might 
not be incompatible with the virtues of a Barba^ 
rian; but*the manners of Theodoric were gentle 
and iiumane ^ and posterity may contemplate with- 
out .terror the original picture of a Gothic king^ 
mrhom Sidonius had intimately observed, in the 
iiours of peace and of social intercourse. In an 
epistle, dated from the coun of Thoulouse, the 
orator satisfies )he curiosity of one of his friends^ 
in the following description f : *^ By the majesty 
*^ of his appearanoe, Theodoric would command 
'^ the respect of those who are ignorant of his 
merit ; and although he is born a prince, his 
merit would dignify a private station. He is 
*^ of a middle stature, his body appears rather 
^' plump t}>an fat, and in his well-proportioned 

" limbs 

• Isidore, arcWilsliop of Seville, who wis fiimaelf of llic 
Ltood-toyal of the Goths, acknowledges, and almost just iiies 
(Hist. Goth, p* 718.) thc.crima which iheir tliH Joroandes 
had basely dissembled (c. 43. p« 673 J 

t This elaborate descripiioa (1. i. ep. ii. p. 2—7 wa^ (fic« 
fated by some poliiicai motive. It wa6 designed for the pub- 
lic eye, and had been sltewu by the friends of Sidonius, be* 
fi}re it yas inserted in the co^ection of his cpiallea^ Ilic 
first book was published separately. See TillemoAt, Me- 
moiret Eccles. torn. xvi. p« 264* 
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" limbs agility is united with muscular strength *^ xxxv^' 

*Mfyou examine his countenance, you will dis-? 

*^tinguish.a high forehead, large shaggy eye- 

^^ brows, an aquiline nose, thin lips, a regular 

'^ set of white teeth, and a fair complexion, that 

^* blushes more frequently from modesty than 

*' from anger. Tlie ordinary distribution of his 

*' time, as far as it is exposed to the public view, 

*^ may be concisely represented. Before day- 

^^ break, he repairs, with a small train, to his 

** domestic chapel, where the service is performed 

" by the Arian clergy ; but those who presume 

" to interpret his secret sentiments, consider this 

'^ assiduous devotion as the effect of habit and po« 

" licy. The rept of the morning is employed in 

^' the administration of his kingdom. His chair 

^Sis surrounded by some miliury ofGcers of decent 

^' aspect and behaviour ; the noisy crowd of his 

^^ Barbarian guards occupies the hall of audience ; 

** but they are not permitted to stand within the 

'^ veils or curtains, that conceal the council- 

^^ chamber from vulgar eyes. The ambassadors 

** of the nations are successively introduced : The* 

*^ odoric listens with attention, answers them with 

*^ discreet brevity, and either announces or de- 

*' lays, according to the nature of their busi- 

** ness, his final resolution. About eight (the 

*' second hour) he rises from his throne, and visits, 

•* either 

• 1 have suppressed, in this portrait of Thcodoric, several 
minute circumstances, and teclmical phrases, which could bo 
tolerable, or indeed iitteUigibre, to those only^ who, Kke the 
contemporaries of Sidonius, had frequented the nnarkets where" 
naked slaves were exposed to sale (Dubos, Hist. Critique^ 
torn. i. p. 404.) 
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CHAP. «« either his treasury, or his stables. If he chuses 
^^ to hunt, or at least to exercise himself on horse- 
^' back, his bow is carried by a favourite youth ; 
^^ but when the game is marked, he bends it with 
^^ his own hand, and seldom misses the object of 
^' his aim : as a king, he disdains to bear arms 
^' in such ignoble warfare } but as a soldier, he 
" would blush to accept any military service which 
** he could perform himself. On common days, 
** his dinner is not differcat from the repast of a 
** private citizen ; but every Saturday, many ho- 
'^ nourable guests are invited to the royal table, 
^^ which, on these occasions, is served with the 
" elegance of Greece, the plenty of Gaul, and 
** the order and diligence of Italy *. The gold 
'^ or silver plate is less remarkable for its weight, 
'^ than for the brightness and curious worknian- 
" ship : the taste is gratified without the help of 
" foreign and costly luxury ; the' size and number 
" of the cups of wine are regulated with a strict 
** regard to the laws of temperance ; and the re- 
spectful silence that prevails, is interrupted only 
by grave and instructive conversation. After 
dinner, Theodoric sometimes indulges himself 
in a short slumber ; and as soon as he wakes, 
'^ he calls for the dice and tables, encourages his 
" friends to forget the royal majesty, and Is dc- 
" lighted when they freely express the passions, 
** which are excited by the incidents of play. At 
*' this game, which he loves as the image of war, 

**he 

* Vi(l«a8 ibi elcgantiam Grxcam, abiindantiam Gallica- 
nam ; celeritatem Italam ; publicam pompami privatam dili« 
gentiam, r^giam disclplinam. ^ 
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** he alternately displays his eagerness,, his ^ skill, chap. 
" his patience, and his cheerful teniper. If he 
*^ loses, he Itughs ; he is modest and silent, if he 
^' wins. Yet, notwithstanding this seeming indif- 
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** ference^ his courtiers chuse to solicit any fa- 
vour in the lAoments of victory j and I myself, 
in^my applications to the king, have derived 
som^ benefit from my losses *• About the 
ninth hour (three o*clock) the tide of business 
again returns, and flows incessantly till after 
sun-set, when the signal of the royal supper dis-^ 
misses the weary crowd of suppliants and 
pleaders. At the supper, a more familiar re- 
past, buffoons and pantomimes are sometimes 
"introduced, to divert, not to ^offend the com- 
^ pany, by their ridiculous wit : but female 
^ singers, and the soft effeminate modes of mu- 
^' sic, are severely banished, and such martial 
^^ tunes as animate the soul to deeds of valour are 
alone grateful to the ear of Theodoric. Ffe 
retires from table ; and the nocturnal guards 
are immediately posted at the entrance of the 
treasury, the palace, and the ^vate apart^ 

** raents." 

When the king of the Visigoths encouraged Hisexpe- 
Avitus to assume the purple, he offered his per- spain/"^^ 
son and his forces, as a faidiful soldier of the ^ ^' ^^^ 

Vol. VI. * M republic. 

* Tunc etiam ego aliquid obsecraturus felicitor vinco/i et 
ttihi tabula perit ut cau9a salvctur. Sidonius of Auvergne was 
tiot a subject of Theodoric ; but he might be compelled to lo- 
licit either justice or faf our ac the court of Thoulouse* 
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CHAP, republic *. The exploits of Theodoric soon coD' 

YX3CVI 

vinced the world, that he had not d^eaerated 
from the warlike virtues of his ancestors. After 
the establishment of the Oothg in Aquitain, and 
the . passage of the Vandals into A^ca, the 
Suevi, who had fixed their^ kingdom in Gallicia^ 
aspired to the conquest of Spain, and threatened 
to extinguish the feeble remains of the Roman 
dominion. The provincials of. Cartha^ena and 
Tarragona, aflUcted by an hostile invasion, repre- 
sented their injuries and their apprehensions. 
Count Fronto was dispatched, in the name of the 
emperor Avitus, with advantageous offers of 
peace and alliance ; and Theodoric interposed his 
weighty mediation, to^ declare that, unless his bro- 
ther-in-law, the king of the Suevi, immediately 
retired^ he should' be obliged to arm in the cause 
of justice and of Rome. " Tell him,** replied 
the haughty R^chiarius '^ that I despise his fiietd-: 
^^ ship and his armCs ; but that I shall soon try, 
*♦ whsther he will dare to expect my arrival under 
** the walls of Thoulouse.** Such a challenge 
urged Theodoric to prevent the bold d^gns of 
his enemy : he passed the Pyrenees at the head of 
the Visigoths : the Franks and Burgundi^is served 
under his standard ; and though he professed him- 
self the dutiful servant of Avitus, he privately 
stipulated, for himself and his successors, the ab- 
solute 

*^ Theodoric himself ha4 gmn > soknsa and voluntary^ pro- 
mise of fidelity, which wa« understood both in Gaul and -Spain* 
. ■ ■ Rorott &uip» tc ducc, Amicus, 
Priticipe te, Miles, • 

SidoB. Pancgyr. Avit. 511* 
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^hite possession of his Span^h conquests. The chap. 
two armies, or rather the two nations, encoun^ 
tered each other on the banks of the river Urbi-- 
cus, about twelve n^les from Astorga ; and the 
decisive victory of the Goths appeared for a while 
to have extirpated, the name and kingdom of the 
Suevi. From the field of battle Theodoric ad- 
vanced to Braga, their metropolis, which still re- 
tained the splendid^ vestiges of its ancient com- 
merce and dignity *. His entrance was not pol- 
luted with blood, and the Goths respected the 
chastity of their female captives^ more especially 
of the consecrated virgins: but the greatest part 
of the clergy and people were made slaves, and 
even the churches and altars were confounded in 
the universal pilhge. The unfortunate king of 
the Suevi had escaped to one of the ports of the 
ocean ; but the obstinacy of the winds opposed his 
ifight ; he was delivered to his implacable rival ; 
and Rechiarius, who neither desired nor expected 
mercy, received, with manly constancy, the death 
which he would probably have inflicted. After 
this bkxxiy sacrifice to policy or • resentment, 
Theodoric carried his victorious arms as far as 
Merida, the principal town of Lusitania, without 
meeting any resistance, except from the miracu^ 

M 2 lous 

* Qjiaeque siou pelagi jactat ge Bracara dives. 

Auson. de Claris Urbibus, p. 245^ * 
From the, design of the kiivg of the Suevi, it is evident that 
the navigatloQ from the pons of Gallicia totheli^cditerranean 
was known and practiaed. The ships of Bracara, or Braga« 
cautipusly steered along the coaet» without dating (• Iqs< 
themselves in the Atlantic* 
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CHAP, lous powers of St. Eulalia ; but he yras stopped in 
\^^t^ym^ the full career of success, and recalled irom Spaia» 
before he could provide for the security of his 
conquests. In his retreat towards the Pyrenees, 
he revenged his disappointment .on the country 
through which he passed ; and, in the sack of Pol- 
lentia and Astorga, he shewed himself a faithless 
ally, as well as a cruel enemy. Whilst the king 
of the Visigoths fought and vanqui^ed in the 
■ name of Avitus, the reign of Avitus had expired ; 
and both the honour and^the interest of Theodoric 
were defgply wounded by the disgrace of a friend, 
whom he had seated on the throne of the Western 
empire *. 
dfepoMd* '^^^ pressing solicitations of the senate and peo- 
A. D. 456, pie, persuaded the emperor Avitus to fix his resi- 
tience at Rome, and to accept the consulship for 
the ensuing year. On the first day of January, 
his son-in-law, Sidoniusi ApoUinarls, celebrated 
his praises in a panegyric of six hundred verses ; 
but this composition, though it was rewarded with 
a brass statue f, seems to contain a very moderate 
proportion, either of genius or of truth. The 
poet, if we may degrade that sacred name, exag-. 
gerates the merit of a sovereign and a father ; and * 
his prophecy of a long and. glorious reign was 

soon 

• 

* The Sucvic war is the most authentic part of the Chro- 
nicle of Idatius, who» as bishop of Iria Flavia, was himaelf a 
spectator and a sufferer. Jornandes (c. 44. p. 6js* ^7^» ^77*)- 
has expatiated with pleasure on the Gothic victory. 

f In one of the porticoes or galleries belonging to Trajan's 
fibrary, among the statues of famous writers and orators. Sl- 
oan. ApoU. L ix. epist. 16. p. 284. Carm* viii. p. 3^0.. 
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soon contradicted by the event. Avitus, at a time chap 

XXXVI. 

when the Imperial dignity was reduced to 9 pre- 
eminence of toil and danger, indulged himself in 
the pleasures of Italian luxury : age had not ex- 
tinguished his amorous inclinations; and he is 
accused of insulting, with indiscreet and ungene- 
rous raillery, the husbands whose wives he had 
-seduced or violated *• But the Romans were not 
inclined, either, to excuse his fauhs, or to ac- 
knowledge his virtues. The several parts of the 
empire became every day more alienated from 
each-other ; and the stranger of Gaul was the ob- 
ject of popular hatred and contempt. The senate 
asserted their legitimate claim in the election of 
an emperor ; and their* authority, which had been 
originally derived from the old constitution, was 
again fortified by the actual weakness of a declin- 
ing monarchy. Yet even such a monarchy might 
have resisted the votes of an unarmed senate, if 
their discontent had not been supported, or per- 
haps inflamed, by Count Ricimer, one of th^ 
principal commanders of the Barbarian troops, 
who formed the military defence of Italy. The 
daughter of Wallia, king of the Visigoths, was 
the mother of Ricimer ; but he was descended, 
on the father's side, from the nation of the Suevi f : 

M 3 his 

* l*u-xuriose agerc volens a s.trnatorIbus projcctu« est, is the 
concise expression of Gregory of Tours (i. ii. c. xi. in tom, 
ii. p. 168.) An old Chronicle (in torn. ii. p. 649.) mentions 
an indecent jest of Avitus, which seems more applicable to 
Rome than to Treves. 

f Sidoniua (Panegyr. Anthem. 302, Sec.) praises the royal 
birth of Ricimei:, the lawful heir« as he chuses to insinuatjTj 
i)otli of tl\c Gothic and Suevic kingdoms. 
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CHAP, his pride, or patriotism^ might be exasperated by 
the misfortunes of his countrymen ; and he obeyed, 
with reluctance, an emperor, in whose elevation 
he had not been consulted. His faithful and im- 
portant services against the common enemy, ren- 
dered him still more formidable * j and, after de- 
stroying, on the coast of Corsica, a fleet of Van^ 
dais, which consisted of sixty gallies, Ricimer re- 
turned in triumph with the appellation of the De- 
liverer of Italy. He chose that moment to signify 
to Avitus, that his reign was at an end ; and the 
feeble emperor, at a distance from his Gothic aU 
lies, was compelled, aft^r a short and unavailing 
struggle, to abdicate the purple, By the cle- 
mency, however, or the contempt,, of Ricimer t> 
he was permitted to descend fron^ the throne, to 
the more desirable station of bishop of Placenda : 
but the resentment o{ the senate was still unsatis^ 
iied ; and their inflexible severity pronounced the 
sentence of his death« He fled towards the Alps, 
with the humble hope, not of arming the Visi^ 
goths in his cause, but o£ securing his person and 
treasures in the sanctuary of Julian, one of the 
tutelar saints of Auvergne |. Disease, or the 
* hand 

* See the Chronicle of Idatius. Jornandcs (c. xliv. p. 676.) 
ityks him, with some truth, virum cgrcgiam, ct pene tunc ia 
Italia ad exercitum fingularem. 

f Parcens innocentiae Aviti, is the compassiqmatey but con* 
tfmptuous language of Victor Tunnuoensis (in Chren. apud 
Scaliger Euscb. ) In another place, he calls hini<, rir totius 
simplicitatis. This commendation is more humble, but it 19 
more solid and sincere, than the praises of Sidonius. 

% He suffered, as it .is supposed^ in the persecution of Dto- 
(:letian (TiUfn^onty ^fcm• Ecclcs, tovi. v. p. 279. 6^6.} Gre* 
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hand of the executioner, arrested him on the road ; chap. 
yet his remains were decently transported to Bri- 



yas, or Brioude, in his native province, and he re- ' 

posed at the feet of his holy pajtron *. Avitus left 
only one daughter, the wife of Sidonius Apollina-' 
ris, who inherited the patrimony of his father-in- 
law ; lamenting, at the same time, the disappoint- 
ment of his public and private expectations* His re- 
sentment prompted him to join, or at least to coun- 
tenance, the measures of arebelliousfactioninGaul; 
and the poet had contracted some guilt, whtch it was 
incumbent on hing^ ta expiate, by a new tribute of 
flattery ta the succeeding emperor t* 

The successor of Avitus presents the welcome charterer 
discovery of a great and heroic character, such as tu>n of mV 
sometimes arise in a degenerate age, to vindicate ^^'^^] 
the honour of the human species. The emperor 
Majorian has deserved the praises of his contem^ 

M 4 poraries^ 

Ipory of Tours, hw peculiar votary, has dedicated to the glory 
of Julian the Manyr, an entire book (de Gloria Martyruao, 
I. li. in Max. Biblior,. Pairunn, lorn. xi. p. 861,-871,) in 
which he relates abott fifty fodiish niracies performed by hit 
rdics. 

* Gregory jjf Toors (1. ii. c, xi. p. 168.) is concise, but 
correct, in tkr reign of his countryman. The word^ of Ida- 
tiaa, ^ caret imperio^ cai^et et vita," seem to imply, that the 
death of Avitus was videiit ; bat k must have been secret, 
since Evagnua (1. ii. c* 7.) could suppose that he died of the 
pUgue. 

f After a modest appeal to the examples of his brethren, 
Virgil and Horace, Sidonius honestly confesses the debt, and 
promises payment.. 

Sic mihi diverso nuper sub Marte cadenti 
Jussisti placido Victor ut easem animo. 
ScrviaCergo tibi servati lingua poetae, 
Atque meae vitae laus tua sit pretium. 

Sidon. Apoll. carm. iv. p, 308. * 
Sec Dubofy Hiat. Critique^ torn, u p* 448/&C. 
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XXXIV P^^"^^> ^^^ ^f posterity : and these praises may 
be strongly expressed in the words of a judicious 
and disinterested historian : ^' That he was geitle 
to his subjects ; that he was terrible to his ene- 
mies ; and that he exceUed in every virtue, 
all his predecessors who had reigne4 over the 
" Romans *•" Such a testimony may justify at 
least the panegyric of Sidonius ; and we may 
acquiesce in the assurance, that, although the 
obsequious orator would have flattered, with 
equal zeal, the most worthless of princes, the 
extraordinary merit of his object confined him, 
on this occasion, within the bounds of truth f, 
Majonan derived his name from his' maternal 
grandfather, who, in the reign of the great Theo« 
dosius, had commanded the troops of the lUyrian 
frontier. He gave his daughter in marriage to 
the father of Majorian, a respectable officer, who 
administered the revenues of Gaul with skill and 
integrity ; and generously preferred the friendship 
of ^tius, to the tempting oflFers of an insidious 
court. His son, the future emperor, who was 
educated in the profession of arms, displayed, 

from his early youth, intrepid courage, premature 

wisdom, 

^ The words of Prooopius dcsenre to be transcribed ; 
vr«; V«^ • M«<«^iv«$ (t;^7r«crT«f r«( irvff'*ri P«^i«»f fitfiMfi" 

Afvit«r«( vTi^itt^itf u^trn ir«r« ; and afterwardsi Mfn^ th ^iv 
ttf ry( vxnfitin fur^tdt yfy«v««;, ^•^•{•f h r§t u Tiff T«Xi/»<««f 
(de Bell. Vandal. 1. i: 0.7. p. 194.) a concise but comprehen- 
sive definition of royal virtue. 

' f The panegyric was pronounced at Lyons before the end 
of the year 4*58, while the eniperor was still consul. It has 
more art than ^nius, and more labour than -art. The oma- 
ments are false or trivial ; the expression is feeble and pr«lix ; 
and Sidonius wants the skill to exhibit the principal figure in 
a strong and distinct light. The private life of Majorian oc« 
cupies about two hundred lines, 107—305. 
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wisdom, and unbounded liberality in a scanty chap. 
fortune. He followed the standard of ^tius, 
contributed to his success, shared, and sometimes 
eclipsed his glory, and at last excited the jea- 
lousy of the patrician, or rather of his wife, who 
f6rced him to retire from the service*. Majo- 
nan, after the death of iEtius, was recalled, and 
promoted ; and his intimata connection with count 
Ricimer, was the immediate step by which he 
ascended the throne of the Western empire. 
During the vacancy that succeeded the abdication 
of Avitus, the ambitious Barbarian, whose birth 
excluded him from the Imperial dignity, govern- 
ed Italy, with the title of Patrician ; resigned, to 
his friend, the conspicuous station of master- 
general of the cavalry and infantry ; and, after 
an interval of some months, consented to the 
unanimous vnsh of the Romans, whose favour 
Majorian had solicited by a recent victory over 
the Alemanni t» He was investfed with the pur- 
ple at Ravenna ; and the epistle which he ad- 
dressed to the senate will best describe his situa- 
tion and his sentiments. *' Your election, Con- 
*v* script Fathers ! and the ordinance of the most 

^' valiant 

*She pressed his imnOediate death, and was scarcely satis* 
lied with his disgrace. It should seem, that Otitis, like Be* 
lisarius and Marlborough, was governed by his wife ; whose 
fervent pietv, though it might work miracles (Gregor. Turon. 
I. ii. c. 7. p. 162,) was not incompatible with base and san* 
gninary counsels. * 

f The Alemanni had passed the Rhxtiao Alps, and were 
defeated in the Campi Canini, or Valley of Bcllitizone, thfo* 
which the Tesin flows, in its descent from Mount Adula, to 
the Lago Maggiore (Cluver. Italia -Antiq. torn. i. p. lOO, 
1 01.) This boasted victory over nine hundred Barbariana 
(Panegyr. Majoriani 373, &c.) betrays the extreme weakness 
of Italy. 
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CHAP. <« valiant army, have made me your emperor •• 
" May the propitious Deity direct and prosper 
'' the counsels and events of my administration^ 
" to your advantage, and to the public welfare ! 
For my own part, I did not aspire, I have sub- 
mittedy to reign ; nor should I have discharged 
the obligation^ of a citizen, if I had refused, 
^' with base and selfish ingratitude, to support 
the ^freight of those labours, which were im- 
posed by the republic. Assist, therefore, the 
prince whom you have made ; partake the du- 
ties which you have enjoined ; and may our 
common endeavours promote the happiness of 
an empire, which I have accepted from your 
^' hands. Be assured, that, in our tinges, justice 
shall resume her ancient vigour, and that vir- 
tue shall become not only ixmocent but rneri* 
torious. Let none, except the authors them- 
selves, be apprehensive of delations ^^ which^ 
^* as a subject, I have always condemned, and, 
" as a prince, will severely punish. Our own 
^^ vigilance, and that of our father, the patrician 
^^ Ricimer, shall regulate all military affairs, and 

" provide 

* Imperatoreni me factum, P. C. electionis vestrae arbitrio* 
ft fortissimi czcrcitus ordinationeagnotcite (Novell. Majornn. 
tit. ill. p. .34. ad Calcem Cod. Theodos.) Sidonius proclaims 
the unaoimous voice of the empire. 

Postquam ordine Tobis 
Ordo omnii reg^num dederat ; fUbs, curia^ miles 9 
£t collega simul. ■ 386. 

This laoguage it ancient and conatitntional ; and we maj ob- 
aerve» that the clergy- were not jet considered as a distinct 
orcjer of the state. 

f Either d/latione8» or d^lationcsy would afford ^ Ct)lerab]e 
reading ; but there is much more sense and spirit in the lau 
ter, to which I have therefore given the preference* 
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<* provide, for the safety of the Roman world, chap. 
^* which we have saved frorji foreign and domestic ^,^*i»v*nJ 
^* enemies *. You now understand the maxims 
** of my government : you may confide in the 
*' faithful love and sincere assurances of a prince, 
^* Arho has formerly been the companion of your 
*^ life and dangers ; \*ho still glories^ in the name 
*' of senator, and who is anxious, that you should 
*^ never repeat of the judgment which you have 
" pronounced in his favour.*^ The emp^eror, 
who, amidst the ruins of the Roman world, re- 
vived the ancient language of law and liberty^ 
which Trajan would not have disclaimed, must 
have derived those generous sentiments from his 
own heart ; since they were not suggested to his 
imitation by the customs of his age, or the ex- 
ample of his predecessors f. 

The private and public actions of Majonan HUsaiutaiy 
are very imperfectly , known : but his laws, re- ^^^ p 
markable for an original cast of thought and 457—4^'. 
expres^n, faithfully represent the character of a » 
sovereign, who loved his people, who sympathized 
in their distress, who had studied the causes of 
the decline of the empire, and who was capabl^ 
pf applying (as far as such reformation was 

practicable) 

* Ab externo hostc ct a domeatica clade tiberavimus ; by 
the latter, Majorian inu«t understand the tyranny of Avitus ; 
t^hose death he censec^tently avowed as a meritorious act. 
On this occasion, Stdonius is fearful and obscure ; he describcf 
the twelve Cxsars, the nations of Africa, &c. that be may 
escape the dangerous name of Avitus {'^o$ — 369.) 

'f See the whole edict or epistle of Majorian to the senate 
(Novell, tit, iv. p. 34,) Yet the expression, regnum nostrum, 
bears some t^int of tbr age, and does not mix kiadly with the 
word reffMica, which he frequeatly repeats. 



I 
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CHAP, practicable) judicious and efiectual remedies to 

XXXVI. , , 

the public disorders *• His regulations concern- 
ing the finances manifestly tended to remove, or 
at least to mitigate, the most intolerable grie* 
vances. L From the first hounof his own reign, ke 
was solicitous (I translate his own words) to re- 
lieve the weary, fortunes of the provincials, op- 
pressed by the accumulated weight of indictions 
and superindictions t* With this view, he granted 
an universal amnesty, a final and absolute dis- 
char^ of all arrears of tribute, of all d^bts, 
which, under any pretence, the fiscal officers 
might demand from the people. This wise dere- 
liction of obsolete, vexatious, and unprofitable 
claims, improved and purified the sources of the 
public revenue ; and the subject, who could now 
look back without despair, might labour with 
hope and gratitude for himself and for his coun- 
try. II. In the assessment and collection of taxes 
Majorian restored the ordinary jurisdiction of the 
provincial magistrates ; and suppressed the extra- 
ordinary commissions which had been introduced, 
in the name of the emperor himself, or of the 
Praetorian praefects. The favourite servants, who 
obtained such irregular powers, were insolent in 
their behaviour, and arbitrary in their demands : 
they aiFected to despise the subordinate tribunals, 

and 

* See the laws of Majorian (they are only nine, but Tcry 
long and various,) at the end of the Theodosian' Code» No- 
vell. L iv. p. 32—37. Godefroy has not given any commea* 
tary on these additional pieces. 

t Fe&saa provincialiMm varia atqae multiplici tribotoruii) 
fxactione fortunasy eJt extraordinariis fiscaliuro solutioouoi 
oncribus attritas, 3cc. Novell. Majoriv^. tit. iv. p. 34^ 
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and they were, discontented if their fees and pro- c h a p. 
fits did not twice exceed the sum which they 
condescended to pay into the tr,ea8ury. One in- 
stance of their extortion would appear incredible^ 
were it not authenticated by the legislatbr him- 
self. *They exacted the whole payment in gold ; 
but diey refused the current coin of the empire, 
and would accept only such ancient pieces a^ 
were stamped with the names of Faustina or the 
Antonin.es. The subject, who was unprovfded 
with these curious medals, had recourse to the 
expedient of compounding with their rapacious 
. demands ; or if he succeeded in the research, his 
imposition was doubled, according to the weight 
and value of the money of former times*. 
III. ^^ The municipal corporations (says the em- 
peror,) the less^ senates (so antiquity ha$ jusfly 
styled them,) deserve to be considered as the 
^^ heart of the cities, and the, sinews of the repub* 
** lie. And yet so low are they now reduced, by 
** the injustice of magistrates, and the venality of 
*' collectors, that many of their members, re- 
^^ nouncing their dignity and their country, have 
^^ taken refuge in distant and obscure exile.'' 
He urges, and even compels, their return to 
their respective cities ; but he removes the grie- 
vance which had forced them to desert the exercise 

of 

*The learaed Greaves (▼ol. i. p. 3^9, ^30^ 331O hat 
found, by a dtliffent cnqasry, that murei of the Aatooinet 
weighed one hundred and eighceeny and thoae of the fifth cen- 
tury only sixty-eight, English grains. Majorian gives cur^ 
reocy to all gold eoin, excepting only the G^Uif soiiduSf froa 
ita deficiency, not in the weighti but in the standard. 
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CHAP, of (hdr municipal functions^ They' are directetL 

XXX Via • • • 

under the authority of the provincial magistrates^ 
10 resume their office of levying the tribute ; but^ 
instead of being made responable for the whole 
sum assessed on their district^ they are only required 
to produ<:e a regular account of the payments 
whieh they have actually received, and of the 
defaulters v^ho are still indebted to the public. 
IV. But Mi^ori^ was not ignorant that these 
corporate bodies were too much inclined to re^ 
taliate the injustice and oppression which they 
had suffered \ and he therdbre revives the useful 
office of the defenders ef cities* He exhorts the 
people to elect, in a fuU and free assembly, some 
man of discretion . and integrity^ who would dar^ 
to assert th^r privileges, to represent their grie*' 
tahces, to protect the poor from the tyranny ol 
the rich, and to inform the emperor of the abused 
that were committed under the sanction of his 
name and authority. 
The edifice* ,Thc Spectator, who casts a mournful view ova* 
the ruins of ancient Rome, is tempted to accuse 
the memory of the Goths and Vandals, for the 
mischief which they had neither leisure, not 
power, nor perhaps inclinatioir, to perpetrate* 
The tempest of war might strike some lofty tur^ 
rets to the ground ; but the destruction which un^^ 
dermined the foundations of those massy fabrics^ 
was prosecuted, slowly and silently, dining a 
period of ten centuries ; and the motives of in- 
terest that afterwards operated without shame or 
controul, were severely checked by the taste and 
spirit of the emperor Majorian. The decay of 

the 



of Rome. 
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the city had gradually impaired the value of the cfrtAP, 
public works. The circus and theatres might 
still excite, but they seldom gratified, the desires 
of the people: the temples, which had escaped 
the zeal of the Chnstians, were no longer inha* 
bited either by gods or men; the diminished 
crowds of the Romans were lost in the immense 
space of their baths and porticoes ; and the 
stately libraries and halls of justice became use-^ 
ksstoan indolent generation, whose repose was 
seldom disturbed, either by/ study or business. 
The monuments of consular, or Imperial, great- 
ness, were no longer revered, as the immortal 
glory of the capital j they were only esteemed 
as an inexhaustible, mine of materials, cheaper^ 
and more convenient, t^ian the distant quarry. 
Specious petitions were continually addressed to 
the easy magistrates of Rome, which stated the 
want of stones or bricks for some necessary ser- 
vice : the fairest forms of architecture were rudely 
drfaced for the sake of some paltry, or pretended, 
repairs ; and the degenerate Romans, who convert- 
ed the spoil to their own emolument, demolished, 
with sacrilegious hands, the labours of their an- 
cestors. Majorian, who had often sighed over 
the desolation of the city, applied a severe re- 
medy to the growing evil *. He^ reserved^ to 

the 

*The whole edict (Novell* Majorian. tit. ti, p 55.) is cu- 
rious. '* Aniiqiiaputn sedium dissipatar speciosa constructio; 
** et u% aliquid reparetur, magna* diruuntur. Hinc jam occa* 
** BIO naacitur, ut euam imosquisque priyatum aedificium con* 
*' struens^ per gratiam judicum • . . • pr2esumcrc depublictt 
•* locis Qjegessaria, ct transffrrc non dubitct," &c. With equal 
zealy bu( with lesa power, Petrarch, in the fourteenth century^ 

repeated 
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CHAP, the prince and senate the sole cognisance of the 
extreme cases which might justify the destruc- 
tion of an ancient edifice ; imposed a fine of fifty 
poimds of gold ' (two thousand pounds sterling J 
on erery magistrate, who should presume to grant 
such illegal and scandalous licence ; and threaten- 
ed to chastise the criminal obedience of their 
subordinate officers, by a severe whipping, and 
the amputation of both their hands. In the last 
instance, the legislature might seem, to forget the 
proportion of guilt and punishment : but bis zeal 
arose from a generous principle, and Majorian 
was anxious to protect the montiments ' of those 
ages, in which he would have desired and deserved 
to live. The emperor conceived, that it was his 
interest to increase the number of his subjects : 
that it was his duty to guard the purity of the 
marriage-bed ; but the means which he employed 
to accomplish these salutary purposes, are of an 
ambiguous, and perhaps exceptionable, kind. 
The pious maids, who consecrated their virginity 
to Christ, were restrained from taking the veil, 
till' they had reached their fortieth year. Widows 
under that age were compelled to form a second 
alliance within the term of five years, by the for- 
feiture of half their wealth to their nearest rela- 
tions or to the ststte. Unequal marriages were 
condemned or annulled, llie punishment of 

confiscation and exile was deemed so inadequate 

to 

repeated the same complaints (Vie de Fetrarquc, torn. i. p- 
326, 327, If I'prosccuttf thi$ Hisigry, I shall not be on- 
mindful of the decline and fall of the city of Rome ; an inte- 
restidg object, to which my plan was originally confineiJ. 
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t6 the guilt of adultery, that, if the criminal return- chap. 
ed to Italy, *he might, by the express declaratipn s.^^-v^ 
of Majorian, be slain with impunity *. 
- While the emperor Majorian assiduously la- Majorian 
boured to restore the happiness and virtue of the invade a- 
Romans, he encountered the arms of Genseric, a"d. 4574 
from his character and situation, their most for- 
midable enemy. A fleet of Vandals and Moors 
landed at the mouth of the Liris, or Garigiiano : 
but the Imperial troops surprised and attacked 
the disorderly Barbarians, who were encumbered 
with the spoils of Campania ; they were chaced 
with slaughter to their ships, and their leader, ' 
the king's brother»in4aw, was found in the num- 
ber of the slain t* Such vigilance might an^^ 
nounce the character of the new reign ; but the 
strictest vigilance, and the most numerous forces^ 
Were insufficient to protect the long-exteaded 
coast of Italy from the depredations of a naval 
war. The public opinion had imposed a nobler 
and more arduous task on the genius of Majo- 
rian. Rome expected from him alone the resti-- 
tution of Africa ; and the design which he formed, 
of attacking the Vandals in their new settlements, 
was the result of bold and judicious policy. 
If the intrepid emperpr could have infused his 
Own spirit into the youth of Italy ; if he could 
Vol. VI. ' N have 

• The cmprror clildes the lenity of Rogatiat), coDSular of 
l^uscariy, in a stile of acrimonious reproof, which sounds al- 
most like personal resentment (Novell* tir. ix. p. 47.) Thd . 
law of Majorian, which punished obstinate widows, was soon 
afterwards tepealed by bis successor Severus (Novell. Sever, 
tit. i. p. 3^7. X 

f Sidon* Panegyr, Majorian. 385-— 4404 



/ 
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CHAP, have revived, in the field of Mars, the manly 
exercises in which be had always surpassed his 
equals ; he might have marched against Genseric 
at the head of a Roman army. Such a reforma- 
tion of national manners might be embraced by 
the rising generation ; but it is the misfortune of 
those princes who laboriously sustain a declining 
monarchy, that, to obtain some immediate ad- 
vantage^ or to avert some impending danger, 
they are forced to countenance, and even to mul- 
tiply, the most pernicious abuses. Majorian, 
like the weakest of his predecessors, was reduced 
to the disgraceful expedient of substituting Bar* 
barian auxiliaries in the place of his un war like 
subjects : and his superior abilities could only be 
* displayed in the vigour and dexterity with which 
he wielded a dangerous instrument, so apt to 
recoil on the hand that use4 it. Besides the con- 
federates, who were already engaged in the ser- 
vice of the empire, the fame of his liberality and 
valour attracted the nations of the Danube, the 
Borysthenes, and perhaps of the Tanais. Many 
thousands of the bravest subjects of Attila, the 
GepTdae, the Ostrogoths, the Rugians, the Bur- 
gundians, the Suevi, the Alani, assembled in the 
plains of Liguria ; and their formidable strength 
was balapced by their mutual animosities *. They 
parsed the Alps in a severe winter. I'he emperor 
led the way on foot, and in complete armour; 

sounding, 

* The review of the army, and passage of che Alps, con- 
tain the most tolerable passages of the Pane^yrij: (470 — SS"^'^ 
M. deBuat (Hist des Pcuples, &c. tom« viii. p. 49.^^5.) is 
a more satisfactory commcotator, thaa cither Savaron or Sir- 
mond. 
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siMXading^ with his lq»g staff, the depth of the c h a p. 
ic€» or snow, and .discouraging the Scythians, 
>vho complained of the extreme cold, by th^ 
cheerful assurance, that they should be satisfied 
with the heat of Africa. , The citizens of Lyons 
had presumed to shut their gates : they, soon im- 
J)lored, and experienced, the clemency of Majo- 
rian. He vanquished Theodoric in th^ field j 
and Admitted to his friendship and alliance, a 
t^ing whom he had foimd. not unworthy of his 
^rms. The beneficial^ though precarious, tc* 
union of the greatest part of Gaul and Spain, was , 
the effect of persuasion, as well as., of force • ; 
and the independent Bagaudae, who had escaped, 
pr resisted, the oppression of former reigns, ^ere 
disposed to confide in the virtues of Majorian^ 
His camp was filled with Barbarian allies; hi^ 
throne was supported by the zeal pf an affectionate 
people ; but the emperor had foreseen, that jt 
Was impossible, without a maritime powet, to 
^tchieve the conquest of Africa* In the first Pu- 
nic war^ the republic hid exerted such inere- 
dible diligence, that, within .sixty days after the 
first stroke of the axe had been given in the forest, 
a fleet of one hundred and sixty galHes proudly 
rode at anchor in the sea t« Under circumstances 

N 2 much 

♦ T« fttf •TAoify T» h A#y«if, i« the just an^ forcible dis- 
tinction of Priscus (Excerpt. I>«gat. p. 42.) in a short frag- 
ment, which throws mi^ch iighi on the history of Majonao. 
/ornandc9 has stipprcfted the defeat aild alliance of the Visi« 
gothSf which were solemoly proclaimed in Gallicia : and are 
marked in the Chronicle of Idatius. 

f Fiorw, 1. ii. c. 2, He amuses himself with the poett* 
cat fancy that the trees had been transformed into ships : and 
indeed the whole transaction, as it is related in the first book 
*#f PolybiuSy deviates too much from the probable course of 
human events* 
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CHAP, much less favourable, Majorian equalled the spirilf 
and perseverance of the ancient Romans. The 
woods of the Apennine were felled ; the arsenals 
and manufactures of Ravenna and Misenum were 
restored ; Italy and Gaul vied with each other in 
liberal contributions to the public service ; and the 
Imperial navy, of three hundred large gallies, with 
an adequate proportion of transports and smaller 
vessels, was collected in the secure and capacious 
harbour of Carthagena in Spain *. The intrepid 
countenance of Majorian animated his troops with 
a confidence of victory; and if we might credit the' 
historian Procopius, his courage sometimes hurried 
him beyond the bounds of prudence. Anxious to 
explore, with his own eyes, the state of the Van- 
dals, he ventured, after disguising thc"colour of his 
hair, to visit Carthage, in the character of his own 
ambassador : and Genseric was afterwards morti- 
fied by the discovery, that he had entertained and 
Jlismissed the emperor of the Romans. Such an 
anecdote may be rejected as an improbable fiction ; 
but it is a fiction which' would not have been ima- 
gined, unless in the life of a hfsro f. 

Without 

* Interea dupltci teM dam littore classem 
Infemo superoque mari, ccdit omnU in xquor 
Sylva tibi, &c.— 

Sidon. Panegyr. Majorian. 441 — 461. 

The number ofehips, which Priscus fixes at 300, is magnified 
by an indcBnite comparison with the fleets of Agamemnon, 
Xerxes, and Augustus. 

t Procopius dc Bell. Vandal. 1. i. c. 8. p. 1 94. When 
Genseric conducted his unknown guest into the arsenal of 
Carthage, the arms clashed of their own accord. Majoriair 
had tinged his yellow locks with a black colour. 
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Without the help of a personal interview. Gen- chap. 
seric was sufficiently acquainted with the genius u,*»v*0 
and designs of his adversary. He practised his '[^^^^^^^^ 
' customary arts of fraud and delay, but he prac- 
tised them without success. His applications for 
peace became each hour more subtnissive, and 
perhaps more sincere ; but the inflexible Majorian 
had adopted the ancient maxim, that Rome could 
not be safe, as lon^ as Carthage existed in a 
hostile state. The king of the Vandals distrusted 
the valour of his native subjects, who were ener- 
vated by the luxury of the South * ; he suspected 
the fidelity of the vanquished people, who ab- 
horred him as an Arian tyrant ; and the desperate 
measure, which he executed, of reducing Mau- 
ritania into a desert t» could not defeat the 
operations of the Roman emperor, who was at 
liberty to land his troops on any part of the Afri- 
can coast. But Genseric was saved from im- 
pending and inevitable ruin, by the treachery of 
some powerful subjects; envious, or apprehen- 
sive, of their master's success. Guided by their 
secret intelligence^ he surprised the unguarded 

N 3 fleet 

• — - — Spoliisque potUus 

Immcnsis, robiir luxu jam pcrdiHit oninc, 
Quo valuit dam pauper erat. 

Pancgyr. Major ian« 33c. * 

He afterwards applies toGenserics unjuslly as it should seem, 
fhc vices of his subjects. 

f He burnt the villages, and poisoned the springs (Pris* 
cus, p. 42.) Dubos (Hist. Critique, torn. i. p> 475.) observes, 
that the magazines >which . the Moors buried in the earth, 
might escape his destructive search. Two or thrq^ hundred 
pits are sometimes dug in the same place, and each pit con* 
tains atie^st 400 bushels of corn. Shaw's Travels, p. 139; 
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€ H A F. fleet in the bay of Carthagetta ; many of iHe sSips 
were sunk, or taken, or burnt ; and the prepa- 
rations of three years vrere destroyed in ^ single 
day *. After this ereat, the, behaviour of the 
two . antagonisf^ shewed them superior to' theif 
fortune* The Vandal, instead of bting elated by 
this atcidental victory, immediately renewed his 
solicitations foi- peace. The emperor of the West; 
who was capable of forming great designs, and of 
supporting heavy disappointments, consented to 
a treaty, or rather to a suspension of arms ; in the 
full assurance that, before he could restore his 
navy, he should he supplied with provocations to 
justify a second war. Majorian returned to Italy, 
to prosecute his labours for the public happiness J 
and, as he was conscious of his own integrity, he 
/ might long remain ignorant of thie dark conspi- 
racy which threatened his throne and his life. 
• The tecent misfortune of Carthagena sullied the 
glory which had dazzled the eyes of the multi- 
tude ; almost every dtsorfption 6f civil and mili- 
tary officers w^re exasperated against the Re-> 
former, since they all derived some advantage 
from the abuses which he endeavoured to sup- 
press ; and the patrician Ricimer ^ impelled, the 
inconstant , passions of the Barbarian^ against a 
prince whom he esteemed. and hated* The vir- 
tues of Majorian could not protect him from, the 
impetuous sedition; which broke out in the camp 

. near 

• Idatiu's," who was safe in' Gallic la From the' power' ot 
fticimer,WDl(!If and honestly dccKircs, Vaqdali, pef prbditoVcs 
^(Jmoniti, &c!4iV disficniblcs, however,' thie name of ^bc traitor^ 
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near Tbiloha, at' the foot of t&e- Alps. He wai C h a ?. 
. , xxxvc. 

cohipellett to abdicate the Imperial purple : five ,^.>p-y*%^ 

days after his abdication, it ^as reported that h^ 
^ed of *!^ dysentery *; and thfe humble 'tomb^ "Hisdeatb, 
which cov^rfed his remains, was cdllsetrated b^ August; 
the respeCf and gratitude of sueceedinpj genera- ♦ 
tionst*' ' Thtf private character of Majorian in- 
spired love and respect. Malicious 6^uniny and 
satire excited his indignatioti, or, if he himself 
were the object, his, contempt : but he protected 
the freedom of wk, and in the hours which the 
emperbt gave ^o the familiar society of his friends, 
he c&'uld indolge his taste for pleasantry, without 
^legrading the majesty of his rank |. 

It was not perhaps without «ome regret, that 
Ricimer -sacrificed his friend to the interest of his Rictmer 
ambition : but he resolved, in a second choice, to der^thc*"' 
avoid the imprudent preference of superior virtue sew^r^^u, 
and merit. At his command, the obsequious • a.d. , 

^ ls'^4 senate 

• Procop. dc Bell. Vandal. 1. i. c. o. p. 194. The tcsli- 
mony of Idfttfug lit fa4r #nd ' impartial ; ** Majorianum de 
** Galliis R^mam rfi^^iytaniy^t |^9mano imperio vel nomini 
** ret necessarias ordin^tem ; Kjchimer livore percitus, et 
*• invidorum ten88io*«tltfi8,Vfaudeinterficit circumvcntum." 
Some read <Sii4|^ait^ ^an4)I ViAfI unwilling to efface either of 
the words, ^a^^|ie]f^!ex|re&^the different accomplices whp 
united in the conspiracy of Majorian. 

t Sec th^t4ipi]^«i*nt> of^Ennodins, N** cxxxv^ inter Sir- 
rnond Ppcra» tqm. i. p. 190^. It is flat and obscure ; but En* 
nodius was mdde^> bishop- 01 Pavia fifty years after the death 
of Majorian^nd h^ jv^i^c. dcsei^^es, credit and regard. 

X Sidonius i^ivcs a.tf dious account (1. i. epist. xi. p. 25«- 
31.) of a 8ijj)pc?'at Ancs, to* which he was invited by Ma- 
jorian, a ^hgit llBte^iyitftij: fiis death. He had no intention 




liandred lines of hii venal panegyric. 
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CHAP, senate of Rome bestowed the Irnoerial title on 

XXXVI. . , * 

Libius Severus, who ascended the throne of the 
West without emerging from the obscurity of a 
private condition. History has scarcely deigned 
to notice bis birth, his elevation, his character, 
or his death. Severus expired, as soon as bis- 
life became* inconvenient to his patron * ; and 
it would be useless to discriminate his nominal 
reign in the vacant interval of six years, between 
the death of Majorian, and the elevation of An- 
themius. During that period, the government 
was in the hands of Ricimer alone ; and although 
the modest Barbarian disclaimed the name of 
king, he accumulated treasures, formed a separate 
'army, negociated private alliances, and ruled 
Italy with the same independent and despotic 
authority, which was afterwards exercised by 
Odoacer and Theodoric. But his dominions 
were bounded by the Alps ; and two Roman ge- 
nerals, Marcellinus and ^gidius, maintained 
their allegiance to the republic, by rejecting, 
with disdain, the phantom which he styled aa 
HUB in Dal- emperor. Marcellinus still adhered to the old 
religion ; and the devout Pagans, who secretly 
disobeyed the laws of the church and state, ap- 
plauded his profound skill in the science of 
divination. But he possessed fhe niore valuable 

quuli- 

• Sidonius (Pancg. Anth. 317.) dismisaes liim to heaven. 

Aiixerat Augustus naturae lege Severus . 

Divorum numerum. 
And an old list of the emperors, composed about ihc time of 
Justinian, praises his piety, and fixes his residence at Rome 
(3irrnond Not. at si^oo. p. in, iia.) 



Revolt of 

M^rcelli- 
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qualifications of learning, virtue, and courage S chap. 
the study of the Latin literature had improved 
his taste; and his^ military talents had recom- 
mended him to the esteem and cortfidence of the 
great iEtius, in whose ruin he was involved. By 
a timely flight, Marcellinus escaped the rage of 
Valentinian, and boldly asserted his liberty, 
amidst the convulsions of the Western empire. 
His voluntary, or reluctant, submission, to the 
authority of Majorian, was rewarded by the 
government of Sicily, and the command of an 
army, stationed in that island to oppose, or to 
attack, the Vandals; but his Barbarian merce- • 
naries, . after the emperor's death, were tempted 
to revolt by the artful liberality of Ricimer. 
At the head of a band of faithful followers, the 
intrepid Marcellinus occupied the province of 
Dalmatia, assumed the title of Patrician of the 
West, secured the love of his subjects by a mild 
and equitable reign, built a fleet, which claimed 
the dominion of tlie Hadriatic, and alternately 
alarmed the coasts of Italy and of Africa t* 
^gidius, the master-general of Gaui, who andofJEgU^ 
equalled, or at least who imitated, the heroes ^'"'*"^''**'- 
of ancient Rome|, proclaimed his immortal 

resent- 

• * Tillemoot, who is always scandalized by the virtues of 
Infidels, attrU)iite8 this advantageous portrait of Marcellinus 
(which Suidas has preserved,) to the partial zeal of sotne Pa- 
gan historian (Hisi. des Empereuis, tom. vi. p, 330.) 

t Procopius dc Bell. Vandal. 1. i. c. 6. p. 191. In va- 
rious circumstances of the life of Marcellinus, it is not easy 
to recoocile the Greek historian with the Latin Chronicles 
pf the times. 

J I must apply fo JEgidus the praises which Sidonins 
(Pancgyr. Majorian. 553.) bestows 09 a nameless master- 
generals 
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CHAP, resentment aeainst the assassins of bis belovei) 

XXXVI 

master. A brave and .numetoQS army was at^ 
cached to his standard ; and, tiicuigh he wsis' pre-^ 
vented by the arts of Ricimer, and the arms of 
the Visi/^uihs, from marching to the gates of 
Rome, he imatntained his independent sor&y 
reignty beyond the Alps, and rendered the name 
of ^gidus respectable both in peace and war. 
The Franks, who had punished with exile the 
youthful follies o£ Childeric, elected the Roman 
general for their king ; his vanity, rather than 
his ambition^ was! gratified by that sihgdar ho- 
nvjnr; and when, (he! nation, at the end of four 
years, rtpented of the injury whicb they had 
oflbrcd to the Merovingian family, he patiently 
acquiesced in the restoration,, df ^t He lawful prince. 
The authority of ^gidus tended only with his 
life ; and th^ suf^picions of poison and secret vie* 
Icnce, which derived some cduntinince from the 
charac^tcr 'of Ricifner, were eagerly entertaQted by 
the passionate ered4ility of the Gauls *• 
NaTai war • ' * i he kiiigdoin ;ofv Italy,, a name to which the 
^is^^""* iWestcrn ertipiro .was gradual^ reduced, was 
AA). J .•..;. ' • .afflicted^ 

3 ' * 7' ^cncTz\f whojcopniT^nd^d the rCfir gt^rd of Majorian. Ida.* 
tii:s, from public report, commchds his Christian Piety ; and 
Priscns mcatioiiS j(p. 42.) his military virtues. 

• Gre^. Turon. F. ii. c. 12I in torn. ii» p. 168. The .Arc 
Daniel, whose* ideas w'erle superBciarand modern, has started 
some objections'ajjairist the iscory of Childciic (Hist. 4eTrane« 
torn. i. Praface'Histotiqiie, p. Ixxviri. &c.),: tut tfi'ey havd 
been fairly satisHed by Ditbos (Hist. Critique, tc^m. i, p. 
460 — 5 10.) and by two authors who disputed the priz^ 
of the Academy* of Soi^sons (p. 131 — 1 77.' JtO — 339)- 
With rep^avd to the icnn of Childeric's extje, if is Tjccessary 
either to ptolong the fife of ^gidiuS beyond the date assign- 
cd by the Chroinc1<? of Idatius ; or 10 correct the text of 
Gregopy, by reading qtiario anno, instead of cctavo. 
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afHicted, utider the reio-n of 'Ridtner, by the cwak 
incessant depredations of the VandM pirates *. 

In thfe spring of each year thtiy equipped a for- 
miiJable navy in the port of Carthage ; and Gen- 
seric himself, though in a Very advanced age, still 
commanded in person the''" most "'imporhiilt eipe-^ 
ditions. His designs were' tohcealfed' with" im- 
petietrable'. secrecy, tiH t^le' momeht that he 
hoisted sail; \ Wheh hi' -wais ai^ked by his' pilot; 
what course he ishould steer ; ** Leave the deter- 
mination to the winds (replied the, Barbarian, 
with pieus arrogance -,) ihey wil transport U3 
to the guilty coast, whose inhabitants have 
provoked the divinp justice :" but if Genseric 
himself deigned to issue more precise orders, he 
judged the most wealthy to be the most criminal. 
The Vandals repeatedly visited the coasts of 
Spain, Ligurla, Tdscany, ^Campania, l.ucania, 
Bruttiutti, Apdlia,' Calabria, Vetetisi, Dklmatia, 
Epirus, Greece,' and 'Sicily : they were tempted 
tq subcfue the 'isfend of Satdirua, so advantage- 
ously pliced' in 'the centre of the MedFterranean J 
' •^- • ^' ^ • and 

* Tile naval waV'of C^cnseric iV dcscrlfeed'by Priscns (Ex- 
eerpta Ivc^itrioil* J^r^i;) Procoptute<deB«U. Vandal. I. i. d 
5. p. 189, 1^0, z^(\q\ji%* p. 228.) Victgr Vitcnsis (dc Perr 
secut. Vandal, 1. i. c. i7.a'ndRui'n. p, 467* — 481.) and in the 
three patitgyrics bf Sidaniusi whos^chfdtiologfcal order is ah- 
snrdly traqsposfcd in |h^ fdiuQns:ibptft of Savaron and Sirn^ondi 
( Avit. Cann. w. 441-^-45.1, ^^jorian, Carm, v. ^ 2.7-^3535 
385—440* AntKeno, Carni.' ii. 348 — 38K.) Jn one' passage 
the poet seemfc iafipiVefl^yr Ktk fiuSbjfcct, arid ek(Ke*sefl'<» strong 
idea, by a lively imajrc i- I /. ; . ; . : .-. ' ' 

— Hinc Vand^lu^s^ho^tjs. ' • 

Urget ; et in nostrum numeros^ classe qnptannis 

Militat excidium ; conversoque ordine Fati 

Torrida Caucascos infert miiii fiyrfa furores. 
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CHAP, and theiV arms spread desolation, or terror, fronj 

the columns of Hercules to the mouth of the 
Nile. As they were more ambitious of spoil 
than of gipry, they seldom attacked any fortified 
cities, or engaged any regular troops in the open 
field. / But the celerity of their motions enabled 
them, almost .at the same time, to threaten and 
to. attack the most distant objects, which at- 
tracted their desires ; and as they always em- 
barked a sufficient number of horses, they had no 
sooner landed, than they swept the dismayed 
country with a body of light cavalry. Yet, not- 
withstanding the example of their king, the 
native Vandals and Alani insensibly declined this 
toilsome and perilous warfare ; the hardy gene- 
ration, of the first conquerors was almost extin- 
guished, and their sons, who were born in 
Africa, enjoyed the delicious baths and gardens 
which had been acquired by the valoui of their 
fathers. Their place was readily supplied by a 
various multitude of Moors and Romans, of 
captives and outlaws j and those desperate 
wretches, who had already violated the laws of 
their country, were the most eager to promote 
the atrocious acts which disgrace the victories of 
Genseric. In the treatment of his unhappy pri- 
soners, he sometimes consulted his avarice, and 
sometimes indulged his cruelty ; and the massacre 
of five hundred noble citizens of Zant or Za- 
cynthus, whose mangled bodies he cast into the 
Ionian sea, was imputed, by the public indig- 
nation, to his latest posterity. 

Such 
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Such crimes could not be excused by any pro- c h 4 p. 
vocations ; but the war, which the king of the ^^...^^^ 
Vandals prosecuted against the Roman empire, Negocu- 
was justified by a specious and reasonable motive. theEattcrn 
The widow of Valentinian,. -Eudoxia, whom he T.^D^Sit 
had led captive from Rome to Carthage, was the **^* 
S9le heiress of the Theodocian house ; her elder 
daughter, Eudocia, became the reluctant jvife of 
Hunneric, his eldest son; and the stern father, * 

asserting a legal claim, which could not easily be 
refuted or satisfied, demanded a just proportion 
of the Imperial patrimony. * An adequate, or at 
least a valuable, compensation, was offered by 
the Eastern emperor, to purchase • a necessary 
peace^ Eudoxia and her younger daughter, Pla- 
cidia, were honourably restored, and the fury of 
the Vandals was confined to the limits of the 
Western Empire. The Italians, destitute of a 
naval force, which alone was capable of protec- 
ting their coasts, iniplofed the aid of the more 
fortunate nations of the East ; who had formerly 
acknowledged, in^ peace and war, the supremacy 
offtoTrte. But the perpetual division of the two 
empires had alienated their interest and their in- 
clinations ; ' the faith of a recent treaty was 
alledgcd ; and the Western Romans, instead of 
^rms and ships, coirld only obtain the assistance 
of a cold and ineffectual mediation. The haughty 
Ricimer, who had long struggled with the diffi- 
culties of his situation, was at length reduced to 
address the throne of Constantinople, in the 
humble language of. a subject; and Itsjy sub- 
mitted, 



A.D. 
457—474. 
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CHAP, inlitcd, as the price and security of the alliance, 
,^,00-^Y^m^ to accept a master from the choice of the emperor 
of the East *. It is not the purpose of the pre- 
sent chapter, or even of the present volurne, to con- 
tinue the distinct series of the Byzantine history ; 
but a concise view of .the re^n and character of the 
emperor Leo, may explain the last efforts that were 
attempted to save the falling empire of the West f . 
Hpo,efnpe|-. Siucc the death of the younecr Theodosius, the 

or of the • . * • '' ' *^ . , ^ 

Eaftt, domestic repose p^ Constantinople had never been 

interrupted by yvar. or faction, Pulcberia had 
bestowed her hand, and the sceptre of the £ast^ 
on the modest virtue of Marcian: he gratefully 
reverenced her august rank and virgin chastity ; 
and, ^fter her death, he gave his people the ex- 
aniple of the religious wofship that was due to 
the memory of the Imperial $auit |. Attentive 

• . . to 

• * I'he \>oct himself is com|>cUed to acknowledge the dis- 

ttcfio of Kicinner ; 

Pr^tcrea invictus Ricimcr, quern publica fata 
Rc8piciunt,/'r(7^/*w solus vix Marts repcllit 
Piratum per rura Tagmr. ■ 

Italy addrrercs her complaint to the Tybefi aird Rome, at the$oli« 
citation of the livcr god, transports herself to Constantinoplff 
renounces her ancient claims, and implores the friendship of 
Aurora, the goddess of tlve East. This fabulous mschiuerj^ 
winch the genius of Claudian had ustd and abused, is the 
constant aad miserable resource of the muse of Sidonius. 

f The original anlhors of the reig;i>s of Marcian, LeoJ 
and Zcno, are reduced to some imperfect fragments, whose 
deficiencies must be supplied from the more recent compila* 
tions of Thcophanes, Zonaras, and Cedrenus.' 

X St Pulcheria died A. D. '4^3, four yeais before her no- 
miual husband ; and her festival is celebrated on the lOthof 
September by the modern Gretks: she bequeathed anim* 
mense patrimony to pious, or at least to ecclesiastical, uses« 
^krc Tiilemonty Memoires Ecclcs. torn. xv. p. iSl'-i34. 
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to the prosperity <yf his owk dominions, Marcian chap. 
seemed to behold, with indifferpnce, the n?isfor- 
tunes of Rome ; and the obstinate refusal of a 
brave and active prince to draw his sword against 
the Vandals, was ascribed to a secret promise, 
which had fornierly been exacted from him when 
he was a captive in the power of Genseric *. 
The death of Marcian, after a reign of seven 
years, would have exposed the East to the dan- 
ger of a popular election ; if the superior 
weight of a single family had not been able to 
incline the balance in favour of the candidate 
whose interest they supported. .The patrician 
Aspar piigl^t have placed the diadem on his own 
head, if he would have subscribed the Nicene 
creed t- During three generations,, the armies 
of the {last were successively commanded by his 
father, by himself, and by his son. Ardaburius : 
his Barbarian guards • formed a military force' 
that overawed the palace and the capital; and 
the liberal distribution of his immense treasures 
rendered Aspar as popular as he was powerful. 
He recommended the obscure name of Leo of 
Thrace, a military tribune, and the principal 
steward of his household. His nomination was 
unanimously ratified Jby the senate ; and the ser- 
vant of Aspar received the Imperial crown from 
the hands of the patriarch or bishop, who was /v. 
permitted to express, by this unusual ceremony, 

the 

* See Procopius de Bell. VandaL 1, i. c. 4. p. 1 85. 

f From this disability of i^spar to asceod the throne, it 
njay be inferred. that the stain 01 Her fjy was perpetual and in- 
deliblcy while that of Barbarifm disappeared in' the Kcopd 
generation. 
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CHAP, the suffrage of the Deity ♦. This emperor, the 

XXXVI 

first of the name of Leo, has been distinguished 
by the title of the Great ; from a succession of 
princes, who gradually fixed, in the opinion of 
the Greeks, a very humble standard of hetoic, or 
at least of royal, perfection. Yet the temperate 
firmness with which Leo resisted the oppression of 
his benefactor, shewed that he was conscious of 
his duty and of his prerogative. Aspar was asto- 
nished to find that his influence coFuld no longer 
appoint a prasfect of Constantinople : he pre- 
sumed to reproath his sovereign with a breach of 
promise, and insolently shaking his purple, " It 
is not proper (said he,) that thfe man who is 
invested with this garment should be guilty of 
lying.** ** Nor is it proper (replied Leo,) 
that a prince should be compeFled to resign 
his own judgment, and the public interest, to 
the will of a subject t-** After this extraor- 
dinary scene, it was impossible that the reconci- 
liation of the emperor and the patricran could 
be sincere ; or, at least, that it could be solid and 
permanent. An army of Isaurians J was secretly 
levied, and introduced into Constantinople ; and 

while 

• Thcophanep, p. 95, This appears to be the first origin 
nf a ceremony, which all the Christian princes of the World 
hsive since adopted, and from which the clergy have deduced 
the most formidable consequences. 

\ Ccdrenus (p. 345, 346.) who was conversant with the 
writers of better days, has preserved the remarkable words of 
Aspar, ^Mff-iAiv T«r «ivT«y t«9 itAb^yiSk s-f(</Sf^Ai;fei|V0y « ;^(9 

X The power of the TPsaurians agitated the Eastern empire 
in the two succeeding^ reigns of Zeno and Anastasius ; but 
it ended in the destruction of those Barbarians who maintain- 
ed their Berce independence about two hundrod and thirty 
years. 
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while Leo undermined the authority, and pre* chap. 
pared the disgrace, of the family of Aspar, his L-^^^-yO 
mild and' cautious behaviour restrained them 
from any rash and desperate attempts, \irhich 
might have been fatal to themselves, or their 
enemi^. The measures of peace and war were 
affected by this internal revolution. As long as 
Aspar degraded the majesty of the throne, the 
secret correspondenqe of religion and interest en- * 
gaged him to favotu- the cause of Gehseric. 
When Leo had delivered himself from that ig- 
nominious servitude, he listened to the com- 
plaints of the Italians j resolved to extirpate the 
tyiraomy of the Vandals ; and declared his alliance 
with his colleague, Anthemius, whom he so- 
lemnly invested with the diadem and purple of 
the West, 

The virtwes of Anthemius have ^perhaps been Anthemioi, 
magniBed, since the Imperial descent, which he the west, 
could only deduce from the usurper Procopius, 467— 4*71, 
has been swelled into a line of emperors *• But 
the merit of his immediate parents, their honours, 
and their riches, rendered Anthemius one of the 
most illustrious subjects of the East. His father 
Procopius obtained, aftei^ his Persian embassy, 
the rank of general and patrician j and the name 
of Anthemius was derived from his maternal 

Vol. VI- O grand- , 

* -Tali tu eivis ab urbe 

Frocopio genitore micas ; cui prisca propago 
Augustis veait a proavis. 
The po^t (Sidoa. 'Pancgyr. Anthem. -67—306.) then pro. 
ceeds to relate the private life and fortunes of the future em- 
perofy with which he must have been very itiipcrfectly ac- 
qiminted. 
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CHAP, grand&thery the celebrated praefect, who pro^ 
tected^ with so much ability and success, the in- 



fant reign qf Theodosius. The grandson of the 
prae£sct was raised above the condition of a f»j- 
yate subject, by his marriage with Eupheinia, the 

, daughter of the emperor Marcian. Thi^ splen- 
did alliance, which might supersede the necessity 
of merit, hastened the promotion of Anthemius 
to the successive dignities of count, of master- 
general, of consul, and of* patrician ; and his 
merit or fortune claimed the honours, of a victory, 
which was obtained on the banks of the Danube, 
over the Huns. Without indulging an extrava* 
gant ambition, the son-in-law of Marcian njight 
hope to be his successor ; but Anthemius suf^orte^ 

^ the disappointment with courage and patience; 
and his subsequent elevation was universally w^ 
proved by the' public, who esteemed him worttiy 
to reign, till he ascended the throne ?• The em« 
peror of the West marched from Constantinopk, 
attended by several counts of high distincti(», 
and a .,body of guards, almost equal to the 
A. D. 467, strength and number; of a regular army : he en- 
Apn 1%. i^Ytdi Rome in triumph, and the choice of Leo 
was confirmed by the senate, the people, and the 
Barbarian confederates of Italy f. The solemn 



maugu« 



* Sidonius discovers, with tolerable ingenuity, that this 
disappointment added new lustre to the vittues of Anthemius 
(210, &c.) who declined one sceptre, and reluctantly accepted 
another (2a« &c.) 

f The poet again celebrates the unanimity of all orders of 
the state (15 — 22.); 'od the Chronicle of Idatiug mentions 
the forces which attended his march. ' ' 
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iaaaguradoa of Anthemius was followed by the chap* 
nuptials of his daughter and the patrician Rici* l^^i^y^O 
mer : a fortunate event, which was considered as 
the firmest security of the union and happiness of 
the state. The wealth of two empires was osten- 
tatiously displayed j and many senators completed 
their ruin by an expensive effort to disguise their 
poverty. All serious business was suspended du« 
ring this festival ; the courts of justice were shut ; 
the streets of Rome, the theatres, and places of 
public and private resort, resounded with hyme? 
nseal songs apd dances; and the royal bride, 
clothed in silken robes, with a crown on her 
head, was conducted to the palace of Ricimer, 
who had changed his military dress for the habit 
of a consul and a senator. On this memorable 
occasion, Sidonius, whose early ambition bad been 
so fatally blasted, appeared as the orator of Au* 
vergne, among the provincial deputies who adr 
dressed the throne with congratulations or com^ 
plaints *. The calends of January were now ap- a. d. 468, 
proaching, and the venal poet, who had loved ^"*"*'y'' 
Avitus, and esteemed Majorian, was persuaded 
by his friends, to celebrate, in heroic verse, the 
merit, the felicity, the second consulship, and 
the future triumphs of the emperor Anthemius. 
Sidonius pronounced, with assurance and success, 
a panegyric which is still extant ; and whatever 
might be the imperfections, either of the subject 

O 2 or 

• Interveni aatem Duptiis Patricii Rictmcris, cni lilia per- 
cnnis Augusti in »pem publid^ securicatis copuJabatur. The 
journey of Sidonius from Lyons, and the festival of Rome, 
arc described wiih some spirit. L. i. cpist. 5. p. 9 — itl. 
Epist. 9*p. 21. • * 
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CHAP, or of the composition, the welcome flatterer was im^ 

XXXVI. , r ' 

^_,0-Y"O mediately rewarded with the prssfecture of Rome ; a 
' dignity which placed him among the illustrious per- 
sonages of the emjrire, till he wisely preferred the 
more respectable character t>f a bishop and a saint. ^ 
Thefcsti- Thc Greeks ambitiously commend the piety 
yai of the ^n J catholic faith of the emperor whom th^y gave 

Lupercalia. J^ ' " 

to the West ; nor do they forget to observe, that 
when he left Constantinople, he converted his pa- 
lace into the pious foundation of a public bath, 
a church, and an hospital for old pienf. Yet 
some suspicious appearances are found to sully the 
theological fame of Anthemius. From the con- 
versation of Fhilotheus, a Macedonian sectary, he 
had imbibed the spirit of religious toleration % 
and the Heretics of Rome would have assembled 
with impunity, if the bold and vehement censui^ 
which pope Hilary pronounced in the church of 
St. Peter, had not obliged him to abjure the un- 
popular indulgence \. Even the Pagans, a feeble 
and obscure remnant, conceived some vain hope$ 

from 

* Sidoniut (1. J. epist. 9. p. 239 24.) very fairly states hit 
motive^ his labour, and his reward. **Hic ipse PanegyricuSf 
si non ** judicium, certe eventufn, boni operis, accepit." He 
was made bishop of Clermont, A. D. 471. Tillemoat, 
Mem. Ecciet. torn. xvi. p. 750. 

f The palace of Anthemius stood on the banks of the Fro* 
pontis. In the ninth century, Alexius, t)ie son*ia-law of the 
emperor Th^philus, obtained permission to purchaae the 
ground ; and ended his days in a monastery which he founded 
on that delightful spot. Ducange, Constaotjoopolis Cbris« 
tiana, p. 117. 152. 

% Papa Hilarus • • . apod beatum Petrum Apostolam, 
palam ne id fieret clar^ voce constrinzit, in tantum ut non 
ea facienda cum interpositione juramenti idem promitteret Im* 
jperator. Gelasios Epistol. ad Andronicum, apud fiaron. A. D* 
46*7. No 3. The cardiiad obscrvesy with some complacency, 
^ that 
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from the indiflFerence or partiality, of Anthe- chap. 
mius ; and his singular friendship for the philo- 



sopher Severus, whom he promoted to the con- 
sulship, was ascribed to a secret pr6ject of reviv- 
ing the ancient worship of the gods *i These 
idols were crumbled into dust : and the mytho- ^ 
logy which had once been the creed of nations, 
was so universally disbelieved, that it might be em- 
ployed without scandal^ or at least without suspi- 
cion, by Christian poets t* Yet the vestiges of 
superstition were not absolutely obliterated, and 
the festival of the Lupercalia, whose origin had 
preceded the foundatioh of Rome, was still cele- 
brated under the reign of Anthemius. The sa- 
vage and simple rites were expressive of ^in early 
sta^e of society before the invention of arts and 
agriculture. - The rustic deities who presided over 
the toils and pleasures of the pastoral life, Pan, 
Farnlus, and their, train of satyrs, were such as 
the fancy of shepherds might create, sportive, 
petulant, and lascivious; whose power was li- 
mited, and whose malice was inoffensive. A 

O 3 goat 

that it was much easier to plant heretics at Coostantinople, 
than at Rome. ' 

* Damascius^" in the life of the philosopher Isidore, apud 
Photiunt, p. 1049. I^amascius, who lived under Justinian, 
Composed another work, consisting of 570 preternatural sto- 
ries of souls, dxtnons, apparitions, the dotage of Platonic 
Paganism. 

f In the poetical works of Sidonius, which he afterward* 
condemned (1. ii. epist. i6. p. 285.) the fabulous deities are 
the principal actors. If Jerom was scourged by the angels 
for only reading Virgil ; the bishop of Clermont, for such a 
vile imitation, deserve^ an additional whipping from the 
IVfusesi 
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CHAP, opott was the otknng: the best adapted to their 

XXXVI. ^ or 

character and attributes ; the flesh of the victim 
was roasted on willow spits ; and the riotous 
youths, who crowded to the feast, ran naked 
about the fields, with leather thongs in their 
hands, communicating, as it was supposed, the 
blessing of fecundity to the women whom 
they touched *. The altar of Pan was' erected, 
perhaps by Evander the Arcadian, in a dark re- 
cess in the side of the Palatine-hill, watered by a 
perpetual fountain, and shaded by an hanging 
grove, A tradi^tion, that, in the same place, 
Romulus and Remus were suckled by the wolf, 
rendered it still more sacred and venerable in the 
eyes of the Romans ; and this sylvan spot was 
gradually surrounded by the stately edifices of the 
Forum t- After the conversion of the Imperial 
city, the Christians still continued, in the monUi 
of February, the annual celebration of the Lu- 
percalia ; to which they ascribed a secret - and 
mysterious influence on the genial powers of the 
animal and vegetable world. The bishops of 
Rome were solicitous to abolish a profane cus- 
tom, so, repugnant to the spirit of Christianity y 
but their zeal was not supported by the authority 
of the civil magistrate : the inveterate abuse sub- 
sisted 

« 

♦ Otid (Fiat. 1. 11, 267—452.) hat giveiran amusing des- 
cription of the follies of antiquity, which still inspired so much 
respect, that a grave magistrate, running naked through the 
Streets, was not an object of astonishment or laughter. 

f See Dtonys. Halicarn. 1. i. p. 25. 6$. edit. Hudson. The 
Roman Antiquaries, Donatus (1. ii. c. 18. p« 173, 174.) and 
Nardini (p. 386, 387.) have Uboured to ascertain the true 
situation of the Lupcrtal. 
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sisted till the end of the fifth century, and pope chaf. 

. XXXVI 

Gelasius, who purified the capital from the last 
stain of idolatry, appeased, by a formal apology, 
the murmurs of the senate andpeopk *• 

In all his public declarations, the emperor Leo Prcpata- 
assumes the authority, and professes the affection, the vandaia 
of a father^ for his son Anthemius, with whom he ^a. d. 46V 
had divided the administration of the universe f. 
The situation, and perhaps the character, of Leo, 
dissuaded him from exposing his person to the toils 
and dangers of an African war. But the powers 
of the Eastern empire were strenuously exited to 
deliver Italy and the Mediterraneaii from tlie Van* 
dais ; and Gen^eric, who had so long oppressed 
both the land and sea, was threatened from every 
side with a forqpidable invasi(Hi. The campaign 
was opened by a bold and successful enterprise of 
the |Mra&fect Heraclius |. The troops of Egypt, 

O 4 Thebais, 

^ Baroaiot publiahed, from the MSS. of the Yiiticati, this 
epiule of pope Gelaaiut ( A. D. 496. No 28—45.) ^^ich it 
entitled Adversus Andromachum Senatorem, cacterosque Ro- 
manos, qai Lupercalia secundnni morem pristinum colenda 
coonitucbaTit. CrelasiMS always supposes that his adversaries 
are nominal Christians^ and that he may not yield to them in 
absurd prejudice^ he imputes to this harmless festival all th^ 
csUmiths of the age. 

f Itaque nos quibus totius mundi regimen coiamisit super- 
na provisio . . . .Pius et triumphator semper Augustus filius 
noster Anthemius, licet Divina Majestas et nostra creatio pie« 
tati ejus plenam Imperii commiserit potestatem, &c. . . • Such 
is the dignified style of Leo, whom Anthemius respectfully 
names, Dominas et Pater meus Princeps sacratissimus Leo. 
See Novell. Anthem, tit. ii. iii. p. 38. ad calcem. Cod. Theod. 

X The expedition of Heraclius is clouded with difficulties, 
(Tillemont. Hist, des Empereurs, torn. vi. p. 640.) and it 
requires some dexterity to use the circumstances afforded hf 
Theophanes, without injury to the more respectable evidence 
of Procopius. 
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CHAP. Thebais and Libyat were embarked under hi$ 
command ; and the Arabs^ with a train of horses 
and camels, opened the roa4s of the .desert. He- 
raclius landed on the coast of Tripoli, surprised 
and subdued the cities of that province, and pre- 
pared, by a laborious march, which Cato had for- 
merly executed *, to join the Imperial army under 
the walls of Carthage. The intelligence of this 
loss extorted from Genseric €ome insidious and 
ineffectual propositions of peace : but he was still 
more seriously alarmed by thef reconcUiatian of 
Marceilinus with ihc two empires. , The inde- 
pendent patrician had been persuaded to acknow- 
ledge the legitimate title of Anthemius, whom he 
accompanied in his journey to Rome ; the Dal- 
matian fleet was received into the harbours of 
Italy ; the active valour of Marceilinus expelled 
the Vandals from the island of Sardinia ^ and the 
languid efforts of the West added some weight to 
the immense preparations of the Eastern Romans. 
The expence of the naval armament, which Leo 
sent against the Vandals, has been distinctly ascer- 
tained; and the curious and instructive accdunt 
displays the wealth of the declining empire. The 
royal demesnes, or private patrimony of the prince, 
supplied seventeen thousand pounds of gold ; forty- 
seven 

♦ The inarch- of Cato from Bernice • in the province of 
Cyrene, was much longer than that of Heraclius from Tripoli. 
He passed the deep sandy desert in thirty days, and it was 
found necessary to provide, besides the ordinary supplies, a 
great number of skins filled with water, and several Psyllif 
who were supposed to possess the art of sucking the wounds 
which had been made by the serpents of their native country. 
See Plutarch in Caton. UticenSi torn, iv, p. 275. Straboo. 
Geograph. 1. xvii. p. 1 193. 
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Seven thousand pounds of gold, and seven hun- chap. 

• . • • XXXVI. 

dred thousand of ^Iver, were levied and paid intp 
the treasury by the Praetorian praefects. But the 
cities were reduced to . extreme poverty ;p.and the 
diligent calculation of fines and forfeitures^ as a 
valuable object of the rev^ue^ does not suggest 
the idea of a just, or merciful administration. 
The whole ezpqnce, by whatever means it Vas 
defrayed, of the African campaign, amounted to 
the sum of one hundred and thirty thousand pounds 
of gold, about five millions two hundred thousand 
pounds sterling, at a time when the value of money 
appears, from the comparatiye price of corn, to 
have been somewhat higher than in the present 
age *• The fleet that sailed from Constantinoiple 
to Carthage, counted of eleven hundred- and 
thirteen ships, and the number of soldiers and 
mariners exceeded one hundred thousand men. 
Basiliscus, the brother of the empress Vorina, was 
entrusted with this important command. His 
sister, the wife of Leo, htetd exaggerated the merit 
of his former exploits against the Scythians. But 
the discovery of his guilt, or incapacity, was re- 
served for the African war ; and his friends could, 
only save his military reputation, by^ asserting, 

that he had conspired with Aspar to spare Gen- 

seric, 

* The priocipal sum iscleaily expressed by Procopius 
(ie Bell. Vaodal. 1. i« c. 6. p. 191. ;) the smaller constitu* 
ent parts, which TilIemonr(lIi6t. des Empereurs, torn. tj. p. 
396.) has laboriously collected from the Byzantine wtitersy 
are leas certaioi and less important. The historian Malchus 
laments the (>ublic ipisery (Excerpt, ex Suida in Corp. Hist. 
Byzant. p« 58.) but he is surely unjust, when he charges Leo 
with hoarding the treasurea which he extorted fron^rthe people* 
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CHAP, seric, and to betray the last hope of the Western 
xxxvr. . • ^ 

{^,^0^^-*,^ empire. 

Failure of Experience has shewn, that the success of an 

the eipedi- ' * 

tkxiL invader most commonly depends on the vigour 

and celerity of his operations^ The strength and 
. sharpness of the first impression are blunted by de« 
lay : the health and spirit of the troops insensibly 
languish in a distant climate : the naval and mili- 
tary force, a mighty effort which perhaps can 
never be repeated, is silently consumed ; and every 
hour that is wasted in negotiation, accustoms the 
enemy to contemplate and examine those hostile 
terrors, which, on their first appearance, he deeraied 
irresistible. The formidable navy of Basiliscus 
pursued its prosperous navigaticm from the Ttua* 
* cian Bosphorus to the coast of Africa* He landed 
his troops at Cape Bona, or the promontory of 
Mercury, about forty miles from Carthage*. 
The army of Heraclius, and the fleet of Marcel- 
linus, either joined or seconded the Imperial lieu- 
tenant ; and the Vandals, who opposed his pro* 
gress by 6ea or land, were successively van- 
quished !• If Basiliscus had seized the moment 
of consternation,. and boldly advanced to the ca- 
pital, Carthage must have surrendered, and the 

Idng- 

* This promontory is forty milea from Cartilage (Procop. 
1. i. c. 6. p. 193.) and twenty leagues from Sicuy (Sbaw-$ 
Travels, p. 89.) Scipio landed further io the bay, at the fair 
promontary ; see the animated description of Livy, xxix. 26,27. 

t Theophanes (p. ioo«) ailirms that many ships of the 
Vandals were sunk. The assertion of Joruandes (de Succas- 
sione Regn.) that Basiliscus attacked CarthagCi must be un- 
derstood in a very qualified sense. 
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kingdom of the Vandals was extinguished. Gen- ' chap. 
seric beheld the danger with firmness, and eluded 
it with his veteran dexterity. He protested, in 
the most respectful language, that he was ready to 
submit his person, and his dominions, to the will 
of the emperor ; but he requested a truce of five 
days to regulate the terms of his submission ; and 
it was universally believed, that his secret libera- 
lity contributed to the success of this public nego- 
ciation. Instead of obstinately refusing whatever 
indulgence his enemy so earnestly solicited, the 
guilty, or the credulous, Basiliscus, consented to 
thd &tal truce ; and his imprudent security seemed 
to proclaim, that he already considered himself as 
the conqueror of Africa. During this short inter- 
val, the wind became favourable to the designs of 
Genseric. He manned his largest ships of war 
with the bravest of the Moors and Vandals, and 
they towed after them many large barks, filled 
with combustible materials. In the obscurity of 
the night, these destructive vessels were impelled 
against the unguarded and unsuspecting fleet of 
the Romans, who were awakened by the sense of 
their instant danger. Their close and crowded 
order assisted the progress of the fire, which was 
communicated with rapid and irresistible violence ; 
and the noise of the vond, the crackling of the 
flames, the dissonant cries of the soldiers and ma- 
riners, who could neither command, nor obey, 
increased the horror of the nocturnal tumult. 
Whilst they laboured to extricate themselves from 
the fire-ships, and to save at least a part of the 

navy. 
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CHAP, navy, the gallies of Genseric assaulted them witK 
temperate and disciplined valour ; and many of 
the Romans, who escaped the fury of the f|ames, 
were destroyed or taken by the victorious Vandals. 
Among the events of that disastro^us night, the he* 
roic, or rather despe'i'ate, courage of John, one 
of the principal officers of Basiliscus, has rescued 
his name from oblivion. When the ship, which 
he had bravely defended, was almost consumed, 
he threw himself in his armour iiito the sea, dis- 
dainfully ^^ejected the esteem and pity of Genso, 
the son of Genseric, who pressed him to accept 
honourable quarter, and sunk under the waves ; 
exclaiming, with his last breath, that he would 
never fall alive into the hands of those impious 
dogs. Actuated by a far different spirit, Basiliscus, 
whos^ station was the most remote from danger, 
disgracefully fled in the beginning of the engage- 
ment, returned to Constantinople with the loss of 
more than half of his fleet and army, and sheltered 
his guilty head in the sanctuary of St. Sophia, till 
his sister, by her tears and entreaties, could^obtaia 
his pardon from the indignant emperor. Hera- 
clius effected his retreat through the desert ; Mar- 
ceilinus retired to Sicily^ where he was assassinated, 
perhaps at the instigation of Ricimer, by one of 
his own captains ; and the king of the Vandals 
expressed his surprise and satisfaction, that the Ro- 
mans themselves should remove from the world 
his most formidable antagonists *^ After the fai- 
lure 

* DamasciuB in.Vit. Isidor. apud Phot, p. 1048. It wdl 
appear^ by comparing the three short chronicles of the tiroes, 
that Marceliinus bad fought near Carthage, and was killed 
ID Sicily. 
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lure of this great expedition, Gfinseric again be- ^^-^* 
came the tyrant of the sea : the coasts of Italy, u^-^^'i**^ 
Greece, and Asia, were again exposed to his re- 
venge and avarictf"; Tripoli and Sardinia returned 
to his obedience ; he added Sicily to the numbef ^ 
of his provinces ; and, before he died, ,in the ful- a. p, 47^ 
ness of years ^nd of glory, he beheld the final ex- 
tinction of the empire of the West ♦. 
, During his long and active reign, the African conqoM^ 
monarch had studioudy cultivated the friendship ^t^j^*^** 
of the Barbarians of Europe, whose arms he might ^p*^ ^ 
employ in a seasonable and effectual diveraon - a. d, 
against the two empires. After the death of At- 
tila, he renewed his alliance with the Visigoths of 
Gaul ; and the sons of the elder Theodoric, who 
successively reigned over that warlike nation, welrc 
easily persuaded, by the sense of interest, to forget 
the cruel affront which Genseric had inflicted on 
their sister f. The death of the emperor Majo- 
rian delivered Theodoric the second from the re- 
straint of fear, and perhaps of honour ; he violated 
his recent treaty with the Romans ; and th^ ample 
territory of Narbonne, which he firmly united to 

his 

• For the African war, sec Procopiua (dc Bell. Vandal, I. 
i. c. 6. p. 191, 192, 195.) Theophancs (p. 99, ico» 101.) 
Cedrenus (p. 349, 350.) and Zonaras (torn. ii. 1, xiv. p. jCt 
51.) Montesquieu (Consiclerations sur la Grandeur, Sec. c. xx. 
torn. ill. p. 497O has made a judicious observation on the fail* 
jure of ibcse great naval armaments. 

f Jornandes is our best guide through the reigns of Thco- 
doric II. and Eurio (dc Rebus Geticis, c. 44, 45, 46, 47. p. 
625*-63i.) Idatiua ends too sonn, and Isidore is too sparing 
of the information which he might have given on the affairs 
of Spain. The events that relate to Gaul are laboriously lU 
Justrated in the third book of the Abbe Dubo>, Hist. Cri^ 
ti^u^, torn, i., p. 424—620. 
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CHAP, txis dominions, became the immediate reward of 
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his perfidy. The selfish policy of Ricimer en- 
couraged him to invade the provinces which were 
in the possessi<m. of ^gidius, his rival ; but the 
active count, by the defence of Aries, and the 
victory of Orleans, saved Gaul, and checked, 
during his lifetime, the progress of the Visigoths. 
Their ambition was soon rekindled ; and the de- 
agn of extinguishing the Roman empire in Spain ^ 
and Gaul, was conceived, and almost completed, 
in the reign of Euric, who assassinated his brother 
Theodoric, and displayed, with a more savage 
temper, superior abilities, both in peace and war. 
He passed the Pyrenees at the head of a numerous 
army, subdued the cities of Saragossa and Pampe- 
luna, vanquished in battle the martial nobles of 
the Tarragonese province, carried his victorious 
arms into the heart of Lusitania, and permitted 
the Suevi to hold the kingdom of Gallicia under 
the Gothic monarchy of Spain *. The efforts of 
!Euric were not less vigorous, or less successful in 
Gaul ; and throughout the country that extends 
from the Pyrenees to the Rhone and the Loire, 
Berry, and Auvergne, were the only cities, or 
dioceses, which refused to acknowledge him as 
their master t* In the defence of Clermont, their 
principal town, the inhabitants of Auvergne sus- 
tained, ti'ith inflexible resolution, the miseries of 

war, 

* See Maridna, Hist. Hispan, torn. i. 1. v. c. c. p. 162. 

f An imperfecty biu originaU picture of Gaul> more «tpe« 
cially of Auvergncf is shewn by Sidonias ; who, as a tenitor, 
and afterwards as a bishop, was deeply interested in the fate 
- of bis country. See !• ▼. epist. 1 . 5* 9. &c. 
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;si92Dty pestilence, and famine ; and the Visigoths, ^JJ^^- 
relinquishing the fruitless siege, suspended the 
hopes of that important conquest. The youth of 
jhe province were animated by the heroic, and al- 
iKiost incredible, valour of Ecdicius, the ton of 
the emperor Avitus *, who made a desperate sally 
with only eighteen horsemen, boldly attacked the 
Gothic army, and^ after maintaining a flying 
^kirmish, retired safe and victorious within the 
walls of Clennont. His charity was equal to his 
courage : in a time of extreme. scarcity, four thou^ 
sand poor were fed at his expence ^ and his pri- 
vate influence levied an' army of Burgundians for 
the deliverance of Auvergne^ From his virtues 
alone the faithfu) citizens of Gaul derived any 
hopes of safety or freedom ; and even such virtues 
were insufficient to avert the impending ruin of 
their country, since they were anxious to learn from 
his authority and example, whether they should 
prefer the alternative of exile, or servitude f. The ' 
public confidence' was lost ; the resources of the 
state were exhausted ; and the Gauls had too much 
reascm to believe, that Anthemius, who reigned 
in Italy, was incapable of protecting his distressed 
subjects beyond the Alps. The feeble emperor 
could only procure for th^ir defence the service of 

twelve 

f Sidonius, K iii. jepist. 3* p. 65— -68. Greg. Turod. L ii. c« 
24. in torn. ii. p. 174. Jornandei, c. 45. p. 675. Perhaps 
Ecdicius was only the^ son-in law of Avitus, his wife^s son by 
•nother husband. 

f Si nu)Jx a republica vires, nulla praesidia, si nuUx, quantnm 
ruioor cst» Antbemii principis opes, statuit, te auctore^ no« 
bUitas tea patriam dimittere seu caplllos (Sidon L ii. epist. x. 
p. 33.) The last words (Sirmond Not. p. 25.) may likewise 
denote the clerical tonsure, which was indeed the choice of 
Sidonius himself. 
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CHAP, twelve thousand British auxiliaries. Riothamus, one 
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. ^.gi^Y^^ of the independent kings, or chieftains, of the island, 
was persuaded to transport his troops to the conti- 
nent of Gaul ; he sailed up the JLoire^ and establish* 
edhis quarters in Berry, where the people complain- 
ed of these oppressive allies, till they were destroy- 
ed, or dispersed, by the arms of the Visigoths •. 

• Trial of One of the last acts of jurisdiction, which the 

A^D.^s. Roman senate exercised over their subjects of 
Gaul, was the trial and condemnaticm of Arvan- 
das, the] Praetorian pracfect. Sidonius, who re- 
joices that he lived under a reign in which he 
might fky and assist a state-criminal, has ex- 
pressed, with tenderness and freedom, the huks 
of his indiscreet and unfortunate fnend t« From 
the perils, which he had escaped, Arvandus im- 
bibed confidence rather than wisdom ^ and swh 
was the various, though uniform, imprudence 
of his behaviour, that his prosperity must appe^ 
' much more surprising than his downfaK The 
second prefecture, which he obtained within the 
term of five years, abolished the merit and popu- 
la^ty of his preceding administration. His easy 

temper 

* The history of these Brkoos may be traced io Jornandes 
(c. 4 J. p. 678.) Sidonius (1, iii. epistol. 9. p. 73^ 74. add 
Gregory of Tours (I. ii. c. 18. in com. ii. p. 170.) Sidooiui 
(who stylet these mercenary 'troops argutos,/armato8» tum- 
ultuosos, virtute, numero, contubernio, contumaces) addresaet 
their general in a tone of friendship and familiarity* 

t Sec Sidonius, 1. i. eptst. 7. p. i5-"209 with Sirmond^ 
notes. This letter does honour to his hearty as well as to his 
understanding. The prose of Sidonius, however vitiated by a 
false and affected taste, is much superior to his jnsipid verses. 
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temper was corrupted by flattery, and exasperated chap. 
by opposition ; he was forced to satisfy his im« 
•portunate creditors with the spoils of the pro* 
vince; his capricious insolencie oflFended the 
nobles of Gaul, and he sunk under the weight of 
the public hatred. The mandate of his disgrace 
summoned him to justify his conduct before the 
senate ; and he passed the sea of Tuscany with a 
favourable wind, the presage, as he vainly ima- 
gined, of his future fortunes. A decent respect 
was still observed for the Prafettorian rank ; and 
on his arrival at Rome, Arvandus was committed 
to the hospitality, rather than to the custody, of 
Flavins Asellus, the count of the sacred largesses, 
who resided in the Capitol *• He was eagerly 
pursued by his accusers, the four deputies of 
Gaul, who were all distinguished by their birtb^ 
their dignities, or their eloquence. In the name 
of a great province, and according to the forms 
of Roman jurisprudence, they instituted a civil 
and criminal action, requiring such a restitution 
as might compensate the losses of individuals^ 
and such punishment as might satisfy the justice 
of the state. Their charges of corrupt oppres- 
sion were numerous and weighty ; but they placed 
their secret dependence on a letter, which they 
had intercepted, and which they could prove, by 
the evidence of his secretary, to have been die- 
Vol. VI. P rated 

* When the Capitol ceased to be a temple, it was appro* 
priated to the use of the civil magistrate ; and it is still tb^ 
residence of the Roman senator. The jewcUers, Sec. migha 
ke allowed to expose their precious wares in the porticoes^ 
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CHAP, tated by Arvandus himself. The author of this 
lettef seemed to dissuade the king of the Goths 
from a peace with the Gnek emperor : hfe sug^* 
gested the attack of the Britons on- the Loire ; 
and he recommended a division of Gaul, ac- 
cording to the law of nations, between the Visi- 
goths and the Burgundians *. These pernicious 
schemes, which a friend could only palliate hj 
the reproaches of vanity and indiscretion, were 
susceptible of a : treasonable interpretation ; and 
the deputies had artfuHy resolved, not to produce 
their most formidable weapons till the decisive 
moment, of the contest. But their intentions 
were dhcovered by the zeal of Sidonius. He 
immediately apprised the unsuspecting criminal 
of his danger ; and sincerely lamented, without 
any mixture of anger, the haughty presumption 
of Arvandus who rejected, and even resented, 
the salutary advice of his friends. Ignorant of 
his real situatioB, Arvandus shewed himself in 
the Capitol in the white robe of a candidate, ac- 
cepted indiscriminate salutations and offers of 
service, examined the shops of the merchants, 
the silks and gems, sometimes with the indiffer- 
ence of a spectator, and sometimes with the at- 
tention of a purchaser ; and complained of the 
times, of the senate, of the priace, and of the 
delays of justice* His complaints were soon 

removed. 

« 

* Haec ad regem Goffiorumy charta videbatur cmitti* pa- 
cem cum Grxco Imperatore dissuadeat, Britannot sup«r 
Ligerim litoi impugnari opportere demonatraoty cum Bur- 
gundiofiibus jure geatium GalUaa divMi deb^re cottfirmaiu. 
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removed.' An early day was fixed for his trial ; c h ap. 
and Arvandus appeared, with his accusers, be- 
fore a numerous assembly of the Roman senate. 
The mournful garb which they affected, fexcited 
the compassion of the judges, who were scan- 
dalized by ihe gay and splendid dress of their 
adversary ; and when the praefect Arvandus, with 
the first of the Gallic deputies, were directed to 
take their places on the .senatorial benches, the 
same contrast of pride and modesty was observed 
- in their behaviour. In this memorable judg- 
ment, which presented a lively image of the old 
republic, the Gauls exposed, with force and 
freedom, the grievances of the province ; and as 
soon as the minds of the audience were sufficiently 
inflamed, they recited the fatal jepistle. The 
obstinacy of Arvandus was founded on the strange 
supposition, that a subject could not be convicted 
of treason, unless he had actually conspired to 
assume the purple. As the paper was read, he 
repeatedly, and with a loud voice, acknowledged 
it for his genuine composition ; and his asto- 
nishment was equal to his' dismay, when the 
unanimous voice of the senate declared hinl 
guilty of ^ capital offence. By- their decree, 
he was degraded from the rank of a prsefect 
to the obscure condition of a plebeian, and 
ignominiously dragged by servile hands to the 
public prison. After a fortnight's adjourn- 
ment, the senate was again convened to pro* 
hounce the sentence of his d^sith : but while he 
expected, in the island of ^sculapius, the ex« 

P 2 piration 
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CHAP, piration of the thirty days allowed by an ancient 
law td the vilest malefactors *, his friends inter^ 
posed, the emperor Anthemius relented, and the 
prsefect of Gaul obtained the milder punishment 
of exile and confiscation. The faults of Arvan- 
dus might deserve compassion ; but the impunity 
of Seronatus accused the justice of the republic, 
till he was condemned, and executed, on the 
complaint of the people of Autergne. That 
fkgitious minister, the Catiline of his age and 
country, held a secret correspondence with the 
Visigoths, to betray the province which he op- 
pressed ; his industry was continually exercised in 
the discovery of new taxes and obsolete offences ; 
and his extravagant vices would have inspired 
contempt, if they had not excited fear and ab- 
horrence t* 
Ditcordof Such criminals were not beyond the reach cff 
and rSI"* justice } but whatever might be the guilt of Ri- 
^Z\> 411 cimer, that powerful Barbarian was able to con- 
tend or to Regociate with the prince, whose 
alliance he had condescended to accept. The 
peaceful and prosperous ^reign which Anthemius 
liad promised to the West, was soon clouded by 
misfortune and discord. Ricimer, apprehensive, 
or impatient, of a superior, retired from Rome, 

and 

* Stnmifis oonndtum Tiberianum (Sirmond Not. p. 17.) but 
chat law allbwred only ten days between the sentence aod execu«i 
rion : the remaining twenty were added in the reign of The* 
odosfus. 

f Catilina aeculi nostri. Sidonius, I. ii. epist. i. p. 33. L 
T. epist. 13, p. 143. ; 1. y\u epis^, 7. p. 185. He execrates 
the criaiest and applauda the punishment, of Seroottus, per- 
haps with tbe indignation of a virtuous citizen, perhaps with 
(he resratmoit of a peftonal eneoty. 



cc 
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wid fixed his residence at Milan; an ad van- chap. 

XXXV!. 

tageous situation, either to invite, of to repel, 
the warlike tribes that were seated between the 
Alps and the Danube •. Italy was gradually di- 
vided info two independent and hostile kingdoms ; 
and the nobles of Liguria, who trembled at the 
near approach of a civil war, fell prostrate at the 
feet of the patrician, and conjured him to spare 
their unhappy country, " For my own part,'* 
replied Ricimer, in a tone of iasolent moderation, 
" I am still inclined to etnbrace the friendship of 
** the Galatian t i but who will undertake to 
appease his anger, oi* to mitigate the pride, 
which always rises in proportion to our sub- 
" tnission ?" They loformed him, that Epipha- 
nius, bishop of Paviat> united the wisdom of 
the serpent with the innocence of the dove ; and 
appeared confident, that the eloquence of such 
an ambassador must prevail against the strongest 
opposition, either of interest or passion. Their 

P 3 recom- 

* 

* Ricimer, under the reign of Aothemias, defeated and 
slew in battle Beorgor, king of the Alani (Jornandes, c. 45. p. 
1678.) His sister had married the kiog of the Burgrundians, 
and he maintained an intimate connection with th« Suevic co- 
lony established in Fannooia and Noricum. 

f Galatum concitatum. Sirmond (in his ootes to £ono-^ 
dfus) applies this application to Anthcmias himself. The 
emperor was probably born to the province of Galatio, whosie 
inhabitants, the Gallo- Grecians, were supposed to unite the 
Tices of a savage, and a corrupted, people. 

i Epiphanius was thirty yeais bishop of Pavia (A. D. 
467—497 ; see Tillemoat, Mem. Eccles. tom. zvi. p. 788.) 
His name and actions would have been unknown to posterity, 
if EttnadiuSf one of his successors, had not written his life 
(Sirmond, Opera, torn. i. p. 1647—1692.) in which he re- 
presents him as one of the greatest characters of the age. 
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CHAP, recommendation was approved; an4 Epiphanius, 
assuming the benevolem o$ce of mediation, 
proceeded without delay to Rome, where he wa^ 
received with the honours- due. to his merit and 
reputation* The or%tion of a bishop in favour 
of peace, ^ may be easily supposed : be ' argued, 
that in all possible circumstances, thiC forgiveness 
of injuries must be an act of mercy, or magnanl* 
mity^ or prudence ; and he seriously admonished 
the emperor to avoid a contest with a fierce Bar- 
barian, which might be fatal to himself, and 
must be ruinous to his dominions. Anthemtus 
acknowledged the truth of his maxims ; but he 
deeply felt, with grief and indignation, the be^ 
haviour of Ricimer; and his passion gave elo- 
quencc and energy to his discourse. *' What 
" favours," he warmly -exclaimed, " have we 
** refused to this ungrateful man ? What provo- 
** cations have we not endured ? Regardless of 
** the majesty of the purple, I gaye my d^iughter 
to a Gorh ; I sacrificed my own blood to the 
safety of the republic. The liberality which 
ought to have secured the eternal' attachment 
^.^ of Ricimer, has exasperated him against his 
** benefactor. What wars has he not excited 
** ags^inst the empire ? |iow often has he insti- 
^' gateil and assisted the fury t)f hostile nations ? 
** Shall I now accept his perfidious friendship? 
Can I hope that he will respect the engage- 
ments of a treaty, who has already violated 
** the duties of a son ?'* But the anger of /nthe- 
mius evaporated in these passionate exclamations : 
^e insensibly yielded to the proposals of Epipha- 
\ ■ nius y 
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nius ; and the bishop returned to his dbcese with ^".^^^ 
the satisfaction of restoring the peace of Italy, by ^^.^rym^ 
a reconciiiation *, of which the sincerity and 
continuance might be reasonably suspected* 
The clemency of the emperor was extorted from 
his weakness, and Ricimer suspended tiis ainbi« 
tious <le8igns, till he had secretly prepared the 
engines^ with which he resolved to subvert the 
throne of Anthemius: I'hje mask of peace and 
moderation was then thrown aside. Ihe army 
of Ricimer was fortified, by a nutnerous Reinforce- 
ment of Burgundiani and Oriental Suevi f he 
disclaimed .att allegiance to the Greek emperor, 
marched from' Milan <e the gates of Rotney and 
fixing his cajftpx)ri the banks ''of the Anio; ifnpa^ 
tieotly ejtp^cted'the arrivil tf Olybriu^^'hi^^hhpe* 
liaKcandkiate; '^ ^ * ' ' ' '" ' 

The ieilafdr OlybHus, of the Anician family, oiybrius 
might esteem himself the lawful heir of the thc^we«/ 
Western empire. He had married Piacidia, the ^^^h^ 
^onnger daughter of Valentinian, after she was 
Tc'st'^red by Genseric ; who still detained her sister 
Eudoxia, as the wife« or rather as the captive, 
of hisr sotU' 'T*he king of the Vandals supported, 
by threats and soKcitations, the fair pretensions, 
df'his Roman ally; and assigned, as one of the 
motives of th^ war; the reiussil of tbtf senate and 
people to acknowledge their lawful* prince, and 
the unworthy preference which .they had given to 

P 4 ' * a stranger, 

♦ .Ennodii.ui^(p. 1659 — i66^),h^9 related this e(nbas;iy of 
Epipbanius ; ^pd his nari^tive, ver)>ose and turgid a« it muse 
appear^ jllustratea ao0€ ciitious passagca in the fall of thf 
Western empire. ' _ ^ .,.1 
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CHAP, a sitranecr*. The friendship of the pablio 
' enemy might render Oiybrias still more unpopu^ 
lar to the Italians ; but when Ricimer meditated 
the ruin of the emperor Anthemius, he tempted 
with the effer of a diadem the candidate who 
could justify his rebellion by an illustrious name, 
and a royal alliance. The husband of Placidia, 
who, like most of his ancestors, had been invested 
with the consular dignity, might have continued 
to enjoy a secure and splendid fortune in the 
peaceful residence of Constantinople ; nor does 
lie appear to have been tormented by such a 
genius, as cannot be amused or occupied, unless 
by the administration of an empire. Yet Oly- 
brius yielded to the importunities of his friends, 
perhaps of his wife; rashly plunged into the 
dangers and calamities of a civil war ; and, with 
the secret connivance of the emperor Leo, ac- 
cepted the Italian purple, which was bestowed, 
and resumed, at the capricious will of a Barba- 
rian. He landed without obstacle (for Genseric 
was master of the sea) either at Ravenna or the 
port of Ostia, and immediately proceeded to the 
camp of Ricimer, where he v^s received as the 
sovereign of the Western world f. 

The 

* Priscnt Excerpt. Lcf^ation, p. 74. Procopius dc Bell. 
Vandal. I. i. c. 6. p. 191. Eudoxia and her daughter were res- 
tored after the death of Majorian. Perhaps the consulship 
of Olybrius A.D. 464.) was bestowed as a nuptial present. 

f The hostile appearance of Olybrius is fixed (notwitb- 
.standing the opinion of Pagi) by the duration of his reign. — 
The secret connivance ef Leo is acknowledged by Theopba- 
nes, and the Paschal Chronicle. We are ignorant of his mo* 
4ives ; but in this obscure period our ignorance cxteuds to 
|be most public and important facts. 
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The patrician, who had extended his posts chap. 
from the Anio to the Milvian bridge, already l„<y*0 
possessed two quarters of Rome, the Vatican and Ro^J'^j^n^ 
the Taniculuni, which are separated by the Tvber deaUiof An- 
from the rest or the city * ; and" it may be con- ad 471, 
jectured, that an assembly of seceding senators ^"^>'"' • 
imitated, in the choice of Olybrius, the forms of 
a legal election. But the body of the senate and 
people firmly adhered to the cause of Aijthemius ; 
and the more eflFectual support of a Gothic army 
enabled him to prolong his reign, and the public 
distress, by a resistance of three months, which 
produced the concomitant evils of famine and 
pestilence. At length Ricimer made a furious 
assault on the bridge of Hadrian, or St Angelo ; 
and the narrow pass was defended with equal 
valour by the Goths, till the death of Gilimer 
their leader. The victorious troops breaking 
down every barrier, rushed with irresistible 
violence into the heart of the city, and Rome 
(if we may use the language of a contemporary 
Pope^ was subverted by the civil fury of An- 
themius and Ricimer f- The unfortunate An- 

themius 

* Of the fourteeii regions, or quarters, iato which Rome 
y/zs divided by Augustus, only ofif, the JanicuUim, lay on 
the Tuscan side of the Tybcr. But, in the fifth century, 
the Vatican suburb formed a considerable city ; and ^ 
ID the ecclesiastical distribution, which had been recently 
made by Simplicius, the reigning pope, tnvo of the sevfn re- 
gions, or parishes of Rome, depended on the church of St. 
Peter. See Nardini Roma Antica, p, 67. It would re- 
quire a tedious dissertation to ra^rk the circumstances, ta 
which I am inclined to depart from the topography of that 
learned Roman. 

f Nuper Anthemii' et Ricimeris ctvili furore subversa 
piU Gelasius in Epist, ad Andromach. apu|d Baron. A.D. 

4516 
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Peath of 
Hicimer, 



ynd of 
Olybritts, 



themius was dragged from bis concealment, and 
inhumanly massacred by the. .command of his 
son-in-!^w ; who thus aJUcd a thirdf or perhaps 
a fourth emperor to ihe number of ]ns victims. 
The soldiers, who uniied the rage of factious 
citizens with the.s9.vage manners. of Barbarians^ 
were indulged,^ without comroul, in the licence 
of rapine and murder; the crowd of. slaves and 
plebeians,, who were unconcerned in the event, 
could Qlily gain by the indiscriminate pillage ; and 
the .fac^ of the city, exhibited the strange con^ 
trast of sti^rn., gruelty*. cipd^ dissQlute intempe* 
ranee *• - Forty dd)«6« after this .calamitous event, 
the subject, n^t^^of gi6.ry; btit of guilt, kaly was 
delivered, by a, painful disease, froai the tyrant 
Ricimer, who bequeathed tbe.c<Mmand of bis 
arany rDo his nephew Gundobald,*: one of the 
prihtes > of |he Burguridiau3» -Inithe -samd year, 
all the- pi<iiicipai' actofj^i^in sh\s great revolution 
were remQved* fromt tJie stage ; and the whole 
reign of Olybrius, whose death does not betray 
any symptoms of violenoe^ is included «wkhtn^ iche 
term of se^'en .months^ He left orie daughter, the 
iDffspring of his marriage with Piacidia ; and the 
family of the great Iheodosius, transplanted from 

Spain 

• 

^96. 1^0. 42. Si^onius (torn. i. 1. xiv, jde Occid. Imp. p. 
542» 543r) apd Mucat. (Ajin.d'Italia^ torn iv.p. gcS, 309. 
withtke aid of a^less inopcrfect MS.««)f the Historia MtaceU 
ia, have illustrated this dark aod bloodv transaction. 

* Such hkd bctn.the saova.ac deformis urbc totl facies, 
when Rome was assaalted and stormed by the troops of Vespa- 
sian (8«e Tacit. Hist. iii. 82, 83.) and every cause of mischief 
had since accquired much additioqol energy^ The rcvola* 
tion of Bge^ may bring round the same ca^mitiet ; but ages 
may reTolve> without producing a Tacitus to i^ffcribe theou 
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Spain to Constantinople, was propagated in the chap. 
female line as far as the eighth generation *. ^.^^-y-O 

Whilst the vacant throne of Italy was aban- juUu*'Ne. 
doned to lawless Barbarians.!? the election of a Giyc"na» 
.new colleague: was seriously agitfited in the couu- jj^^^^i^ 
cil of Leo. The impress V#rina, studijus to a.d. 
promote the greatness gf her avn family, had 
raarrjie^ one of her iweces to Juliys Nepos, who 
succeeded- his uticlt B^latcellinus in the sove- 
reignty of DjJllaati5^ ^.raore solid possession than 
the title whicJi be was p^r$i)aded to accept, of 
Emperor of the West* Q^t ^the m^sures of* th« 
Byzantine court were so languid' and* irresolute, 
that many months elapsed after tl}9 icdeath bi 
Anthemiiis, and even of Qlybrius, b^^ox0 their 
destined successor could shew himself,^ witH:^ re« 
spectabte force, to his Italian subjects^ During 
that interval, Glycerius, an obscure soldier^ "was 
invested with the purple by bis patron iG undo- 
l)aldj but the Burgundian prince was. unable, 
or unwilling, to suppocc his nomination by. a civil 
war ; thei pursuits cf domestic ambition recalled 
him beyond ^e Alps |, and his client was per- 

, , mitted 

• Sfe Due. F^m. Byz, p. 74^ 7^. • Arcobindus, who .ap- 
pears 16 have mirricd the niece of the emperor Juscinian, was 
the eighth desccndflfi^ oF the eMer TheO^sivs.- 

f I'hc last revolutions of the Wcetei'n empire are faintly 
marked in Theophanes (p. 102.) Jornandcs (c. 45. p. 679.) 
the Chronicle of Marceliinus, and ihc fragments of an anony- 
mous wntert published by Valesius at the end of Ammianuj 
(p. 7t^> 7*J>) IfPhotiua had "not been so wretch/rdly con- 
cise, we should derive much information from the contempo- 
rary histories of Malchus and Candidus. See his Extracts, p. 
172—179. - 

J Sec Greg. Turon. I. ii. c. 28. in torn. ii. p. 175. Dubo« 
H'st. Critique, tom. ii, p. 613. By the murder, or death, 
of bis two brothers, Gundobald acquired the sole possession 
of the kingdom of Burgundy, whose ruin was haUened by 
their discord. 
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CHAP, niittcd to exchange the Roman sceptre for the 
bishopric of Salona. After extinguishing such a 
competitor, the emperor Nepos was acknow- 
ledged by the senate, by the Italians, and by 
the provincials .of Gaul ; his moral virtues, and 
military talents, were loudly celebrated; and 
those who derived any private benefit from his 
government, announced, in prophetic strains, 
the restoration of the public felicity *. Their 
hopes (if such hopes had been entertained) were 
confounded within the term of a single year ; and 
the treaty of peace, which ceded Auvergne to 
the Visigoths, is the only es^ent of his short and 
inglorious r gn. The most faithful subjects of 
Gaul were sacrificed by the Italian emperor, to 
the hope of domestic security \ ; but his repose 
was soon invaded by a furious sedition of the 
Barbarian confederates, who, under the com- 
mand of Orestes, their general, were in full 
march from Rome to Ravenna. Nepos trembled 
at their approach ; and, instead of placing a just 
confidence in the strength of Ravenna, he hastily 
escaped to his ships, and retired to his Dalma- 
tian principality, on the opposite coast of the 
Hadriatic. By this shameful abdication, he 
protracted his life about five years, in a very 

ambiguous 

* Julius Nepos armis paritf r summus Augustus ac moribus. 
Sidonius, I. v. ep. 16. p. 146. Nepos had given to Ecdi* 
cius the title of Patrician, which Anthemius had promised, 
decessoris Anthemei fidem abaolvit. Sec 1. viii» ep. 7. p. 224* 

f Epiphaniua was sent ambassador from Nepos to the Vi- 
sigoths for the purpose of asceitainiog the Jincs Imperii Ita- 
ltd (Ennodius in Sirmond. torn. i. p. 1665 — 1669.) His 
pathetic discourse concealed the di^raceful secreti which 
soon excited the just and bitter complaints of the bishop of 
Qermont. 
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ambiguous state, between an emperor and an chap. 
exile, till he was assassinated at Salqna by the \,^,0^y^ 
lUigrateful Glycerius^ who was tradslated, per- 
haps as the reward of his crime, to the arch- 
bishopric of Milan *. , 

The nations, who had asserted their indepen- The patrf- 

• »r "I i.»*uj cian Ores- 

dence after, the death of Attila, were estSiWisned, te*, 
hy the right of possession or conquest, in the ' *^^* 
boundless countries Co the north of the Danube, 
or in the Roman provinces between the river 2nd 
the Alps. But the bravest of their youth enlisted 
in the army of confederates, who formed the de- 
fence and the terror of Italy t; and in this pro- 
miscuous multitude, the names of the Heruli, the 
Scyrri, the Alanl, the Turcilingi, and the Ru- 
gians, appear to have predominated. The ex- 
ample of these warriors was imitatpd by Orestes l^ 
the son of Tatultus, and the father of the last Ro- 
man emperor of the West. Orestes, who has been 
already mentioned in this history,* had never de- 
serted his country. His birtli and fortunes ren- 
dered him one of the most illustrious subjects of 

Pannonia. 

* Malchufl, apud phot. p. 172. Ennod. Epigram. 1. 
Ixxxii. in Sirmond Oper. torn. i. p. 1S79. Some doubt may 
however be raised on the identity of the emperor and the 
archbishop. 

f Our knowledge of these mereenarietfy who subverted the 
Western empire, is derived from Procopius (de Bell. Gothico^ 
1. i. c. i. p. 308*) The popular opinion, and the recent histo- 
rians) represent Odoacer in the false light of a stranger^ and a 
kingf who invaded Italy with an army of foreigners, his na- 
tive subjects. 

X Orestes, qui eo tempore quando Attila ad Italiam venit« 
le illi junxit, et ejus notarius factusfuerat. Anonym. Vales. 
p. 716. He is mistaken in the date ; but we may crtdit his as- 
sertion, that the secretary of Attila was the father of Agus- 
luhis- 
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CHAP. Pannonia, When th4t province was ceded to the 
Huns, he entered into the service of Attila, his 
lawful sovereign, obtained the office of his Secre- 
tary, and was repeatedly seai ambassador to Con- 
stantinople, to represent the person, and signify 
the commands; of the imperious monarch. The 
death of that conqueror restored him to his free- 
* dom ;» and Orestes might honourably refuse either 
to follow the sons of Attila into the Scythian de- 
sert^ or to obey the Ostrogoths, who had usurped 
the dominion of Paqnonia. He preferred the ser* 
* vice of the Italian princes, the successors of Va- 
lentinian ; and^ as he possessed the qualifications 
of courage, industry, and experience, he advanced 
with rapid steps in the military profession, till he 
was elevated, by the favour of Nepos himself, to 
the dignities of patrician, and master-general of 
the troops. These troops had been long accus- 
tomed to reverence the character and auth^nty of 
Orestes, who affected their manners, cbnversed 
with them in their own language, and was inti- 
mately connected with their national chieftains, 
by long habits of familiarity and friendship. At 
his solicitation they rose in arms against the ob- 
scure Greek, who presumed to claim their obe- 
dience ; and when Orestes, from some secret mo- 
tive, declined thfc purple, they consented, with 
the same facility, to acknowledge' his son Au- 
gustulus, as the emperor of the West. By the ab* 
His sen An- dication of Nepos, Orestes had now attained the 
STh^ em- sunxmit of his ambitious hopes ; but he soon dis« 
^erorofthc covered, before the end of the first year, that the 
A. D. 476. lessons of perjury and ingratitude, which a rebfel 

must 
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must inculcate, will be retorted against himself; chap. 
and that the precarious soverdgn of Italy was only 
permitted, to chuse, whetbei^ ha would be the slave, 
or the victim, of his Barbarian mercenaries. The 
dapgerous alliance of these stran^rs. had^op^- 
pressed and insulted the last remains of Roman 
freedom and dignity. At each revolution, their 
pay and privileges were augmented ; but their, in- 
^ience increased, in a still inor^ extravagant de^ 
gree ; they envied the fortune of their brethren in 
Gaul, Spain, and Africa, whose victorious arms 
had acquired an independent and perpetual inheri- 
tance ; and they insisted on their peremptory de- 
mand, that a third part of the lands of Italy should 
be immediately divided among them. Urestes, 
with, a spirit which, in another situation, might 
be entitled to our. esteem, chose* rather to en- 
counter *the rage of an armed multitude, than tp 
subscribe the ruin of an innocent people. He re- 
jected the audacious demand ; and his refusal was 
favourable to the ambition of Odoacer; a bold 
Barbarian, who assured his fellow soldiers, that 
if they dared to associate under his command, 
they might soon extort the justice which bad beea 
denied to their dutiful petitions. From all the 
camps and garrisons of Italy, the confederated^ 
actuated by the same resentment and the same 
hopes, impatiently flocked to the standard of this 
popular leader; and the unfortunate patrician, 
overwhelmed by the torrent, hastily retreated to 
the strong city of Pavia, the episcopal seat of rhe 
Jioly Epiphanites. Pavia was immediately be- 

siegedy 
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CHAP, sieged, the fortifications were stormed, the towii 
V^,..^Y"0 ^as pillaged ; and althotigh the bishop mighr la- 
bour, with much zeal and some success, to save 
the property of the church, and the chastity of fe- 
male captives, the tumult could only be appeased 
by the execution of Orestes *• His brother Paul 
was slain in an action near Ravenna; and the 
helpless Augustulus, who could no longer com- 
mand the respect, was reduced to implore the cle- 
men.cy, of Odoacer. 

odoacer xhat succe^ful Barbarian w^as the son of £d&> 

kiog of 

Italy, con : who, in some remarkable transactions, par- 
476—490. ticularly described in a preceding chapter, had 
been the colleague of Orestes himself* The ho- 
nour of an ambassador should be exempt from sus- 
picion ; and Edecon had listened to a conspiracy 
against the life of his sovereign. But this apparent 
guilt was expiated by his merit or repentance : his 
rank was eminent and conspicuous; be enjoyed 
the favour of Attila; and the troops under his 
command, who guarded in their turn the royal 
village, consisted in a tribe of a Scyrri, his imme- 
diate and hereditary subjects. In the revolt of the 
nations, they still adhered to the Huns ; and, 
more than twelve years afterwards, the name of 
Edecon is honourably mentioned, in their unequal 
contest with the Ostrogoths; which was termi- 
nated, after two bloody battles, by the defeat and 

disper- 

• SccEnnodius (in vii. Epipham. Sirmond, torn. i.p. 166^ 
T670.) He adds weight to the narrative of Procopwis* 
though we may doubt whether the devil actually contrived 
the siege of Pavia, to distress the bishop and his fioq^. 
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dispersion of the Scyrri ♦. Their gallant leader^ c'h a p. 



yffto did not survive this aational calamity, left 
two sons, Onulf and Odoacer, to struggle vifkh 
adversity, and to maintain as they might, by ra- 
pine or service, the faithful followers of their 
exile. Onulf directed his steps towards*C(m$tan- 
tinople, where he sullied, by the assassination of a' 
generous benefactor, the fame which he had ac- 
quired in arms. His brother Odoacer led a wan- 
dering life among the Barbarians of Noricum, 
with a mind and a fortune suited to the most des- 
perate adventures ; and when he had fixed his 
choice, he piously visited the cell of Severinus, 
the popular saint of the country, to solicit his ap- 
probation and blessing. The lowness of the door 
would not admit the lofty stature of Odoacer : he 
was obliged to uoop ; but in that humble attitude 
the saint could discern the symptoms of his future 
greatness; and addressing him in a pr^hetic 
tone, '* Pursue" (said he) " your design ; pro- 
ceed to Italy ; you will soon cast away this 
coarse garment of skins ; and your wealth will 
'^ be adequate to the liberality of your mind t*" 
Vol. VI. Q^ The 

* Jornandctf, c. 53, 54, p. 692-^95. M. de Baat (Hist. 
des Peuplcs de r£urape« torn. viii. p; 221---228.) bsft. cieariy 
explained the origin and adventures of Odoacer. I am almost 
inclined to believe that be was the same who pillaged Angers, 
and cooraianded a fleet of Sason pirates on the ocean. Greg. 
Toroa. 1. ii. c. 18. in torn. ii. p. 170* • 

f Vade ad Italiam, vade vilissimis nunc pellibus coopertJ£; 
aed multia cito plurimi largiturus, Anonynr. Vales, p. 7 ij. 
He quotes the life of St Severinus, which is extant* and con- 
tains much unknown and valuable history ; it wais composed 
by his disciple Eugippius ( A. D. 511.) thirty years after hia 
deaths Sec TiUemooti M<m« EccUe. torn. xvi. p. 16E-— i8i« 
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CHAP. The Barbarian, whose daring spirit accepted and 
ratified the predktiop^ waS' adniitted into the ser- 



vice of the Westers empire, and soon ol^tained an 
honourable rank in the guards. liis manners 
were gradually poiisbed, his military skill was 
improved, and the confederates of Italy would 
not have elected him for their general, unless the 
exploits of Odoacer bad established a high opinion 
of his courage and capacity*. Their military 
acclamations saluted him with the title of King : 
but he abstained, during his whole reign, from 
the use of the purple and diadem ;[, lest he should 
offend those princes, whose subjects, by their ac- 
cidental mixture, had formed the victorious army 
wiiich time and policy might iAsensibly unite into 
a great nation. 
Kztinction Royalty was familiar to the Barbarians, and the 
^n*cii^^, submissive people of Italy was prepared to obey» 
^-^ix^^' without a murmur, the authority which he should 
condescend to exercise as the vicegerent of the 
emperor of the West. But Odoacer had resolved 
to abolish that useless and expensive office ; and 
such is the weight of antique prejudice, that it re- 
quired some boldness and penetration to discover 
the extreme facility of the enterprise. The un- 
fortunate Augustulus was made the instrument of 

his 

* Theophanef* who calls bim a Goth, affirms, that he was 
educated, nursed (r^«s^ivr*(,) in Italy (p. 102); and as this 
strong expression will not bear a literal interpretatioo, it 
must be explained by long service in the Imperial guards. 

f Nomen regia Odoacer assumpsit, cum tameo nequc purpu- 
rft nee regalibua utcretur insignibus. Cassiodor. in Chron. 
A.D. 476. He seems to have assumed the abstract title of 
a king, without applying it to any particular option or coun- 
try. 
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hfe own disgrace ; he signified his resignation to c H \ p. 
' the senate ; and that assembly, in their last act of 
obedience to a Roman prince, still affected the 
spirit of freedom, and the forms of the constitu- 
tion. An epistle was addressed, by their unani- 
mous decree, to the emperor Zeno, the son-in- 
law and successor of Leo ; who had lately been 
restored, after a short rebellion, to the Byzantine 
throne. They solemnly "disclaim the necessity, 
" or even the wish, of continuing any longer the 
** Imperial succession in Italy ; since, in their opi* 
nion, the majesty of a sole monaith is sufficient 
to pervade and protect, at the same time, both 
** the East and the West. In their own name, and 
** in the name of the people, they consent that 
•' the seat of universal empire shall be transferred 
^* from Rome to Constantinople ; and they basely 
renounce the right of chusing their master, the 
only vestige that yet remained of the authority 
•* which had given laws to the world. The re* 
" public (they repeat that name without a blush) 
** might safely confide in the civil and military 
" virtues of Odoacer ; and they humbly request', 
*^ that the emperor would invest him with the title 
" of Patrician, and the idministration of the dio- 
•* cese of Italy." The deputies of the senate were 
received at Constantinople with some marks of 
displeasure and indignation ; and when they were 
admitted to the audience of Zeno, he sternly re-^ 
proached them with their treatment of the two 
emperors, Anthemius and Nepos, whom the East 
had successively granted to the prayers of Italy* 

O % « The 
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CHAP. << The first*' (contmucd he) " you have mut- 

XXXV L 

,,^0i^ym^ ^^ dered ; the second you have expelled ; but the 
'* second is still alive, and whilst he lives he i» 
*' your lawful sovereign.** But the prudent Zeno 
soon deserted the hople$s cause of his abdicated 
colleague. His vanity was gratified by the title 
of sole emperor, and by the statues erected to his 
honour in the several quarters of Rome : he en- ' 
tertained a friendly, though ambiguous, corre- 
spondence with the patrician Odoacer ; and he 
gratefully accepted the Imperial ensigns, the sa« 
cred ornaments of the throne and palace, which 
the Barbarian was not unwilling to remove from 
the sight of the people *. 
Attgftstaiiu In the space of twenty years since the death of 
totheLu- Valentmian, mne emperors had successively dis- 
cuUaiiTiiJa. appeared; and the son of Orates, a youth re- 
commended only by his beauty, would be the 
least entitled to the notice of posterity, if his 
reign, which was marked by the extindioR of the 
Roman empire in the West, did not leave a me- 
morable asra in the hi3tory of mankind f. The 
patrician Orestes bad married the daughter of 

Count 

* Malctiu3» whose loss excites oor regret, has preserved (in 
Excerpt. Legal. 93,) this extraordiDary embassy from the se- 
nate to Zeno. The anonymous fragment (p. 717.) and the 
extract from Candidas (apud Phot. p. 176O are likewise of 
some use. 

I The precise year in which the Western cmpite was extin« 
guished, is not positively ascertained. The vulgar aera of. 
A, D. 476, appears to have the sanction of authentic chroni- 
cles. But the two dates assigned by Jornandes (c. ^ p. 
680.) would delay that great event to the year 479 : and 
(hough M. de Buat has overlooked his evidence, he produces 
(tomw viii. p. 261—288) many coUatcra! circumstances in tup* 
pott of the same opniiea« 
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Count Romulus, of Petovio, in Noricum : the c « a p. 

XXXVI. 

«ame of Auguitusy notwithstanding the jealousy of 
power, was known at A(|uileia as a familiur sur- 
name ; and the appellations of the two great 
founders, of the city, and of the monarchy, 
were thus strangely united in the last of their suc- 
cessors *• The son of Orestes assumed and dis- 
graced the names of Romulus Augustus ; but the 
first was corrupted into Momyllos, by the Greeks, 
;and the second has been changed by the Latins 
into Dbe contemptible diminutive Augustulus, 
The life of this inoffensive youth was spared by 
the generous clemency of Odoacer ; who dismis- 
sed him, with his whole fiaumily, from the Impe- 
rial palace, fixed his armual allowance at si^ 
thousand pieces of gold, and assigned the castle 
of Lucullus, in Campanja, for the place of his 
exile or retirement !• As 60on as the Romans 
breathed from the toils of the Punic war, they 
were attracted by the beauties and the pleasures 
of Campania ; and the country-house of the 
ftlder Scipio at Liternum, exhibited a lasting 

< _ • 

C^3 model 

* See his medals in Douchange (Fam. Byzantin. p. 8r.) 
Priaciis (Excerpt. Lcgat. p. ^6, Maffei Osservasioni Lcttc- 
rarify torn. ii. p. 3T4.) We may allege a famous and similar 
case. The meanest subjects of the Roman empire assumed 
the iUusirious name of Patricius^ wbicb^ by the oonversion of 
Ireland, has been communicalcd to a whole nation. 

f Ingrediena autem Raven nam deposuit Augustulom de 
regno, ciijus infantiam misertns conce&sit ci- sanguinem ; et 
quia pulcher crat^ tamen donavit ei reditum sex miltia solidos, 
et misit einn tntra Campaniam cum pareniibus suis libcre vivere. 
Ananym. Vales, p.. 716. Jornan<3c8 says (c. 46. p. 680.) in 
jLucullano Campahiae casteUo' exilti poena daoinavit. 
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CHAP, model of their rustic simplicity *. The delkioufi 
^^^^** shores of the bay of Naples were crowded- with 
villas ; and Sylla applauded the masterly skill of. 
his rival, who had seated himself on the lofty 
promontory of Misenom, that commands, on 
every side, the sea and land, as far as the boun- 
daries of the horizon f. The villa of Marius 
was purchased, within a few years, by Lucullus, 
and the price had increased from two thousand 
five hundred, to more than fourscore thousand, 
pounds sterling !• It was adorned by the new 
proprietor with Grecian arts, and Asiatic trea- 
sures; and the hou^s ana gardens ot Lucullus 
obtained a distinguished rank iu the list of Im-» 
perial palaces ||. When the Vandals became 

formidably 

* Sec the eloquent Declamation of Seneca (.pist. Ixxxvi.) 
The philoiopher might have recollected, that all luxury it 
relative ; and that the elder Scipio, whose nna oners were po- 
lished by study and conversation, was himself accused of 
that vice by his ruder contemporaries (Livy, xxix. 19.) 

f Sylla, in the language of a soldier, praised his partitU 
castrametandi (Plin. Hist. Natur. xviii. 7.) Phsedrus, who 
makes its shady walks (Jaeta vindia) the scene of an insipid 
fable (ii. 5.) ha9 thus described the situation : 

Caesar Tiberius quam petens Neapoltm^ 
In Misenensem villam venisset suam ; 
Qusc monte summo posita Luculli manu 
Prospectat Siculum et prospicit Tuscum mare. 

% From seven myriads and a half to two hundred and fifty 
myriads of drachmc Yet even in the possession of Marius, 
it was a luxurious retirement. The Romans derided his indo- 
lence s they soon bewailed his activity. See Plutarch, in 
Mario, ton), ii. p. 524. 

II Lucullus had other villas of equal, though various, mag- 
nificence, at Baiae, Naples, Tusculam, &c. He boasted that 
he changed his climate with the storks and crancsi Plutarch 
4Q LucuU, torn. iii. p. ijf3« 
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formidable to the sea-cost6t, the Lucullan vUla, ^ ^ ^ p. 
oa the promontory of Misenum, gradually as- u^^y^ 
iiumed the strength and appellation of a strong 
castle, the obscure retreat of the last emperor of 
the West. About twei^ years after that great 
jrevolution, it was converted into a church and 
monastery, to receive the bones of St Severinus* 
They securely reposed, amidst the broken tro- 
phies of Gimbric and Armenian victories, till the 
Beginning of the tenth century ; when the fortifi- 
cations, which might affOrd a dangerous shelter 
to the Saracens, were demolished by the people 
of Naples *• 

Odoacer was the first Barbarian who reigned in Decay of 
Italy, over a people who had once asserted their ap^it. 
just superiority above the rest of mankind. The 
disgrace of the Romans still excites our respects 
ful compassion, and we fondly sympathise with the 
imaginary grief and indignatioaof their degenerate 
posterity. But the calamities 6f Italy had gra* 
dually subdued the proud consciousness of free- 
dom and glory. In the age of Roman virtue, 
the provinces were subject to the arms, and the 
citizens to the laws, of the republic ; till those 
laws were subverted by civil discord, and both 

<^4 the 

* Sevcrinus died in Noricum, A. D. 482. Six years af- 
terwards, his body, which scattered miracles as it pastted, was 
transported by his disciples into Italy. The devotion of a 
Neapolitan lady iorited the saint to the Lucullan villa, in the 
place of August ulus, who was probably no more. See Baro- 
nius ( Annal Eccles. A. D. 496. N° jo, 51.) and Tillcmont 
(Mem. Eccles. torn, xv'u p. 178— 181.) from the original 
life by Eugipius. The narrative of the last migration of S#- 
"^erinus to Naples^ is likewise an aathcotic piece. 
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CHAP, the dty and the provinces became the servile 
property of a tyrant. The forms of the consti- 
tution, which alleviated or disguised their abject 
slavery, were abolished by time and violence ; 
the Italians alternately ^mented the presence or 
the absence of the sovereigns, whom they de^ 
tested or despised ; and the succession pf five cen* 
turies inflicted the various evils of military li- 
cence, capricious despotisi?!, and elaborate op- 
pression. Puring the sam^ period, ih^ Barba- 
rians had emerged frqm pbscurity and coQtempjt^ 
and the warriors of Germany ai)4 Scytbia were 
introduced into the provinces, as the servants^ 
the allies, and at length. the masters of jthe Ro- 
rnans, whom they insulted or protected. .The 
hatred of the people was suppressed by fear ; .they 
respected the spirit and ^plendoyr pf the martial 
chiefs who were invested wi^h the l^oAPur^ pf the 
empire; and the fate of Rome bad long de^ 
pended on the sword of those foripidable stran- 
gers. The stern Ricimer, who trj^mpled on the 
ruins of Italy, had exercised the power, viithout 
assuming the title, of a king; 'and the patient 
Romans were insensibly prepared to acknow- 
ledge the royalty of Odoacer ^nd bis Barbarig 
successors. 
Sd^ign The King of Italy was nor unworthy of the high 
efodoacer, Station to which his valour and fortune had ex- 
476-l::49o. altcd him ; his savage manners were polished by 
the habits of conversation; and he respected, 
though a conqueror and a Barbarian, the institu- 
tions, and even the prejudices, of his subjects. 

Aftc? 
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After an interval of seven years, Odoacer restored chap. 

■ XXXVI. 

the consulship of the West. For, himself, he mo- 
destly, or proudly, declined an honour which was 
still accepted by the emperors of the East; but 
the curule chair was successively filled by eleven 
of the most illustrious senators * ; and the list 
Is adorned by the respectable name of Basilius, 
whose virtues claimed the friendship and grateful 
applause ofSidonius, his cKentf. The laws of 
the emperors were strictly enforced, and the 
civil administration of Italy was still exercised 
by the Praetorian praefect, and his subordinate of- 
ficers. Odoacer devolved on the Roman magi-^ 
titrates the odious and oppressive task of, collecting 
the public revenue ; but. he reserved for himself 
the merit of sea^nable and popular indulgence |. 
Like thje rest of the Barbarians, be had been in- 
structed in the Arian heresy ; but he revered the 
monastic and episcopal characters ; and the silence 
q{ the Catholics Attests the toleradon which they 
enjoyed. The peace of the city required the 

interposition 

f The consular Fa«t! iftay be found in Pagi or Mnratori. 
tfhe consuls named by Pdoacer, or perhaps by the Roman 
senate, appear to have been acknowledged in the Eastern em* 
ptre. I • '^ - 

' f Sidonius AppoIUnaris (1. i.epist. 9. p. 22. edit. SirmoAd) 
has compared the two leading senators of his time (A.D.- 468 
Gennadius Aviefiti» and Caecina Basilitis. To the former he 
Assigns the specious, to the latter the solid, virtues of public 
and private life. A. Basil t us junior, possibly his son, was 
consul in the year 480. 

X Epiphanius interceded for the people of Pavia ; and the 
king first granted an indulgence of five years, and afterwards 
relieved them from the oppression of Pelagius, the Prxtorian 
prsefect, (Eonodius, in Vit. St. Epiphan. in Sirmond. Oper. 
torn, i, p. 1670. 1672.) 
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CHAP, interposition of his praefect Basilius in the choice of 
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a Roman pontiff: the decree which restrained 
the clergy from alienating the lands, was uUi« 
niately designed for the -benefit of the people^ 
whose devotion would have been taxed to repair 
the dilapidations of the church *• Italy war 
protected by the arms of its conqueror ; and iti 
frontiers wtre respe ted by the Barbarians of Gaul 
and Germany, who had so long insulted the 
feeble race of Theodosius. Odoacej passed the 
Hadriutic, to chastise the assassins of the emperor 
Ncpos, and to acquire the maritime province of 
Dahnatia. He passed the Alps, to rescue the 
remains <jf Noricum froip Fava, or Feletheus, 
'kiog of the Rugians, who held his residence 
beyond the Danube. The king was vanquished 
in battle, and led away prisoner; a numerous 
colony of captives and subjects was transplanted 
into Italy ; and Rome, after a long period of de-* 
feat and disgrace, might claim the triumph of her 
Barbarian master f. 

Notwithstanding the prudence and success of 
Odoacer, his kingdom exhibited the sad pros* 
pect of n\i$ery and desolation. Since the age of 
Tiberius, the decay of agriculture had been felt 

in 

• Sec Baronius, Aonal. Eccles. A.D. 483. N® 10— !}• 
sixtecD years afterwards, the irregular proceedings of Baiiliut 
were condemned by pope Symmachus in a Romao Synod. 

f The wars of Odoacer are concisely mentioned by Paul 
the Deacon (deGest, Langobard. 1. i. c. 19. p. 757. edit. Grot.) 
and in th? two Chronicles of Cassiodorius and Cuspinian.— • 
The life of St. ^)everinu8,^by Eugipius, which the Count de 
Biut (^Hist. des. Peuples, ^c. tom. viii. c. i. 4. 8, 9.) ^m 
diligently sMidied, illustrates the ruin of Norciun and the 
Bavarian antiquities. 
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in Italy'} and it was a subject of complaint, that ^",^^- 
the, life of the Roman people depended on the ac- 
cidents of the winds and waves *. In the divi- 
sion and decline of the empire, the tributary har- 
vests of Egypt and Africa were withdrawn ; the 
numbers of the inhabitants continually diminished 
with the means of subsistence ; and the country was 
exhausted by the irretrievable losses of war^ fa^- 
minef, and pestilence. St Ambrose has deplored 
the ruin of a populous district, which had been 
once adorned with the flourishing cities of Bologna, 
Modena, Regium, and Placentia |. Pope Ge« 
lasius was a subject of Odoacer, and he affirms, 
with strong exaggeration, that in iCmilia, Tus^ 
cany, and the adjacent provinces, the human spe- 
$ cies was almost extirpated {]. The plebeians of 
Rome, who were fed by the hand of their master, 
perished or disappeared, as soon as hie liberality was 
suppressed ; the decline of the arts reduced the in- 
dustrious mechanic to idleness and want ; and the 
senators, who might support with patience the 

ruin 

* Tacit. Annal. iif, 53, The Rcclicrchcs surPAdministra. 
tton dcs Tcrr€8 cbez Ics Remains (p. 351 — 361.) clearly 
state the progress of internal decay. 

f A famine which afflicted Italy at the time of the irrup- 
tion of Odoacer, king of the Heruli, is eloquently described 
in prose and verse, by a French poet (Les Mois, torn. ii. p. 
174. 206. edit, in i2mo.) I am ignorant from whence he 
derives his information ; but I am well assured that he relates 
some facts incompatible with the truth of history. 

X See the xxxixth epistle of St An\bro$e, as it is quoted 
by Muratori, sopra le Antichit^ Italiane, torn. i. Dissert, 
xxi. p. 354. 

Ij JEm:lia, Tuscia, ceteraeque provinciae in quibus homi- 
nura prope nullus exsistit. Gelasius, Epist. ad Andromachum, 
#p. Baroniucfi, AnaaL Eccles, A.D. 496. N** 36. 
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CHAP, ruin of their country, bewailed their private loss 
of wealth and luxury. One third of those ample 
estates, to which the ruin of Italy is originally im- 
puted*, was extorted for the use of the con- 
querors. Injuries were aggravated by insults; 
the sense of actual su£Ferings was embittered by 
the fear of more dreadful €vils ; and as new lands 
were allotted to new swarms of ^ Barbarians, each 
senator was apprehensive lest the arbitrary sur« 
veyors should approach his favourite villa, or 
his most profitable farm. The least unfortunate 
were those who submitted without a murmur to 
the power which it was impossible to resist. Since 
they desired to live, they owed some gratitude to 
the tyrant who had spared their lives ; and since 
he was the absolute master of their fortunes, the 
portion which he left must be accepted as his pure 
and voluntary giftt- The distress of Italy was 
mitigated by the prudence and humanity of Odo- 
acer, who had bound himself, at the price of his 
elevation, to satisfy the demands of a licentious and 
trubulent multitude. The kings of the Barbarians 
were frequently resisted, deposed, or murdered, 
by their native subjects ; and the various bands 
of Italian fnercenaries, who associated under the 
standard of an elective general, claimed a larger 

privilege 

* Vcrumqiie confitentibus, latifundia pefdidcrc Italiam. 
Plin. Hist. Natur. xviii. 7. 

t Such are the topics df consolation, or rather of pa- 
tience, which Cicero (ad Familiares, lib. ix. epist, 17.) aug* 
gests to his friend Papirius Paetus, under the military despo- 
tism of Caesar. The argument, however, of •* vivcre pul- 
cherrimum^ duxi, *< is more forcibly addressed to a Roman phi« 
losopher, who possessed the free altematiTe of life or death. 
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privilege of freedom and rapine. A monarchy desti- c h a p. 
tute of national union, arid hereditary right, hast- 
ened to' its dissolution. After a reign of 14 years, 
Odoacer was oppressed by the superior genius of 
Theodoric^ king of the Ostrogoths, a hero alike ex- 
cellent in the arts of war and of government, who 
restored an age of peace and prosperity, and whose 
name still excites and deserves the attention of 
mankind. 
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CHAP. XXXVIJ. ' 

Origin J Progress ^ and Effects of the Monastic Life. — . 
Conversion of the Barbarians to Christiamty and 
Arianism* — Persecution of the Vandals in Africa. 
— Extinction of Arianism among the Barbarians^ 

T^HE indissoluble connection of civil and ec- 
clesiastical afFdirs^ has compelled and en- 
couraged me, to relate the progress, the persecu- 
tions, the establishment, the divisions, the final 
triumph, and the gradual corruption of Chris- 
tianity. I have purposely delayed the consideration 
of two raligious events, interesting in the study of 
human nature, and important in the decline and 
fall of the Roman empire. L The institution of 
the monastic life * ; and, IL The conversion of 
the northern Barbarians, 

L Prosperity and peace introduced the distinc- 
tion of the vulgar and the Ascetic Christians f. 
The loose and imperfect practice of religion sa- 
tisfied 

* TIieori^TJn of ihe monastic institution has been laborious* 
ly t^isoiisscd by Thomasin (Discipline dc I'Eglise, torn. i. p, 
J419 — 1426.) and Hclyot (Hist. des. Ordres Monastiques, 
torn. i. p, I — 66,) These authors are very learned and tole- 
rably honest, and their difference oF opinion shews the subject 
in its full extent. Yet the cautious Protestant, who distrusts 
ar.y popish fi^uides, may consult the seventh book of Bing- 
ham's Christian Antiquities. 

t See Euscb. Demotistrat. Evangel. (1. i. p. 20, 2i. edit. 
Grxc. Rob. Stephani; Paris, 1545.) In his Ecclesiastical 
History, publishtd twelve years after the Demonstration, Eu- 
stbius (I. ii. c. 17.) a5«?ctts the Christianity of the Therapcti- 
tc: ; but he appears ignorant, that a similar institution WM 
actually revived in Egypt. , 
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tisfied the conscience of the multitude. The chap. 
prince or magistrate, the soldier or merchant, re- 
conciled their fervent zeal, and implicit faitb^ 
with the exercise of their profession, the pursuit 
of their interest, and the indulgence of their pas- 
sions : but the Ascetics, who obeyed and abused 
the rigid precepts of the gospel, were inspired 
by the savage enthusiasm, which represents man 
as a ctiminal. and God as a tyrant. They se- 
riously renounced the business, and the pleasures, 
of the age; abjured the use of wine, of ilesh, and 
of marriage ; chastised their body, mortified their 
affections, and embraced a life of misery, as the 
price of eternal J happiness. In the reign of Con- 
stantine, the Ascetics fled from a profane and de- 
generate world, to perpetual solitude, or reli- 
gious society. Like the first Christians of Jeru- 
salem *, they resigned the use, or the property, 
of their temporal possessions ; established regular 
communities of the same sex, and a similar dis- 
position; and assumed the names of Hermits^ 
Monksy and Anachorets^ expressive of their lonely 
retreat in a natural or artificial desert. They 
soon acquired the respect of the world, which 
they despised ; and the loudest applause was he- 
stowed on this Divine Philosophy f, which sur- 
passed 

* Cassian (Coliat. xviii. 5.) oiaims this origin for the in* 
stitutioa of th<f dgnobites which gradually decayed till ic was 
restored by Anthony and his disciples. 

fmvtn f lAdf-d^ftf. These are the expressive words of Sozo- 
men, who copiously aud agreeably describes (1. i. c. 12, 13, 

*4-) 
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CHAP, passed, without the aid of science or reason, th* 
laborious virtues of the Grecian schools. T-he 
monks might indeed contend with the Stoics, in 
the contempt of fortune, of pain, and of death : 
the Pythagorean ^lence and submission were re- 
vived in their servile discipline; and they dis- 
dained, , as firmly as the Cynics themselves, all 
the forms and decencies of civil society. But the 
votaries of this Divine Philosophy aspired to imi- 
tate a purer and more perfect model. They trod 
in the footsteps of the prophets, who had retired 
to the desert * ; and they restored the devout and 
contemplative life, which had been instituted by 
the Essenians, in Palestine and Egypt. The phi- 
losophic eye of Pliny had surveyed with astonish- 
ment a solitary people, who dwelt among the 

palm-trees near the Dead Sea ; who subsisted 
without money, who were propagated without 

women; and who derived from the disgust and 

repentjmce 

14.) the origin and progress of tbls mouki&h philosophy (ice 
Suicer. Thcsaur. Ecdes. torn. ii. p. 1441.) Some modern 
writerst Lipsiur (torn. iv. p. 448* Manudact. ad Philoaoph. 
Stoic, iii. 13.) and la Mothe le Vayer (torn. ix. de U Vcrtik 
des Payens^p. 228—262.) have compared the Carmelites to 
the Pythagoreanst and the Cyoics to the Capuchins, 

* The Carmelites derive their pedigree, in regular succes* 
sicn» from the prophet Elijah (see the Tlteses of Beziers, 
A. D. 1683. in Bayle's Nouvelles de la Republique des Let- 
treSy OeuvreSy torn. i. p. 82. flee, and- the prolix irony of the 
Ordres Monastiquesy an anonymous work» torn. i. p. i— '4S3* 
Berlin^ 175^0 Rome* and the inquisition of Spain, silenced 
the profane criticism of the Jesuits of Flanders. (Helyot, 
Hist, des Ordres Monastiques, torn. i. p. 282*— 300.) and the 
statue of £lijah» the Carmelite, has been erected in the church 
of St. Peter (Voyages du P. Labat^tom. iii. p. 87.) 
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repentance of mankind, a petpetual supply of cMap. 
voluntary associates *. v^-^Vw 

Egypt, the fruitful parent of superstition, af- ^"^^"Jnks^ 
forded the first example of the monastic life, of Egypt, 
Antony t, an illiterate J youth of the lower parts * ^^^* 
of Th^bais, distributed his patrimony § , deserted 
his family and native home, and executed his 
monastic penance with original and intrepid fana- 
ticism. After'' a long and painful noviciate, 
among the tombs, and in a ruined tower, he 
boldly advanced into the desert three days jour- 
ney to the eastward of the Nile; discovered a 

Vol. VI. R lonely 

* Plin. Hist. Natur. v. 1 5. Gens sola, ct in toto orbc prtetcr 
^eterss mira, sine ulla femina, omni ventre abdicata, sine pi^cunia, 
socia palmarum. Ita per scculorum niillia (incredibile dictu) gens 
seterna est in qua nemo nascitur. Tarn foecunda illis aliorum vitae 
poenitentia est. He places them just beyond the noxious influence 
of the lake, and names Engaddi and Masada as the nearest towns. 
The Laura, and monastery of St. Sabas, could not be far distant 
from this place. See Reland. Falestin. torn. i. p. 295. torn. ii« 
p* 763* 874. 880. 890. 

t See Athanas. Qp. tOm. li. p. 450—505. and the Vit. Fatrum, 
p. «6 — 74, with Rosweyde's Annotations.' The former k the 
Greek original ; the latter a very ancient Latin version by £va« 
grius^ the friend of St. Jerom. 

t T^xfitfitfr* /u¥ ftfoJut MM fffM-j^frd Athanas. torn. ii. in Vit. St* 
Anton, p. 45a. ; and the assertion of his total ignorance has been 
received by many of the ancients and moderns. But Tillemont 
^Mem. £ccles. torn. vii. p. 666^ shews, by some probable argu- 
ments, that Antony could read and write in the Coptic, his native 
tongue, and that he was only- a stranger to the Greek lettert, T.be 
philosopher Synesius (p. 51.) acknowledges, that' the natural gc 
nias of Antony did not require the aid of learning. 

J ^rvrie autem eran^ ei trecentse Ubercs, ct valde optxmse (Vit. 
Patr. I. i. p. 35.) If the Arura be • square measare oi w\V\\3Livdttd 
Egyptian cubits (Rosweyde, Onomasticon ad V\t.1?atmta,V' ^^^^» " 
10x5.) and the Egyptian,cubit ofaU'aRCS >»etaMa\^o \.\n<itvx^-x^;o 
English inches (Graves, vol, : ^J, ^330 tWaiUta ^^^^"^ ^'^^^^^ 
of about three quarters of aij j;* • V' y. acre. 
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CHAP. lonely spot, which possessed the advantages of 
shade and water, and fixed his last residence on 



mount Colzim near the Red Sea ^ where an an- 
cient monastery still preserves the name and me- 
mory of the saint*. The curious devotion of 
the Christians pursued him to the desert; and 
when he was obliged to appear at Alexandria, in 
the face of mankind, he supported his fame with 
discretion and dignity. He enjoyed the friend- 
ship of Athanasius, wliose doctrine he approved ; 
and the Egyptian peasant respectfully declined a 
respectful invitation from the emperor Constan- 
A.D. tine. The venerable patriarch (for Antony at- 
•ji— 35^- tained the age of one hundred and five years) 
beheld the numerous progeny which had been 
formed by his example and his lessons. The 
prolific colonies of monks multiplied with rapid 
increase on the sands of Libya, upon the rocks 
of Thebais, and in the cities of the Nile. To 
the south of Alexandria, the mountain, and ad- 
jacent desert, of Nitria, were peopled by five 
thousand anachorete; and the traveller may 
still investigate the ruins of fifty monasteries, 
which were planted in that barren soil by the 
disciples of ^tonyf. In the Uppe;: Thebais, 

the 

• 

* The dcBcription of the monastery is given by Jcrom (toni» 

i. p. 248* 349. in Vit. Hilarion) and the P. Sicard (Missions 

du Levant, torn. ▼• p, 122 — 203. Their accounts canaot 

. always be reconciled : the father painted from his fancy* and 

tl)e Jesuit ftom his experience. 

f Jerom, torn. i. p. 146. ad JSfirMchium. Hist. Lausiac. c. 

7. .in Vit. Patrum, p. 712. The P. Sicard (Missioos da 

^'Levant, torn. it. p. 29 — 79 ) visited, and has described, this 

"^-^K desert, which now contains four monasteries, and twenty or 

^Hirty nrtnks. Set D^Anville, Description de P£gypte> p. 74. 
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\\it vacant Island of Tabenne * was occupiedf by ^^^^JJ- 
tachomius, and fourteen hundred of his bre- 



thren. That holy abbot successively founded nine 
monasteries of men, and one of women ; and the 
festival of Easter sometimes collected fifty thou- 
sand 'religious persons, who followed his angelic 
rule of discipline t* The stately and • populous 
city of Oxyrinchus, the ' seat of Christian ortho- 
doxy, had devoted the temples, the public edi- 
fices, and even the ramparts, to pious and cha- 
ritable uses ; and the bishop who might preach 
in twelve churches, computed ten thousand fe- 
males, and twenty thousand males, of the mo- 
nastic profession |. The Egyptians, who glo^^ 
ried in this marvellous revolution, were disposed 
to hope, and to believe, that the number of the 
monks was equal to the remainder of the 
peo)>Ie § ; and posterity might repeat the isaying, . 

which had formerly been applied to the sacred 

R 2 * animals 

* Tabenne is a small island in the Nile» in the diocese of 
Tentyra or Dendera» between the modern town df Girge and 
the ruins of ancient Thebes (D'Anville, p. 194.) * M. de 
Tillemont doubts whether it was an isle ; but I may conclude^ 
from his own facts, that the primitive name was afterwards 
transferred to the great monastery of Bau or Fabau (Mem« 
£cGle8. tom. vii. p. 678. 688.) 

-f- See in the Codex Regularum (published by Lucas* 
Holstenius, Rome, 1661,) a preface of St. Jcrom to bis 
Latin version of the Rule of Pachomius, tom. i, p. 61. 

X Rufin. c. 5. in Vit. Patrum, p. 459. He calls it, civitas 
ampla valde et populosa, and reckons twelve churches. Strabo 
{\. xvii. p. 1166.) and Ammianus (xxii* i6«) have made 
honourable mention of Oxyriochus, whose inhabitants adored 
a snnall Bsh in a magnificent temple* 

^ Quaoti poputi habentur in iirbibus, tanta patfne habentar 
in dcscrtis multitudines monachorum. Rufin. c» 7. in V'lU 
Patnim^p. 461. He congratyj^tcs tljye fortunate change* 
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xxxvn. ^*^^'® ^^ ^h^ same country. That, in Egypt, it 
U-^'-yio was less difficult to find a god than ^ man. 
ti^^lfoie Athanasius introduced into Rome the know- 
Sea^wnc '^^^^ ^^ practice of the monastic life ; and a 
A. D, 341/ school of this new philosophy was opened by the 
disciples of Antony, who accompanied their pri- 
mate to the holy threshold of the Vatican. The 
strange and savage appearance of these Egyptians 
excited, at first, horror and contempt, and at length 
applause and zealous imitation. The senators, 
and more especially the .matrons, transformed 
their palaces and villas into religious houses; 
and the narrow institution of dx Vestals, was 
eclipsed by the frequent monasteries', which were 
seated on the ruins of ancient temples,* and in the 
midst of the Roman Forum *. Inflamed by the 
example of Antony, a Syrian youth, whose name 
ftiiarien, im was Hilarion f, fixed hi^ dreary abode on a sandy 
a! D^Tij. beach, between the sea and a morass, about seven 
miles from Gaza. The austere penance, in which 
he persisted forty-eight years, diffused a amilar 
enthusiasm ; and the holy man was followed by a 
train of two or three thousand anachorets, when- 
ever he visited the innumerable monasteries of Pa- 
Basii in kstine. The fame of Basil | is immortal in the 
^v!^. "monastic 

* The introdttctioA of the monastic life into Rome and 
Italy t id occasionally mentioned by Jerom (torn. i. p. 119, 

120.199.) 

f See the life of Hilarion, by St. Jerom (torn. i. p« 341* 

252.) The stori^ of Paul, Hilarion, and Malchus, by the 

aame' author, are admirably told ; and the only defect of ihese 

, ' pleasing compositions is the want of truth and common sense. 

X His original retreat was in a small village on the banks 

V-«« of the Iris, not far from Nco-Caesarea. The ten or twelve 

^ears of his ntonasiic liftf'^werc disturbed by long and frequent 

avocations. 



X 
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monastic history of the East. With a mind, that chap. 

' ' XXXVII. 

had tasted the learning and eloquence of Athens ; v.^^-y'^o 
with an ambition, scarcely to be satisfied by the 
archbishopric of Caesarea, Basil retired tQ a sar 
vage solitude in Pontus ; and deigned^ for a while, 
to give laws to the spiritual colonies which he pro- 
fusely scattered along the coast of the Black Sei. 
In the West, Martin of Tours *, a soldier, an ^a«»n »" 
hermit, a bishop, and a saint, established the a. p. 370, 
monasteries of Gaul; two thousand of his dis- 
ciples followed him to the grave ; and his elo- 
quent historian challenges the deserts of Thebais, 
to produce, in a more favourable climate, a 
champion of equal virtue.^ 'The progress of the 
monks was not less rapid, or universal, than that 
of Christianity itself. Every province, and at 
last, every city, of the empire^ was filled with 
their increasing multitudes^ and the bleak and 
barren isles, from Lerins to Lipari, that arise out 
of the Tuscan sea, were chosen by the anachorets, 
for the price of their voluntary exile. An easy 
and perjj^tual intercourse by sea and land con* 
nectdd the provinces of the Roman world ; and 
the life of Hilarion di^lays the facility with 
Vhich an indigent hermit of Palestine might trat 

R 3 verse 

avocations. Some critios have disputed the authenticity of . 
his Ascetic rules \ but the esternal evidence is weighty, and 
they cao only prove that it is the work of a real or affected 
enthusiast. See TillemoiK, Mem. Ecclesi torn. ix. p. 636-r- 
644. Htlyot) Hist, des Ordres Monastiques, torn. i. p* 175 
—181, 

• See his Life, and the three Dialogues by Sulpicius 
Severus, who asserts (Dialog, j^ i^.) that the booksellers of 
Rome were delighted with *lI quick and rtady w\« of W\ 
popular work* 
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xxxvu ^^^^^ ^SyP^ e'nbark for Sicily, escape to Epirus, 
and finally settle in the island of Cyprus *. The 
Latin Christians embraced the religious institu^ 
tions of Rome. The pilgrims, who visited Jerusa*- 
lem, eagerly copied, in the most distant climates of 
the earth, the faithful model of the monastic life. 
The dfisciples of Antony spread themselves be- 
yond the tropic, over the Christian empire of 
Ethiopia f. The monastery of BanchorJ, in 
, Flintshire, whii:h contained above two thousand 
brethren, dispersed a numerous colony among 
the Barbarians of Ireland § ; and lona, one of 
the Hebrides, which was planted by the Iri^ 
inonks, diffused over the northern regions a 

doubtful ray of science* and superstition ||. ^, 

These 

* When Hilarion sailed from Parxtonium to Cape Pachy- 
tiu8; he oflFered to pay his passage with a book of the Gospels, 
Poethuiman, a Gallic monk, who had visite^l Egypt, found a 
merchant-ship bound froni Alexandria to Marticjlles, and per- 
formed the voyage in thirty days (Sulp. Sever. Dialog, i. i.) 
Athanasiusi who addressed his Life of St. Antony to the 
foreign monks, was obliged to hasten the composition, that 
It might be ready for the sailing of the fleets (torn. ii. p. 

f See Jerom (torn. i. p. 126.) Assemanni, 3>btiot. Orient, 
torn; iv. p. 92. p. 857— pi 9* and Geddes, Church History 
of ^Ethiopia, p. 29V 30, 31. The Abyssinian monks adhere 
. very strictly to the primitive institution. 

X Cambden's Britannia, vol. i^ p. 666, 667. 

$ All that learning can extract from the rubbish of the 
dark ages is copiously stated by Archbishop Usher, in his 
Britannicarvm Epclcs. Antiquit. cap. xvi. p. 425—503. 

II This small though not barren spot, lona, Hy, or Columb- 
kill, only two miles in length, and one mile in breadth, hat 
been distinguished, i. By the monastery of St. Columba, 
founded A. D. S^^» whose abbot exercised an extraordinary 
jurisdiction over the bishops of Caledoniat 2. By a classic 
library, which a£forded some hopes of ao entire Livy; and, 
j. By the to^nba of sixty kings, ScotSi Irish and Norwegians ; 

whq 
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tliese unhappy exiles from social life, were im^ chap. 
pdled by the dark and implacable genius of su- 
perstition. Their mutual resolution was sup- 
ported by the example of millions, of either sex, 
.of every age, aad of every rank ; and each pro- 
selyte, who entered the gates of a monastery, was 
persuaded that he trod the steep and thorny 
path of eternal happiness *. But the operation of 
these religious motives was variously determined 
by the temper and situation of mankind. Reason 
might subdue, or passion might suspend, their in^. 
fluence : but they acted most forcibly on the in- 
firm minds of children and females ; they were 
strengthened by secret remorse, or accidental mis- 
fortune ; .and they might derive some aid from the 
temporal copsideratbns of vanity or interest. It 
tvas naturally supposed that the pious and hum- 
ble monks, who had renounced the world, to ac- 
complish the work of their salvation, were the best 
qualified for the spiritual government of the 
Christians. The reluctant hermit was torn from 
his cell, and seated, amidst the acclamations of 
the people, on the episcopal throne : the mona- 

R 4 steries 

who reposed in holy ji;round. Sec Usher (p. 311, 360 — 370.^ 
and Buchanan (Rer. Scot. ]. ii. p. 15. edit. Ruddiman.) 

* Chrysostom (in the first tome of the Benedictine editioia) 
has consecrated three books to the praise s^nd defence of the 
monastic life. He is encouraged* by the example of l\Ae ark, 
to presume, that none but the elect (the monks) can possibly 
be saved (1. i. p. ^^^ 56.) Elsewhere indeed \\^ becoroc* 
more merciful (1. iii. p. 85, 84.) and a\\ov?% differeux deftxecft 
of glory, like the sun, moon apd •tars. \iv \\\\a \^^t\^ ^^«^- 
parison of a king and a inont (\ »"• P- lv(i^l^^ •^ ^^ ^'^'^' 
poses (what is hardly fair) .J^ ^ A^e Wing vi\Vl be «^^^^ *^^^* 
ingly rewarded, and «orc ^{^^\^^^\y puu\^^,^^ 
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CHAP, sterics of Egypt, of Gaul, and of the East, sup- 
v.^i>-y«0 plied a regular succession of saints and bishops ; 
and ambition soon discovered the secret road 
which led to the possession of wealth and ho- 
nours *. The popular monks, whose reputation 
was connected with the fame and success of the 
order, asdduously laboured to multiply the num- 
ber of their fellow - captives. ^ They insinuated 
themselves into noble and opulent families ; and 
the specious arts of flattery and seduction were 
employed to secure those proselytes, who might 
bestow wealth or dignity on the monastic profes- 
sion. The indignant father bewailed the loss, 
perhaps, of an only son t ; the credulous maid 
was betrayed by vanity to violate the laws of na- 
ture ; and the matron aspired to imaginary per- 
fection, by renouncing the virtues of domestic 
life. Paula yielded to the persuasive eloquence 
of Jerom J ; and the profane title of mother-in- 
law of God § , tempted that illustrious widow, to 

consecrate 

* ThomasBtn. (Discipline d'Eglise, torn. i. p. 1426 — 1469.) 
9nd Mabillon (Oeuvres Posthumes. toin. ii. p. 115 — ij8.) 
The monks were gradually adopted ^s a part of the eccle* 
siastical hierarchy. * ^ 

f Dr. Middleton (vol. i. p. 110.) liberally censures the 
>y eonduct and writings of Chrysostom, one of the most tlo* 

quent and successful advocates for the nnonastic life. 

X Jerom' s devout ladies form a very considerable portioQ 
of his works : the particular treatise* which he stiles the 
Epitaph of Paula (torn. i. p. 169—193.) is an eleboVate and 
extravagant panegyric. The exordium is ridiculously tuigid: 
•• If all the members of my body were changed into tongues, 
** and if all my limbs resounded with a human voice, yet 
•« should I be incapable/' &c. 

•. § Soerus Dei esse rocpisti (Jerom, torn. i. p. 140. ad 

Eustochium) Rufinus (in Hieronym. Op. torn. iv. p. 223.) 

^ who was justly scandalized, asks his adversilry. From what 

]Pagaa poet he had stolen an expression sp pious and absurd f 
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consecrate the virginity of her daughter Eusto- ^^^^^i 
chium. By the advice, and in the company, of u^v*^ 
her spiritual gxiide, Paula abandoned Rome and 
her infant son ; retired to the holy village of Beth- 
lem ; founded an hospital and four monasteries ; 
and acquired, by her alms and penance," an 
eminent and conspicuous station in the Catholic 
church. Such rare and illustrious penitents were 
celebrated as the glory and example of their age ; 
but the monasteries were filled by a crowd of ob- 
scure and abject plebeians *, who gained in the 
cloyster much more than they had sacrificed in 
the wcJl'ld. Peasants, slaves, and mechanics, 
might escape from poverty and contempt, to a 
safe and honourable profession ; whose apparent 
hardships were mitigated by custom, by popular 
applause, and by the secret relaxation of dis- 
cipline f. The subjects of Rome, whose persons 
and fortunes were made responsible for unequal 
and exorbitant tributes, retired from the oppres- 
sion of the Imperial government ; and the pusiU 
lanimous youth preferred the penance of a mo- 
nastic, to the dangers of a military, life. The 

affrighted 

* Nunc autem veniunc fhrumque ad hanc professionem 
eervitutia Dei, ct ex conditione servili, -vel etiam I'lbcrati, vel 
proptc.r hoc^a Dominia liber ati sivc liberandi ; ct ex v'u^ tua» 
ticana» et ex opiBcum cxcrcitatione, ct p\cbc\o \abotc- Kuguii- 
tin, dc Opcr. Monach. g. ^2, ap. Thomasim. DvftcKv^^^'^ '^'^ 
PEgUsc, torn. iii. p. 1094., The EgyptUn, vi\\o \A^«^^^ ^^• 
Bcnius, Qwned that he led a more comioT\Ab\c\\{c ^^ ^ wvo^xV^ 
than as a ihephcrd. Sec TiUcmont. M^ttx, ^cc\c^- ^'^^.^iT' 

t A DomiDictn friar f^^ «-« Avi ^'^^*'^* «-<^''"^-^*\^ 
,0!) who lodged at Cady.^Voyag-^,^-^^^. U*t» ,.v«-^^^^ 

understood, that thcr , < jn » f^^ nt^^e^^ V^V<^^'> ^^x^t«^^ 
turnal devotion; *^ ourvTl^K ^ ^ t - ^tv\.. .cS i^ 

I'edification du p«p&» J^'*;^ n« **^^^^ ^^^^^ e^ 
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Obedience 
of the 



affrighted provincials, o£ every rank, who fled be* 
fore the Barbarians, found shelter and subsistence ; 
whole legions werie buried in these religious sanc- 
tuaries ; and the same cause, which relieved the 
distress of individuals, impaired the strength and 
fortitude of the empire *. 

The monastic profession of the ancients f was 
an act of voluntary devotion. The inconstant fa- 
natic was threatened with the eternal vengeance of 
the God whom he deserted ; but the doors of the 
monastery were still open for repentance. Those 
monks, whose conscience was fortified by reason 
or passion, were at liberty to resume the cha- 
racter of men and citizens ; and even the spouses 
of Christ might accept the legal embraces of an 
earthly lover J. The examples of scandal, and 
the progress, of superstition, suggested th^ pro- 
priety of more forcible restraints. After a suf- 
ficient 



^ See a Tery sensible preface of Lucas HQlstenius to the 
Co(3ex Regularum. The emperors atte/npied to support the 
obligation of public and private duties ; but the feeble dykes 
were swept away by the torrent of superstition ; and Justinian 
surpassed the mo»t sanguine wishes of the monks (Thomassiny 
torn. i. p. 1782 — 1799 and Bingham, K vii. c. 3. p. 293.) 

f The monastic institutions, particularly those of Egypt, 
about the year 400, are described by four curious and de- 
vout travellers; Rufinus (Vit. Patruro, I. ii. iii. p. 424^ 
536.) Fosthuroian (Sulp. Sever. Dialog i.) Palladius (Hist. 
Lausiac. in Vit. Patrum, p. 709-—863. j and Cassian (see in 
torn. vii. Bibliothec. Max. Patrum, his four first books of In- 
stitutes, and the twenty-four Collations or Conferences.) 

X The example of Malchus (Jerom torn. i. p. 2S^-) ^"^ 
the design of Cassian and his friend (Collation xxiv. 1.) are 
iticon testable proofs of their freedom ; which is elegantly des- 
cribed by Erasmus in his life of St. Jerom. See Chardon^ 
' Hist, des Sacremens, tom» vi, p. 279-^303. 
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ficient trial, the fidelity of the novice was secured chat. 

' .' XXX VI 1. 

by a solemn and perpetual vow ; and his irrevo* 
cable engagement was ratified by the laws of the 
church and state. A guilty fugitive was piirsued, 
arreted, and restored to his perpetual prison ; and . 
the interposition of the magistrate oppressed the 
freedom and merit, which had alleviated, in some 
degree, the abject slavery of the monastic dis- 
cipline *• The , actions of a monk, his words 
and even his thoughts were determined by an 
inflexible rule t, or a capricious superior : the 
slightest oflFcnces were corrected by disgrace or 
confinement, extraordinary fests or bloody flagel- 
lation; and disobedience, murmur, or delay, • 
were ranked in the catalogue of the most heinous 
^ins !•' A blind submission to the commands of 

the 

^ See the laws of Justinian (Novel, csxiii. No 42.) an4 of 
LcwU the Pious (in the htfttorians of France, torn. vi. p, 427.) ' 
&nd the actual jurisprudence of France, in Denissart (Decisvpns, 
^c. torn. iv. p. 855, &c.) 

f The ancient Codex Regularum, collected by Benedict 
Anraninus, the reformer of the monks iii the beginning of the 
ninth century, and published in the seventeenth, by Lucas 
Holscenius, contains thirty different rules for nnen.aod women. 
Of these, seven were composed in Egypt, one in the East, one 
in Cappadocia,.one in Italy, one in Africa, four in Spain, eight 
in Gaul, or France, and one in England. 

j: The rule of Columbanus, so prevalent in the West, in- 
flicts one hundred lashes for very slight offences (Cod« Reg* 
part ii, p. I74«) Before the time of Charlemagne, the abbots 
indulged themselves in mutilating their monks, or putting 00% 
their eyes 9 ^ punishment much less cruel than the icemen- 
dous vade in pace (the subterraneous dun gcon, or «e^u\cVkie^ 
whieh was afterwards invented. Sec an %da\\rabl« di\%cwaTsc 
of the learned Mabillon (Ocuvfcs PoslV\un\c%, tart** Vi. '^. l%\ 
—336.) who, on this occaaj^,o, secmii to W\nSP^**^^'^ ^v^ 
genius of humanity. For ^ ^h an effort. 1 ..a foT^\NtV>^ 
defence of the boly tepr of '^^^^^rnc Cp. ^Cl}9'^'^' 
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c n it p. the abbot, however absurd, or even crhninal. thciy 

"XXXVII . • 

might seem, was the rub'ng principle, the first vir- 
tue of the Egyptian monks ; and their patience was 
frequently exercised by the most extravagant tri- 
als^ They were directed to remove an enormous 
rock ; assiduously to water a barren staff, that was 
planted in the ground, till, at the end of three 
years, it should vegetate and blossom like a tree ; 
to walk into a fiery furnace ; or to cast thein infant 
into a deep pond : and several saints, or madmen, 
have been immortalized in monastic story, by their 
thoughtless, and fearless, obedience *. The free- 
dom of the mind, the source of every generous, 
and rational sentiment, was destroyed by the habits 
of credulity and submission ;^ and the monk, con- 
tracting the vices of a slave, devoutly followed the 
faith.and passions of his ecclesiastical tyrant The 
peace of the Eastern church was invaded by a 
swarm of fanatics, incapable of fear, or reason, or 
humanity ; and the Imperial troops acknowledged, 
without shame, that they were much less apprci- 
hensive of atn encounter with the. fiercest Bar- 
barians f. 

Super- 

* Sulp. Sever. Dialog, i. 12. 13. p. 5521 &c. Casaian. 
Institut. 1. i?. c. 26> 27. ** Prsecipua ibi virtus et prima ett 
obedieotia.'^ Among the verba aeniorum (in Vity Patrum, K 
V. p. 61.7.) the fourteenth libel or discourse is on the subject 
of obedience; and the Jesuit Rosweyde, who published that 
huge volume for the use of convents, has collected all the 
scattered passages in his two copious indexes. 

f Dr. Jortin (Remarks on Ecclesiastical History, vol. iv. 
p. 1 6 1.) has observed the scandalous valour of the Cappadocian 
monks, which was exemplified in the btnisbq^ent of Chry« 
•oatom. 
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Superstition has ofte;i framed and consecrated chap. 

. XXXVII. 

the fantastic garments of the monks • : but their \,^,»-y>J; 
apparent singularity sometimes proceeds from ^^j[?r*" 
their uniform attachment to a simple and primi- tiona. 
tive model, which the revolutions of fashion 
have made ridiculous in the eyes of mankind. 
The father of the Benedictines expressly disclaims 
all idea of choice, or merit : and soberly exhorts . 
his disciples to adopt the coarse and convenient 
dress of the countries which they may inhabit f* 
Th^ monastic habits of the ancients varied with 
the climate and their mode of life ; and they as- 
sumed, with the same indifference, the sheep- 
skin of the Egyptian peasants, or the cloak of 
the Grecian philosophers. They allowed- them- • 
selves the use of linen in Egypt, where it was a 
cheap and domestic manufacture ; but in the 
West they rejected such an expensive article of 
foreign luxury J*. It was the practice of, the 
monks dther to cut or shave their hair; they ' 

wrapped their heads in a cowl, to escape the 
sight of profane objects ; their legs and feet were • 
naked, except in the extreme cold of winter ; 
and their slow and feeble steps were supported by 
a long staff. The aspect of a genuine anachoret 
was Tiorrid and dfsgusting: every sensation that 

is 

* Cassian has simply, though copiously, described the mo« 
nastichabit of Egypt (Institut. 1. i.) to which Sozo men ()• 
ill* c.*i4.) attributes such allegorical meaning and Tiriue. 

"t* Regal Benedict. No jj. in Cod. Regu\. part ii. p. 5T. 

X Sec the Rule of Fcrreolus* bishop of Ufcx (^No 31. in 
Cod. Regiil. part ii. p. 136.) and of Isidore bishop oC ScvWle 
(No. 13. ih Cyd. Regul. p^^j jj, p. 214O 
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CHAP, is offensive to nian, was thouffht acceptable to 
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God; and the angelic rule of Tabenne con* 
demned the salutary custom of bathing the limbs 
in water, and of anointing them with oil *. The 
austere monks slept on the ground, on a hard 
mat, or a rough blanket ; and the same bundle 
of palm-leaves served them as a seat in the day, 
and a pillow in the* night. Their original cells 
were low narrow huts, built of the slightest ma- 
terial^; which formed, by the regular distribu- 
tion of the streets, a large and populous village, 
inclosing within the common wall, a church, 
an hospital,, perhaps a library, some necessary 
offices, a garden, and a foimtain or reservoir of 
fresh water. Thirty or forty brethren composed 
a family of separate discipline and diet; and the 
great monasteries of Egypt consisted of thirty or 
forty families. 
Their dirt. Pleasure and guilt, are synonymous terms in the 
language of the monks ; and they had discovered, 
by experience, that rigid fasts, and abstemious 
diet, are the most eflfectual preservatives against 
the impure desires of the flesh f. The rules of ab- 
stinence, which they imposed, or practised, were 

not 

* Some partial indulgences were granted for the handf and 
feet. '*« Totum antenn corpus nemo unguet nisi causa infi'T* 
*' mitatisy nee la^ahitur aqu^ nudo corpore^ nisi languor per- 
«• spicnus sit." (Regul. Pachpm. xcii. part i. p. 78.) 

f St Jeroro^ in strong, but indiscreet, language, express^' 
the most important use of fasting and abstinence : " Non 
«« quod Peus uoiversitatis Creator et Dominus, intestinorum 
'* nostrorum rugitu, et inaniiatc ▼eniris, pulrtionisque irdorc 
** delectetur, sed quod aliter pudicitia tuta esse non possit." 
{Op. tom. I. p. I.H7, ad Eustochium) See the twelfth and 
twenty.second Collations of Cassian, dc Cattitatfi and de lU^' 
shnibuf Noeturnis. 



[)ly water, and have no nutritious > 
have a pound and a half (twenty- i 
y day." State of Prisons, p. 40. 
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not uniform or perpetual: the cheerful festival chap. 

XXXVII, 

of the Pentecost was balanced by the extraor- 
dinary mordfication of Lent ; the fervour of new 
monasteries was insensibly relaxed ; and the vora- 
cious appetite of the Gauls could not imitate the 
padent, and temporate, virtue of the Egyp- 
tians *• The disciples of Antony and Pacho* 
mius were satisfied with their daily pittance f, 
of twelve ounces of brejid, or rather biscuit J, 
which they ^vided into two frugal repasts, of 
the afternoon, and of the evening. It was 
esteemed a merit, and almost a duty, to abstain 
from the boiled • vegetables, which were provided 
/or the refectory ; but the extraordinary bounty 
of the abbot sometimes indulged them with the 
luxury of cheese, fruit, sallad, and the small 

dried fish of the Nile §. A ihore ample latitude 

of 

* Edacitas in Grsecis gula est^ in Gallia natora (Dialog, 
i. c. 4. p. 521.) Cassian fairly owns, that the perfect model 
of abstinence cannot be imitated in GauU on account of the 
aerem tetnperies, and the qualitas nostras fragilitatis (Institut. 
iv. II.) Among the Western rules, that of Columbanus is 
the most austere : he had been educated amjdst the poverty 
of Irebnd, as rigid perhaps, and inflexible, as the abstemious 
virtue of Egypt. The rule of Isidore of Seville is the mild- 
est : on holidays he allows the use of flesh. 

"I* ** Those who drink only water, and have no nutritious 
'^ liquor, ought, at least, to 
•• four ounces) of bread every 
by Mr. Howard. 

X See Cassian, Collat 1. ii. tp, 20, 21. The small loaves* 
or biscuit, of six ounces each, had obtained the name of Paxi- 
macia (Rosweyde, Onomaaticon, p. 1045) Pachomtus, how- 
ever, allowed his monks some latitude in the quantity oi iWvr 
food ; but he made them work i«^ proportion as xVicy ate 
(Palkid. in Hist. Lausiac. c^ ^g^ 39. in "Vil. Paitum^X. V\\\. 

P-7J<5,73*7- '^ 

§ Seethe banquet to ^, - Casaiai^ * f ^oWaU^^^ '''''• ^'^ 
was mvitcd by Sercnus, n^ ^^^ptia^ abbox 
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CTiAP. of sea and river fish was fi:radually allowed of 
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assumed : but the use of flesh was long confined 
to the sick or travellers ; and when it gradually 
prevailed ' in the less rigid monasteries of Europe, 
a singular distinction was introduced ; as if birds, 
whether wild or domestic^ had been less profane 
than the grosser animals of the field. Water was 
the- pure and innocemt beveridge of the primitive 
monks ; and the founder of the . Benedictines re- 
grets the daily portion of half a pint of wine^ 
which had been extorted from him by the intem- 
perance of the age *• Such an allowance might 
be easily supplied by the vineyards of Italy ; and 
his victorious disciples, who 'passed the Alps, the 
Rhine, and the Baltic, required, in the place of 
wine, an adequate compensation of strong beer or 
cyder. 
Their tea- The candidate who aspired to the virtue of 
bouJ'*' evangelical poverty, abjured, at his first entrance 
into a regular community, the idea, and even 
the name of all separate, or exclusive, posses- 
sion f. The brethren were supported by their 

manual labour; and the duty of labour was 

strenuously 

* Sec the Rule of St Benedict. No 39, 40. in (Cod. Reg. 
part ii. p. 41, 42.) Licet legamua vinum omnioo monaeho- 
rum non esse, sed quia nostris temppribus id monachis per- 
suader! non potest ; he allows th^m a Roman hemina, a mea* 
sure which may be ascertained from Arbathnot's Tables. 

f Such expressions, as nty book, f»; cloak, Piy shoes (Cas* 
sum. lostitut. I. iv, c. 13) were not less sererely prohibited 
among the Western monks (Cod. Regul. part ii. p. 174* 255. 
288,) and the Rule of Columbanius punished them with six 
lashes. The ironical author of the Ordres M9nastiques^ wha 
laugha at the foolish nicety of modern convents, seems igno* 
rant that the ancients were equally absurd. 
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strenuously recommended as a penance, as'^an chap. 

XKXVU, 

exercise, and as the most laudable means of se^ 
curing their daily subsistence *. The garden, 
and fields, which the industry of the monks had 
often rescued from the forest of the morass, were 
diligently cultivated by their, hands. They per- 
fbrmed, without reluctance, the menial offices of 
slaves and domestics ; and the several traties that 
were necessary to provide their habits, their uten- 
sils, and their lodging, were exercised within the 
preqincts of the great monasteries. The monastic 
studies have tended, for the most part, to darken, 
rather than to dispel, the cloud of superstition. 
Yet the curiosity, or zeal, of some learned solita- 
ries, has cultivated the ecclesiastical, and even the 
profane sciences.: and posterity must gratefully 
acknowledge, that the monuments of Greek and 
Roman literature have been preserved and mul- 
tiplied by their indefatigable pensf. But the 
more humble industry of the monks, especially 
in Egypt, was contented with the silent, seden- 
V0L..VI. S tary, 

• Two great masters of ecclesiastical science, the P. Thg- 
massin (Discipline de I'Eglise, tcoi. iii. p. 1090 — 11 39*) and 
the F. Mabillon (lEtudes Monastiques, torn. i. p, 1 16 — 155) 
have leriously examined the naanual labour of the monks, 
which the former considers as a merits and the latter as a duty, 
, f Mabilloo (Etudes Monastiques, torn. i. p. 47 — 55*^ 
hai collected many curious facts to justify iWliuiat^ Va\>ov\T» 
of his predecessors, both in the East and West. BooVs vevc 

■ ABA * _ ^m * 



I. IV. c. li.j and by tlie disciples of Si M«iu\n ( Su»V>* =**^*^-^? 
Vit. Martin, c. 7. p. 473.) 63S»iodorlu» V;^ JweA *r*^f ' 
•cope for the studies of ,^. monka • *^f °*^ sV»*^v^ 
•candalized. if their pen So^' ,Les wand.^^ "«* !^ <^^^^'' 
torn and Augusliti, to iC^/^*"^ ^'-^r^X"^^ \\<i^ 
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Their 
riches. 



tary, occupation, of making wooden sandals, or 
of twisting the leaves of the palm-trejes into mats 
and baskets. The superfluous stock, *which was 
not consumed in domestic use, supplied, by trade, 
the wants of the community : The boats of TabeAne, 
and the other monasteries of Thebais, descended 
the Nile as ^r as' Alexandria ; and, in a Christian 
market, the sanctity of the workmen might enhance 
the intrinsic value of the work. 

But the necessity of manual labour was insen- 
sibly superseded. The novice was tempted to 
bestow his fortune on the saints, in whose society 
he was resolved to spend the remainder of his life ; 
and the pernicious indulgence of the laws, per- 
mitted^ him to receive, for their use, any future 
accessions of legacy or inheritance*. Melania 
contributed her plate, three hundred pounds 
weight of silver; and Paula contracted an im- 
mense debt, for the relief of their favourite 
monks ; who kindly imparted the merits of their 
prayers and penance to a rich and liberal sm- 
ner f. Time continually increased, and acci- 
dents could seldom diminish, the estates of the 
popular monasteries, which spread over the ad- 
jacent 

* Thomassin (Discipline derEglisci torn. iii. p. ii8. 145:1 
146. 171 — 179.) has examined the revolution of the civil, 
eanoni and common, law. Modern France confirms the death 
which monks have inflicted on themselveSi and justly de- 
prives them of all right of inheritance. 

+ See Jerom (torn. i. p. 176. 183.) The monk Pambe 
made a sublime answer to Melania, who wished to specify 
the value of her gift : *' Do you oflFer it to me, or to God ? 
If to God| RE who suspends the mountains in a balaoce, 
'* need not be informed of the weight of your plate.'' (Pal- 
lad. Hist. Laustac. c. 10. ia the Vit. Patrum^ 1. viii. p. 715.) 
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iacent country and cities; and, in the, first cen- chap. 

'V X Y V I T 

tury of, their institution, the infidel Zosimu$ has 
maliciously observed, that, for the benefit of the 
poor, the Christian monks had reduced a great 
part of mankind to a state of beggary *. As 
long as they maintained their original fervour, 
they approved themselves, however, the faithful 
and benevolent stewards of the charity which 
was entrusted to their care. But their discipline 
was corrupted by prosperity : they gradually 
assumed the pride of wealth, and at fast indulged 
the luxury of expence. Their public luxury 
might be excused by the magnificence of reli- 
gious worship, and the decent motive of erecting 
durable habitations for an immortal society. But 
every age of the church has accused the licen- 
tiousness of the degenerate - monks ; who no 
longer remembered the object of their institution, 
embraced the vain and sensual pleasures of the 
world, which they had renounced t» and scan- 
dalously abused the riches which had been ac- 
quired by the austere virtues of their found- 

S 2 ers. 

J, V. p. 325, Yet the wealth of ilie Eastern monks was fat sur- 
passed by the princely greatness of the Benedictines. 

f The sixth general council (the Qainiaext i^^ TraWo, Ca- 
non xlvii. in Bcveridgc, torn. i. p. 213.) restrains womeu ^tonv 
passing the night in a male, or men in a f?jx\a\tf» itNotv^^^tn* 



The seventh general council (the secox^^ >i; -ne* C^'^^^ ^JV 
in Beveridge, torn. i. p. 325.) prohihua ^^^10^ oieLo>icA^ 
or promiscuous monastcr/ea of both %cx!^^ r *^ '^^'^\^^^ 
from Balsamon that the prohibition v.^^^^ Kc^'^^t^^^^^'^^^ 
the irregular pleasures anc ° pepccs of 1^^^ e^^ ^f^^ ^^ 
sec Tboinassin. torn, ui. w ^^^ « ^^^^^ ^\..-if1^ 



P, ,^54— "acs/'^-H^ 



tude. 



/■ 
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CHAP, ers *. Their natural descent, from such painful and 

XXXVIL • 

dang^ous virtue, to the common vices of huma- 
nity, vfiW not, perhaps, excite much grief or indig- 
nation in the mind of a philosopher. 
ThtirMU- The lives of the pritnidve monks were con- 
sumed in penance and solitude; undisturbed by 
the various occupations which fill the time, and 
exercise the faculties, of reasonable^ active, and 
social beings. Whenever they vrere permitted 
to step beyond the precincts of the monastery, 
two jealous companions v^ere the mutual guards 
and spies of each other's actions ; and, after their 
return, they were condemned to forget, or, at 
least, to suppress, whatever they had seen or 
heard in the world. . Strangers, who professed 
the orthodox faith, were hospitably entertained 
in a separate apartment; but their dangerous 
conversation was restricted to some chosen elders 
of approved discretion and fidelity. Except in 
their presence, the monastic slave might not 
receive the visits of his friends or kindred ; and 
it was deemed highly meritorious, if he afflicted 
a tender sister, or an aged parent, by the obsti- 
nate refusal of a word or look t. The monks 
themselves passed their lives, without personal 

attach- 

• . « 

* I bare iomewbere bcftrd or read the frank confession of a 
Benedictine abbot : " My vow of poverty has given roe an 
** hundried thousand crowns a year ; my vow of obedience has 
** raised me to the rank of a sovereign prince."—! forget the 
consequences of his vow of chastity. 

f Pior, an £gyptian monk, allowed bis sister to ace him i 
but he shut his eyes during the whole visit. See VH. Patrun 
1. iii. p. 504. Many such examples might be added. 
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attachments, amone a crowd, which had been chap. 
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formed by accident^ and was detained, in the \^,^y^>^ 
same prison, by force or prejudice. -Recluse fa- 
natics have few ideas or sentiments to communi- 
cate ; a special licence of the abbot regulated 
the time ^nd duration of their familiar visits ; 
and, at their silent meals, they were enveloped 
in their cowls, inaccessible, and almost invisible, 
to each other *. Study is the resource of soli- 
tude : but education had not prepared and qua- 
lified for any liberal studies the mechanics and 
peasants, who filled^ the monastic communities. 
They might work : but the vanity of spiritual per- 
fection was tempted to disdain the exercise of ma- 
nual labour.; and the industry must be faint and 
languid, which is not excited by the sense of per- 
sonal interest. 

According to their faith and zeal, they might Their devo- 
employ the day, which they passed in their cells, tions. 
either in vocal or mental prayer : they assembled 
in the evening, and they were awakened in the 
night, for the public worship of the monastery. 
The precise moment was determined by the stars, 
which are seldom clouded in the serene sky of 
Egypt ; and a rustic horji or trumpet, the signal 
of devotion, twice interrupted the vast silence of 
the desert !• Even sleep, the l^ist refuge of the 

83 • unhappy, 

• Thc,7th, 8th, 29th, 30th, 31st, 34th, 571b. 6cth, 86th, 
and 9jth articles of the Rule of FachonDiud) impoae moat in- 
tolerable ianvs of silence and mortification. 

f The diarnal and noctyrDal pruycre of the modkft are co- 
piously discussed by Cafijj-o id the third and fouttVi \>ook* 
of his ipstitutions ; an^J . constantly ^tfcr* ih« Vitvit^y, 
which an angel had dic^ ^J ^^ the ^0^,^^^^^^^, of T*\>wt, 
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CHAP, unhappy, was rigorously measured; the ^cant 
hours of the monk heavily rolled along, with- 
out business or pleasure; and, before the close of 
each day, he had repeatedly accused the tedious 
progress of the Sun •. In this comfortless state, 
superstition still pursued and tormented her wretch- 
ed votaries f. The repose which they had sought 
in the cloister was disturbed by tardy repentance, 
profane doubts, and guilty desires; and, while 
they considered each natural impulse as an un- 
pardonable sin, they perpetually trembled on the 
edge of a flaming and bottomless abyss. From 
the painful struggles of disease and despair, these 
unhappy victims were sometimes relieved by mad- 
ness or death ; and, in the sixth century, an hos- 
pital was founded at Jerusalem for a small portion 
of the austere penitents, who were deprived of 
their senses J. 1 heir visions, before they at- 
tained this extreme and acknowledged term of 
frenzy, have afforded ample materials of superna- 
tural history* It was their firm persuasion, that 

the 

* Caitun, from his own experience, describes the 4i<9dia^ or 
listlcssness of mind and body to which a monk was exposed, 
when he sighed to find himself alone. Soepiusque egredittir 
et ingreditur cellamy et Sol^m velut ad occaiuin tardius pro- 
perancem crebrius intuetiir (Institut. x. i.) 

f The temptations and sufferings of Stagirius were commu- 
nicated by that unfortunate youth to his friend St. Chrysos* 
tona. Sec Middleton's Works vol. i. p. 107—110. Some- 
thing similar introduces the life of every saint ; and the fa- 
nous Inigo, or Ignatius, the founder of the Je8uit«»(Vic d*I- 
nigo de Guiposcoi* torn. i. p. 29—38. may serve as a memora- 
ble example. 

X Fleury, Hist. Ecclesiastique, torn. vii. p. 46. I have 
read somcwherei in the ViiK Patrum, but 1 cannot recover 
tht place, that several^ I believe fnany^ rS the monksy vbo 
d!«: not reveal their temptations to the abboti became guilty 
of buicidc. 



^ 
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the air which they breathed, was peopled with chap. 
invisible enemies } with ionumerable dasmons, who 



watched every occasion, and assumed every form, 
to terrify, and above all to tempt, their un^ 
guarded virtue* The imagination, and even tha 
senses, were deceived by the illusions of distem- 
pered fiinaticism; and the hermit, whose mid* 
night prayer was oppressed by involuntary slum- 
ber, might easily confound the phantoms of horror 
or delight, which had occupied his. sleeping and 
his waking dreams *• 

The monks were divided into two classes : the The Csno- 
CanoBites^ who lived under a common, and re* Antchoree«. 
gular, discipline; and the AnacharetSj who in* 
dulged their unsocial^ independent, fanaticism f* 
The most devout, or the most ambitious, of the 
spiritual brethren, renounced the convent, as they 
had denounced the world* The fervent rnona^ 
steries of Egypt, Palestine, and Syria, were sur- 
rounded by a Laura |, a distant circle of solitary 

S 4 cells ; 

* See the levcnth and eighth Collations of Cassian, who 
gravely examioes why the daemons were grown lesa active and 
numerous since the time of St. Antony. Rosweyde's copious 
index to the Vitae P^trum will point out a variety of infernal 
scenes* The devils were most formidable in a female shape. 

t For the distinction of the CanobiUs and the Hermits^ es- 
pecially in Egypt, see Jerom (torn. i. p. 45. ad Rusticum) 
the first Dialogue of Sulpicius Severus, Rufinus (c. 22. in 
Vit. Patrum, I. ii. p. 478), Paladius (c. 7. 69, in Vit, Pa- 
trum» 1» viii. p. 712. 758.)» xnd above 2tU, the eighteenth and 
nineteenth Collations of .Cassian. These writers, who com* 
pare the common and solitary^ life* reveal the abuse siud diin- 
ger of the latter. 

t Suicer. Th«aor Ec^ jajt. torn. U. p/joj- »l»- J^"** 
maain (Discipline ie l»fr J torn. i. p.-.Q., 1501.^ 1P\« 
a good account of ihtieH^]*^* When C ^ • 'u» »^^*^^* 
inona«Urjr, in the wiid.J^Wi*' _f lotd»h *. -cc^'^V^*^ 

by a L««ra 0/ JcrejK^ "IJ^* " •* "» nii»» 
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CHAP. celU ; and the extravagant penance of the Hermits 
was stimulated by applause and emulation *• They 
sunk under the painful wci<;ht of crosses and 
chains ; and their emaciated limbs were confined 
by collars, bracelets, gauntlets, ^nd greaves, of 
massy, and rigid iron. All superfluous incum- 
brance of dress they contemptuously cast away; 
and some savage saints of both sexes have been ad« 
mired, whose naked bodies were only covered by 
their long hair. They aspired to reduce themselves 
to the rude and miserable state in which the hu- 
man brute is scarcely distinguished above his kin' 
dred animals ; and a numerous sect of Anachorets 
derived their name from their humble practice of 
grazing in the fields of Mesopotamia with the 
common herd f. They often usurped the den of 
some wild beast whom they affected to resemble ; , 
they buried themselves in some gloomy cavern 
which art or nature had scooped out of the rock \ 
and the marble quarries of Thebais are still in- 
scribed with the monuments of their' penance \. 
The most perfect hermits are suppojsed to have 
passed many days without food, many nights 
without sleep, and many years without speakfug ; 

and 

* Theodorety in a large volume (the Philotheus in Vit. Pa- 
trum, 1. ix. p. 793 — 863.) has collected ^he lives and miracles 
of thirty Abachorets. Evagrius (1. i. c. i;t.) more briefly ce- 
lebrates the monks and hermits of Palestine. 

f Sozomen, 1. vi. c. 33. The Great St. Ephrem compo- 
sed a panegyric on these ^•^•h or grazing monks (Tille- 
lUonr, Mexif. Eccles. torn. viii. p. 292.) 

X T\ir. P. Sicard (Missions du Levant, toift. ii, p. 217— 
233.) examined the caverns of the lower Thebais with won- 
der and devotion. The inscriptions are in the old Syriac cha- 
raoter, v^hich was used by the Christians of Habyssinia. 
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and glorious was the man (I abuse that name)'who chap, f 

XXXVIi. 

contrived any cell, or "seat, of a peculiar con- v^^^y'O 
struction, which might expose him, in the most 
inconvenient posture, to the inclemency of the 
seasons. 

AmonfT these heroes of the monastic life, the ?*"*** 
name and genius of Simeon Stylites * have been a. d. 
immortalized by the singular invention of an aerial ^'^""*^*' 
penance. At the age of thirteen, the young 
Syrian deserted the profession of a shepherd, and 
threw himself into. an austere monastery. After a 
long and painful noviciate, in which Simeon was 
repeatedly saved from pious suicide, he established 
his residence on a mountain about thirty or forty 
miles to the East of Antioch. Within the space 
of a mandara^ or circle of stones, to which he had 
attached himself by a p(Miderous chain, he as- 
cended a column, which was successively raised' 
from the height of nine, to that of sixty, feet, 
from the ground t* In this last, and lofty, sta- 
tion, the Syrian Anachoret resisted the heat of 
thirty summers, and ihie cold of as many winters. 
Habit and exercise instructed him to maintain his 
dangerous situation without fear or giddiness, and 
successively to assume the different postures of de- 
votion. He sometimes prayed in an erect atti- . 

tude, 

♦ Sec Tb€odorct (in Vii. Patrum, 1. ix. p. 848—^854.) 
Aotony (in Vit. Patrum, 1. i. p. 170 — i77*} Coannas (in 
Asaeman. Bibliot. Orieirtal. torn. i. p. 239—253.) Evagrius 
(1. i. c. i3» 14,). and Tillcmoot (Mem. Ecdea. lorn. xt. p. 

347— 39«-) 

-|* 'i*he narrow circumference of two cubits, or three feet, 

\vbich Evagrius atsigns for the lummic of the column, is in- 
CQDsistent with reason* with facts, and with the rules of ar- 
chicecture. The people who saw it from below might be ea- 
sily deceived. 
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Mindes 
and wor- 
diipof cbe 



tude with his out-stretched arms, in the figure 
of a cross j but his most familiar practice was that 
of bending bis meagre skeleton from the forehead 
to the feet ; and a curious spectator^ after num- 
bering twelve hundred and forty-four repetitions, 
ac length desisted from the endless account. The 
progress of an ulcer in his thigh * might shorten, 
bat it could not disturb, this ceUstial life ^ and the 
palient Hermit expired, without descrading from 
his column. A prince who should capriciously 
inflict such tortures would be deemed a tyrant ; 
but it would surpass the power of a tyrant, to im- 
pose a long and miserable existence on the re- 
luctant victims of his cruelty. This voluntary 
martyrdom must have gradually destroyed the sen- 
sil^lity both of the mind and body ; nor can it be 
presumed that the fanatics, who torment them- 
selves, are susceptible of any. lively affection for 
the rest of mankind. A cruel unfeeling temper 
has distinguished the monks of every age and 
country : their stern indifference, which is seldom 
mollified by personal friendship, is inflamed by 
religious hatred \ and their merciless zeal has 
strenuously administered the holy office of the In- 
quisition. 

The monastic saints, who excite only the con- 
tempt and pity of a philosopher, were respected, 
and almost adored, by the prince and people. 

Succcs- 

* I must not coneeal a piece of ancient tcandai concerning 
the origin of this ulcer. It has been reported, that the Dc- 
vil» assuming an angelic formt invited him to asceod» like Eli- 
jahy into a fiery chariot. The saint too haatilj raised his 
foot, and Satan seized the moment of inflicting this chastise- 
ment on his vanity. 
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Successive crowds of pilgrims froih Gaul and India chap. 

• XXXVII 

saluted the divine pillar of Simebn ; the tribes of 
Saracens disputed in arms the honour of his bene* 
diction ; the queens of Arabia and Persia grate- 
fully confessed his supernatural virtue ; and the 
angelic Hermit was consulted by the younger 
Theodpsiusy in the most important concerns of the 
church and state. His remains were transported 
from the mountain of Telenissa, by a solemn pro- 
cession of the patriarch, the master-general of the 
East, isix bishops, twenty-one counts or tribunes, 
and six thousand soldiers ; and Antioch revered 
his bones, as her glorious ornament and impreg- 
nable defence. The v fame of the apostles and 
martyrs was gradually eclipsed by these recent 
and popular Anachorets ; the Christian world fell 
prostrate before their shrines ; and the miracles 
ascribed to their relics exceeded, at least in num- 
ber, and duration, the spiritual exploits of their 
lives. But the golden legend of their lives * was 
embellished by the artful credulity of their in- 
terested brethren ; and a believing age was easily 
persuaded, that the slightest caprice of an Egyp- 
tian or a Syrian monk, had been sufficient to in- 
terrupt the eternal laws of the universe. The fa- 
vourites of Heaven were accustomed to cure in- 
veterate diseases with a touch, a word, or a dis- 
tant 

* I know not bow to select or specify the iniracle« contain- 
ed in the Fi/ir Patrum of Rosweydc, as the Dumber very much 
exceeds the thousand pages of that voluminous work. An 
elegant specimen may be found in the Dialogues of Sulpicius 
Severu^y and his life of St Martin. He reveres the monks 
of Egypt ; yet he insults them with the remark, that they 
never raised the dead ; whereas the bishop of Tours had re- 
stored three dead men to life. 
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V " v^' ^^^ message ; and to expel the most obstinate 
>«,^^Y«0 demons from the sools, or bodies, which they 
possessed. 'I'hey familiarly accosted, or impe- 
riously commanded, the lions and serpents of the 
desert ; infused vegetation into a sapless trunk ; 
suspended iron on the surface of water ; passed 
the Nile on the back of a crocodile, and refreshed 
themselves in a fiery furnace. These extravagant 
tales, which display the fiction, without the ge- 
nius, of poetry, have seriously affected the reason, 
Superstition the faith, and the morals, of the Cht istians. Their 
credulity debased and vitiated the faculties of the 
mind ; they corrupted the evidence of history ; 
and superstition gradually extinguished the hostile 
light of philosophy and science. Every mode of 
religious worship which had been practised by the 
saints, every mysterious doctrine which they be- 
lieved, was fortified by the sanction of divine re- 
velation, and all the manly virtues were oppressed 
by the servile and pusillanimous reign of the 
monks. If it be possible to measure the interval 
between the philosophic writings of Cicero and 
the sacred legend of Theodoret, between the cha- 
racter of Cato and that of Simeon, we may ap- 
preciate the memorable revolution which was ac- 
complished in the Roman empire within a period 
of five hundred years* ' 

▼Et^ioNor ^^* ^^^ progress of Christianity has been 
TUB Bar. marked by two G;lorioas and decisive victories: 

BAB.IANS 

over the learnisd and luxurious citizens of the Ro- 
man empire ; and over the warlike Barbarians of 
Scythia and Germany, who subverted the empire, 
and embraced the religion, of the Romans. . The 

Gdtbs 
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Goths were the foremost of these savage prose- chap. 
ly tes ; and the nation was indebted for its conver- 
sion to a countrymaxi, or, at least,, to a subject, 
worthy to be ranked among the inventors of use* 
ful arts, who have deserved the remembrance and 
gratitude of posterity. A great number of Ro- 
man provincials had been led away int6 captivity 
by th^ Gothic bands, who ravaged Asia in the 
time of Gallienus : and of these captives, many 
were Christians, and several belonged to the ec- 
clesiastical order. Those involuntary missionaries, 
dispersed as slaves in the villages of Dacia, suc- 
cessively laboured for the salvation of their mas- ^ 
ters. The seeds, which they planted, of the evan- 
gelic doctrine, were gradually propagated ; and 
before the end of a century, the pious work was 
atchieved by the labours of Ulphiias, whose ances- 
tors had been transported beyond the Danube from 
a ^ma)l town of Cappadocia* 

Ulphiias, the bishop and apostle of the Goths "^9 uipUHat, 
acquired their love and reverence by his blameless ^^oith^ 
life and indefatigable zeal ; and they received^ a. ^• 
with implicit confidence, the doctrines of truth 
and virtue, which be preached and practised* He 
e^cecuted the arduous task of translating the Scrip* 
tures into their native tongue, a dialect of the 
German or Teutonic, language: but he pru- 
dently suppressed the four books of Kings, as they 
might tend to irritate the fierce and sanguinary 

spirit 

* On the subject of Ulphiias^ and the conversion of the 
Goths, see Sozomeo, 1. vi. c. 37. Socrates, 1. iv. c. 33. Thqp- 
doret, !. iv. c. 37, Philostorg. 1. li. c. 5. The heresy of 
Philostorgius appears to have given him superior means of 
information. 
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CHAP, spirit of the Barbarians. The rude, imperfect, 
XXXVII. jjJqjj^ ^£ soldiers and shepherds, so ill-qualified 
to communicate ^y spiritual ideas, was improved 
and modulated by his genius ; and Uiphilas, be- 
fore he could frame his version, was obliged to 
compose a new alphabet of twenty-four letters ; 
four of which he invented, to express the peculiar 
sounds that were unknown to the Greek, add La- 
tin, pfonunciation *• But the prosperous state of 
the Gothic church was soon afflicted by war and 
intestine discord, and the chieftains were divided 
by religion as well as by interest Fritigern, the 
friend of the Romans, became the proselyte of 
Uiphilas; while the haughty soul of Athanartc 
disdained the yoke of the emigre, and of the Gos- 
pel. The faith of the new converts was tried by 
the persecution which he excited. A waggon, 
bearing aloft the shapeless image of Thor, per- 
haps, or of Woden, was conducted in solemn pro- 
cession through the streets of the camp ; and the 
rebels, who refused to worship the God of thdr 
&thers, were immediately burnt, with their tents 
and families. The character of Uiphilas recom- 
mended him to the esteem of the Eastern court, 
where he twice appeared as the minister of peace ; 

he 

• 

* A mutilated copy of the four gotpeh, in the G6tbic 
versiony was published A. D. 1665. and is esteemed the most 
ancimt monument of the Teutonic language, though Wet- 
Rtein attempts, by some frivolous conjectures, to deprive Uiphi- 
las of the honour of the work. Two of the four additional 
letters express the /T, and our own Tb. See Simon. Hist. 
Critique du Njuveau Testament, torn. ii. p. 219—223. Mill. 
Prolegom. p. 151. edit. Kuster. Wetstein, Prolegom, torn, 
i. p. 114. 
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he pleaded the cause of the distressed Goths, who chap. 
implored the prt)tection of Valens ; and the name 
of Moses was applied to this spiritual guide, who 
conducted his people, through the deep waters of 
the Danube, to the Land of Promise *• The de- 
vout shepherds, who were attached to his person, 
and tractable to his voice, acquiesced in their set- 
tlement, at the foot of the Massian mountains, in 
a country of woodlands and pastures, which sup* 
ported their flocks and herds, and enabled them 
to. purchase the Corn and wine of the more plenti- 
ful Provinces. These harmless Barbarians mul- 
tiplied in obscure peace, and the profession of 
Christianity f. 

Their fiercer brethren, the formidable Visi- *rhe gocH 
goths, universally adopted the religion of the Ro- bu^ot^ 
mans, witl) whom they maintained a perpetual ^^*r*' **^ 
intercourse, of war, of friendship, or of conquest, chrindaiu. 
In their long and victorious maith from the Da- ^^(^]su.' 
nube to che Atlantic ocean, they converted theit 
allies ; they educated the rising generation ; and 
the devotion which reigned in the c^mp of Alaric, 
or the court of Thoulouse, might edify, or dis- 
grace, che palaces of Roqie and Constantinople |. 

During' 

* Philostorgius erroneously places this passage under ttie 
reign of Confttantine ; hut I, am much inclined lo believe 
that it preceded the great emigration. 

+ We arc obhged to Jornandes (dc Reb. Get. c. 51. p. 
688.) for a *Hort and lively picture of these lesser Goths. 
Gothi minores, populus immensus, cum suo Pontifice ipsoque 
primate Wulfila. The last words, if they are not mere tau^ 
tology, imply some temporal jurisdiction. 

j: At non ica Gothi non ita Vandali ; malis licet doctoribus 
instituti, meliores tamen etiam in hac parte quam noser L Sal- 
yian de Gubern. Dei, 1. vii. p. 243. 
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CHA.P. During the same periodt Chrisdanity was em-* 

XXXVII ' " ' 

braced by almost all the Barbarians, who esta- 
blished their kingdoms on the juins of the Western 
empire ; the Burgundians in Gaul, the Suevi in 
Spain, the Vandals in Africa, the Ostrogoths in 
Pannonia, and the various bands of Mercenaries, 
that raised Odoacer to the t^irone of Italy. The 
Franks and the Saxons still persevered in the er- 
rors of Paganism ; but the Franks obtained the mo- 
narchy of Gaul by their submission to the example 
of Clevis i and the Saxon conquerors of. Britain 
. were reclaimed from .their savage superstition by 

^ the missionaries of Rome. These Barbarian.pro- 

selytes displayed an ardent and successful zeal in 
the propagation of the faith. The Merovingian 
kings, and their successors, Charlemagne and the 
Qthos, extended, by their laws and victories, the 
dominion of the cross. England produced the 
apostle of Germany ; and the evangelic light was 
gradually diffused from the neighbourhood of the 
Rhine, to the nations of the £lbe> the Vistula, and 
the Baltic *. • 
Motives of The different motives which influenced the 
^ ^^ " reason, or the passions, of the Barbarian converts, 
cannot easily be ascertained. They were often 
capricious atid accidental ; a dream, an omen, the 
report of a miracle, the example of some priest, 
or hero, the charms of a believing wife, and, above 
all, the fortunnte event of a prayer, or vow 

which, 

• Mosheim has sligbily sketched the progresss of ChriF- 
tianity in rhc North, from *Hc fourth to the fourteenth 
century. The subject would afford materials for an cccclesi- 
asticaly and even philosophical history. 
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which, in a moment of danger, they had ad- ^ h a p. 
dressed to the God of the Christians *. The early 
*prejudices of education were insensibly erazed by 
the habits of frequent and familiar society ; the 
moral precepts of the Gospel were protected by 
the extravagant virtues of the monks ; and a spi- 
ritual theology was supported by the visible power 
of relics, and the pomp of religious worship. 
But the rational and ingenious mode of persuasion, 
which a Saxon bishop f suggested to a popular 
saint, might sometimes be employed by the mis- 
sionaries, who laboured for the conversion of infi- 
dels. " Admit,'* says the sagacious disputant, 
'* whatever they are pleased to assert of the fa- 
'* bulous, and carnal, genealogy of their gods 
*' and goddesses, who are propagated from each 
" other. From this principle deduce their im- 
" perfect nature, and human infirmities, the as- 
surance they were born^ and the probability 
that they will die. At what time, by what 
means, from what cause, were the eldest of ^he 
'■ gods or goddesses produced ? Do they still 
*^ continue, or have they ceased, to propagate ? If 
" they have ceased, summon your antagonists to 
" declare the reason of this strange alteration. If 
" they still continue, the number of the gods must 
Vol. VI. T become 

* To such a cause bas Socralc3 (1. vli, c. 30 ) ascribed the 
conversion of the Burgundians, whobc Christian piety is cele- 
brated by Orosius (1. vii, c. 19.) 

f Sec an original and curious epistle -from Daniel, the first 
bishop of Winchester (Bcda, ?Iist. Ecclcs, Angloruin, K v. 
c. 18. p. 205. edit. Smith) to St Boniface, who preached th^ 
Gospel among the Savages of Hesse and Thuringia. EpistoL 
Bonifacii, Ixv.i. in the Maxima Bibliolhcca Patrura, torn. 
xiii, p. 93. 
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CHAP. " become infinite ; and shall we not risk, by the 

XXXVII. . . . , . 

" indiscreet worship of some impotent deity, to 
^' excite the resentment of his jealous superior ? 
" The visible heavens and earth, the whole system 
*' of the universe, which may be conceived by 
" the mind, is it created or eternal ? If created, 
" how, or where, could the gods themselves exist 
*' before the creation ? If eternal, how could they 
" assume the empire of an independent and pre- 
** existing world ? Urge these arguments with 
" temper and moderation ; insinuate, at season- 
" able intervals, the truth, and beauty, of the 
'• Christian revelation ; and endeavour to make 
*' the unbelievers ashamed, without making them 
" angry/* This metaphysical reasoning, too re- 
fined perhaps for the Barbarians of Germany, was 
fortified by the grosser weight of authority and po- 
pular consent. The advantage of temporal pro- 
fiperity had deserted the Pagan cause, and passed 
over to the service of Christianity. The Romans 
themselves, the most powerful and enlightened 
nation of the globe, had renounced their ancient 
superstition ; and, if the ruin of their empire 
seemed to accuse the efficacy of the new faith, the 
disgrace was already retrieved by the conversion of 
the victorious Goths. The valiant and fortunate 
Barbarians, who subdued the provinces of the 
West, successively received, and reflected, the 
same edifying example.. Before the age of Char- 
lemagne, the Christian nations of Europe might 
exult in the exclusive possession of the temperate 
climates, of the fertile lands, which produced 

corn, 
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corn, wine, and oil, while the savage idolaters, chap. 
and their helpless idols, were confined to the ex - L-^-y^^ 
tremities of the earth, the dark and frozen regions 
of the North •• 

Christianity, which opened the gates of Heaven Effects of 
to the Barbarians, introduced an important change version. 
in their moral and political condition. They re- 
ceived, at the same time, the use of letters, so es- 
sential to a religion whose doctrines are contained 
in a sacred book, and while they studied the di- 
vine truth, their minds were insensibly enlarged 
by the distant view of history, of nature, of the 
arts, and of society. The version of the Scrip- 
tures into their native tongue, which had facili- 
tated their conversion, must excite, among their 
clergy, some curiosity to read the original text, 
to understand the sacred liturgy of the church, 
and to examine, in the wHtings of the fathers, the 
chain of ecclesiastical tradition. These spiritual 
gifts were preserved in the Greek and Latin lan» 
guages, which concealed the inestimable monu- 
ments -of ancient learning. The immortal pro- 
ductions of Virgil, Cicero, and Livy, which were 
accessible to the Christian Barbarians, maintained 
a silent intercourse between the reign of Augustus, 
and the times of Clovis and Charlemagne. The 
emulation of mankind was encouraged by the re- 
membrance of a more perfect state ; and the flame 
of science was secretly kept alive, to warm and 

T 2 enlighten 

• The sword o? Charlemagne added weight to the argu- 
ment ; but when Daniel wrote this epistle (A. D. 723.) the 
Mahometans, who reigned fro(n Irvdia to Spain, might hats 
retorted it agaiii^t the Christiant^ 
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c H A P. enlightened the. mature age of the Western world* 
In the most corrupt state of Christianity, the Bar- 
barians might learn justice from the law, and 
mercy from the gospel : and if the knowledge of 
their duty was insufficient to guide their actions, 
or to regulate their passions* ; they were sonietiines 
restrained by conscience, and frequently punished 
by remorse. But the direct authority of rcligioa 
was less effectual, than th:: holy communion which 
united them with their Cliristian brethren in spi- 
ritual friendship. The influence of these senti- 
ments contributed to secure their fidelity in the 
service, or tHe alliance, of the Romans, to alle- 
viate the horrors of war, to moderate the insolence 
of conquest, and to preserve, in the downfal of 
the empire, a permanent respect for the name and 
institutions of Rome. In the days of Paganism, 
the priests of Gaul and Germany reigned over the 
people, and controuled the jurisdiction of the ma- 
gistrates ; and the zealous proselytes transferred an 
equal, or more ample, measure of devout obe- 
dience, to the pontiffs of the Christian faith. The 
sacred character of the bishops was supported by 
their temporal possessions ; they obtained an ho- 
nourable seat in the legislative assemblies of sol- 
diers and freemen ; and it was their huerest, as 
well as their duty, to mollify, by peaceful coun- 
vsels, the fierce spirit of the Barbariiuis. The perpe- 
tual correspondence of the Latin clergy, the fre- 
quent pilgrimages to Rome and Jerusalem, and the 
growing authority of the Popes, cemented the 
union of the Christian republic ; and gradually 
produced the similar manners, and common juris- 
prudence, 
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prudence, which have distinguished, from the rest c h a p. 

• XXXVll. 

of mankind, the independent, and even hostile, ,lJ*^y-*o 
nations of modem Europe. 

But the operation of these causes was checked J^^^y are 
and retarded by the unfortunate accident, which theArian 
infused a deadly poison into the cup of Salvation. ^^'^'^^' 
Whatever might be the early sentiments of Ul- 
philas, his connections with the empire and the 
church were formed during the reign of Arianism.- 
The apostle of the Goths subscribed the creed of 
Rimini ; professed with freedom, arid perhaps with 
sincerity, that the Son was not equal, or consub- 
stantial to the Father * ; communicated these er- 
rors to the clergy and people ; and infected the 
Barbaric world with an heresy t? which the great 
Theodosius proscribed and extinguished among 
the Romans. The temper and understanding of 
the new proselytes were not adapted to metaphy- 
sical subtleties ; but they strenuously maintained 
what they had piously received, as the pure and 
genuine doctrines of Christianity. The advantage 

T3 of 

♦ The opinions of Ulphilas and the Goths inclined to Semi- 
Arianism, since they would not say that the Son was a crea* 
tiuT, ihoiigh they held communion with those who maintain* ^ 
cd that heresy. Their apostle represented the whole con- 
troversy as a question of trifling moment, which had been 
raised by the pas&ions of the clergy. Theodorct, 1. iv. c. 37. 

f The Arianism of the Goths has been imputed to the em- 
peror Valcnd : *• Itaqn^' justo Dei judicio ipsii eum vivura in- 
** cenderunt, qui propter eum etiam mortui, vitio erroris 
arsuri sunt." Orosius, 1. vii. c. 33. p. 554. This cruel Ben- y 
tence is confirmed by Tillemont (Mem. Eccles. lorn. vi. p. 
"604 — 6io.) who coolly observes, un seul homme entraina 
•* dans I'enfcr un nombrc infini de Septcntrionaux, &c." Sal- 
vian (de Gubern. Dei, K v. p. 150, 15c.) pities and excuses 
their involuntary error. 
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c f T A p. of preaching and expounding the Scriptures in the 
J Teutonic language, promoted the apostolic la- 
bours of Ulphilas, and his successors ; and they 
ordained a competent number of bishops and pres- 
byters, for the instruction of the kindred tribes. 
The Ostrogoths, the Burgundians, the Suevi, and 
the Vandals, who had listened to the eloquence of 
the Latin clergy *, preferred the more intelligible 
lessons of their domestic teachers ; and Arianism 
was adopted as the national faith of the warlike 
converts, who were seated on the ruins of the 
Western empire* This irreconcilable difference 
of religion was a perpetual source of jealousy and 
hatred ; and the reproach of Barbarian was imbit- 
tered by the more odious epithet of Heretic. The 
heroes of the North, who had submitted, with 
some reluctance, to believe that all their ancestors 
were in hell t ; were astonished and exasperated 
to learn that they themselves had only changed 
the mode of their eternal condemnation. Instead 
of the smooth applause, which Christian kings are 
accustomed to expect from their loyal prelates, the 
orthodox bishops and their clergy were in a state 
of opposition to the Arian courts ; and their indis- 
creet opposition frequently became criminal, and 
might sometimes be dangerous J. The pulpit, 

that 

• Orosius affirms, in the year 416. (I. 7. c. 41. p. 580.) 
that the churches of Christ (of the Catholic?) were filled wilh 
Huns, Suevi, Vandals, Burgundians. 

f Radbod, king of the Prisons, was so much scandalized by 
this rash declaration of a missionary, that he drew back his 
foot after he had entered the baptismal font. Sec Fleury Hist. 
Eccles, torn. ix. p. 167. 

J The epistles of Sidonius, bishop of Clermont, under the 
Visigoths, and of AvituSi bishop of Vienna, under the Bur- 
gundians, 
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that safe and sacred organ of sedition, resounded c h a p.. 

XXXVII. 

with the names of Pharaoh and Holofernes * ; the C^-'-y'O 
public discontent was inflamed by the hope or 
promise of a glorious deliverance ; and the sedi- 
tious saints were tempted to promote the accom- 
pltehment of their own predictions. Notwithstand- General to- 
ing these provocations, the Catholics of Gaul, 
Spain, and Italy, enjoyed, under the reign of the 
Arians, the free and peaceful, exercise of their 
religion. Their haughty masters respected the 
zeal of a numerous people, resolved to die at the 
foot of their altars ; and the example of their de- 
vout constancy was admired and imitated by the 
Barbarians themselves. The conquerors evaded, 
however, the disgraceful reproach, or confession, 
of fear, by attributing their toleration to the li- 
beral motives of reason and humanity ; and while % 
they aflfected the language, they impe^rceptibly im- 
bibed the spirit, of genuine Christianity. 

The peace of the church was sometimes inter- Arian per-i 
rupted.. The Catholics were indiscreet, the Bar- theVandah 
barians were impatient ; and the partial acts of 
severity or injustice which had been. recommended 
by the Arian clergy, were exaggerated by the or- 
thodox writers. The guilt of persecution may be 
imputed to Euric, king of the Visigoths; who 
suspended the exercise of ecclesiatical, or, at least, 
of episcopal, functions ; and punished the popular 

T 4 bishops 

gundians, explain, sometimes in dark hints, the genera 
dispositions of the Catholics. The history of Clovis and 
Thcodoric will suggest some particular facts. 

• Genscric confessed the resemhlance, by the severity with 
which he punished such indiscreet allusions. Victor Viicnsis, 
1. 7. p. 10. 
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CHAP, bishops of Aquitain with imprisonment, exile, and 
confiscation *. But the cruel and absurd enter- 
prise of subduing the minds of a whole people, 
was undertaken by the Vandals alone." Genscric 
Genseric, himsclf, in his early youth, had renounced the 

419—477. orthodox communion j and the apostate cowKl 
neither grant, nor expect a sincere forgiveness. 
He was exasperated to find, that the Africans, 
who had fled before him in the field, still pre- 
sumed to dispute his will in synods and churches \ 
and his ferocious mind was incapable of fear, or of 
compassion. His Catholic subjects were oppressed 
by intolerant laws, and arbitrary punishments. 
The language of Genseric was furious and for- 
midable; the knowledge of his intentions might 
justify the most unfavourable interpretations of his 
actions ; and the Arians were reproached with the 
frequent executions, which stained the palace, 
and the dominions, of the tyrant. Arms and am- 
bition were, however, the ruling passions of the 

Hunnerk, monarch of the sea. But Hunneric, his inglorious 

A. D. 477. . , ' " 

son, who seemed to inherit only his vices, tor- 
mented the Catholics with the same unrelepting 
fury which had been £ital-to his brother, his ne- 
phews, and the friends and favourites of his fa- 
ther : and, even to the Arian patriarch, who was 
inhumanly burnt alive in the midst of Carthage. 

The 

* Such arc tlie contemporary complaints of Sldonius, bi- 
shop of Clf rmont (1. vii. c. 6. p. 182, Sec. edit. Sirmond.) 
Gregory of Tours, who quotes tliis Epistle (1. ii. c. 35. i? 
torn. ii. p. 174.) extorts an unwarrantable assertion, that of 
the nine vacancies in Aquitain, spmc had been produced by 
episcopal tnariyrdQms, 
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7'h^i religious war was preceded and prepared by ^" ;^,'': 
an insidious truce ; persecution was made the 
serious and important business of the VandtU 
court ; and the loatksome disease, \vhiv:h hastened 
the death of Hunneric, rcven.i;ed tlie injuries, 
without contributing to the deliverance, of the 
church. The throne of Africa was vsucccsrively 
liileil by the two nephews of Hunneric ; by Gun- 
damund, who reigned about twelve, and by ^^- -D. 484. 
Thrasimund, who. governed the nation above 
twenty-seven years. Their administration was 
hostile and oppressive to the orthodox party. 
Gundamuud appeared to emulate, or even to 
surpass, the cruelty of his uncle ; and if at 
length he relented, if he recalled the bishops, 
and restored the freedom of Athanaslan woraliip, 
a premature death intercepted the benefits of his 
tardy clemency. His brother, Thrasimund, was Thrwi- 
the greatest and most accomplished of the Vandal X!'d! 49^. 
kings, whom he excelled in beauty, prudence, 
and magnanimity of soul. But this magnanimous 
.character was degraded by his intolerant i^eal and 
deceitful clemency. Instead of threats and tor- 
tures, he employed the gentle, but eiHcaciouj 
powers of seduction. Wealth, dignity, and the 
royal favour, were the liberal rewards of apor,- 
tacy ; the Catholics, who had violated the huvs, 
might purchase their pardon by the renunciation 
of their faith ; and whenever Thrasimund medi- 
tated any rigorous measure, he patiently waited 
till the indiscretion of his adveri.aries furnished 
him with a specious opportunity. Bigotry was 
his last sentiment in the hour of death ; and he 

exacted 
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c H A P. exacted from his successor a solemn oath, that 

XXXVII. 

v^^-^y-*^^ iie would never tolerate the sectaries of Athana- 
A^D^^i' v^iuK. But his successor, Hilderic, the gentle son 
of the savage Hunneric, preferred the duties of 
humanity and justice, to the vain obligation of 
an impious oath ; and his accession was gloriously 
marked by the restoration of peace and universal 
freedom. The throne of that virtuous, though 
Geiimer, feeble monarch, was usurped by his cousin GeU- 
mer, a zealous Arian : but the Vandal kingdom, 
before^ he could enjoy or abuse his power, was 
subverted by the arms of Belisarius ; and the 
orthodox party retaliated the injuries which they 
had endured *. 
A j;rr.erai The passiouatc declantations of the Catholics, 
perrccmlon ^^^^ ^^^'^ historians of this persecution, cannot 
luAirka. jj'Jord auy distinct scries of causes and events; 
any impartial view of characters, or counsels; 
but the most remarkable circumstances, that de- 
serve cither credit or notice, niav be referred to 
the following heads : L In the original law, 
^^ hich is still extant t^ Hunneric expressly de» 

clares, 

* The original monuments of the Vandal persecution arc 
preserved in the five books of ibc Hiftory of Victor Vitensis 
(do Po! strcutioncVandalica) a bishop who was exiled by Hun- 
neric ; in the Life of St. Fulgentius, who was distinj^uished 
in the persecution of Thrasimund (in Biblioth. Max. Patrum, 
torn. ix. p. 4—] 6.) and in the first book of the Vandalic, 
War, by the impartial Procopius fc. 7, 8, p. 1961 197, 1981 
J 99 ) Dom. Ruinart, the last editor of Victor, has illustrated 
the whole subject with a copious and learned apparatus of 
notes and supplement. (Paris, 1694.) 

f VIct<fr. iv. 2. p. 6^. Hunneric refuses the name of Ca* 
tholics to the i^lomoousians. He describes, as the veri Di- 
vinx Majestatis cuhores, his own party, who professed the 
faith, confirmed by more than a thousand bishops, in the sy- 
iio:!8 of Rimini and Sclcucia. 
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clares, aiid the declaration appears to be correct, ctiap. 
that he had faithfully traiivScribcd ihc regulations 
and penalties of the Imperial edicts ; against the 
heretical congregations, the clergy, and tiic 
people, who dissented from the esralJisii^jd reli- 
gion. If the rights of conscience had been un- 
derstood, the CalhoUcs must have condemned 
their past conduct, or acquiesced in their actual 
sufferings. But they still persisted to refuse the 
indulgence which they claimed. While they 
trembled under the lash of persecution, they 
praised the laudable severity of Hunneric himself, 
who burnt or banished great numbers of Ma- 
nichaeans * ; and they rejected, with horror,- the 
ignominious compromise^ that the disciples of 
Arius, and of Athanasius, should enjoy a reci- 
procal and similar toleration in the territories of 
the Romans, and in those of the Vandajsf* 
II. The practice of a conference, which the Ca- 
tholics had so frequently used to insult and punish 
their obstinate antagonists, was retorted against 
themselves !• At the command of Hunneric, 
four hundred and sixty-six orthodox bishops 
assembled at Carthage ; but when tl>ey were ad- 
mitted 

* Victor, ii. i. p. 21, 22. Laudabilior . . . videbatur. lu 
the MSS. which omit this word> the passage is unintelligible. 
See Ruinart. Not. p. 164. 

f Victor, ii. 2. p. 22, 23. The clergy of Carthage called 
these conditions, periculosx ; and they seen), indeed, to have 
been proposed as a snare to entrap the catholic bishops. 

\ See the narrative of this conference, and the treainicnt of 
the bishops, in Victor, ii. 13 — 18. p. 35 — 42. and the whole 
fourth book, p. 63 — 171. The third book, p. 42 — 62.>i« 
entirely filled by their apology, or confession of faith. 
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•S-^-v^.w initt<-'d into the hall of audience, they had the 
mortification ot beholding the Arian Cirila ex- 
alted on the patriarchal throne. The disputants 
were separated, after the mutual and ordinary 
reproaches of noise and silence, of delay and 
precipitation, of military force and of popular 
clamour. One martyr and one confessor were 
selected among the Catholic bishops : twenty- 
eight escaped by flight, and eighty-eight by con- 
formity : foity-si:^ were sent into Corsica to cut 
timber for the royal navy ; and three hundred 
and two were banished to the different parts of 
Africa, exposed to the insults of their enemies, 
and carefully deprived of all the temporal and 
spiritual comforts of life *• The hardships ot 
ten voars exile must have reduced their numbers; 
and if ihcy had complied with the law of Thra- 
simuud, which prohibited any episcopal conse- 
crations, the orthodox church of Africa must 
have expired with the lives of its actual members. 
Tliuy disobeyed ; and their disobedience was pu- 
nished by a second exile of two hundred and 
twenty bishops into Sardinia; where they lan- 
guished fifteen years, till the accession of the 

gracious Hilderic f. The two islands were judi- 
ciously 

• Seethe list of the African bishops, in Victor, p. 117—140' 
and Ruinart^ notes, p. 215 — 397. The schismatic oamc of 
Donatus frequently occurs, and they appear to have adopted 
flikc our fanatics of the last age) the pious appellations ot 
Deodatus, Dcogralius, Qjiiidvultdcus Habetdeum, &c. 

t Fulgent. Vit. c. 16—29. Thrasimund affected the 
praise of moderation and learning ; and Fulgentius addressed 
three books of controversy to the Arian tyrant, whom nc 
styles piissimc Rex, f Biblioth, Maxim. Patrum, torn. )x. p* 
41.) Only sixty bishops are mentioned as exiles in the nico 

Fulficniius; 
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ciously chosen by the malice of their Arian chap. 



tyrants. Seneca, from his own experience, has 
deplored and exaggerated the miserable state of 
Corsica*, and the plenty of Sardinia was over- 
balanced by the unwholesome quality of the air f. 
III. The zeal of Genseric, and his successors, for 
the conversion of the Catholics, must have ren- 
dered them still more jealous to guard the purity 
of the Vandal faith. Before the churches were 
finally shut, it was a crime to appear in a Bar- 
barian dress ; and those who presumed to neglect 
the royal mandate, were rudely dragged back- 
wards by their long hair J. The Palatine offi- 
cers, who refused to profess the religion of their 
prince, were ignominiously stripped of their ho- 
nours and employments ; banished to Sardinia 
and Sicily ; or condemned to the servile labours 
of slaves and peasants in the fields of Utica. In 
the districts which had been peculiarly allotted to 
the Vandals, the exercise of the Catholic worship 
was more strictly prohibited : and severe penal- 
ties 

Fulgcntius ; they arc increased to one hundred and twenty by 
Victor Tunnunensis, and Isidore ; but the number of two hun- 
dred and twenty is specified in the Historia Miscella, and a 
short authentic chroriicl;: of the times. See Ruinart, p. 570, 

57'- 

* See the base and insipid epigrams of the Stoic, who 
could not support exile with more fortitude than Ovid. 
Corsica might not produce, corn, wine, or oil; but it couid 
not be destitute of grass, water, and even Gre. 

-|- Si ob gravitatcm tocli interissent, v:h damnum. Tacit. 
Annal. ii. 85. In this application, Thrasimuod would have 
adopted the leading of some critics, utile damnum. 

X Sec these preludes of a general persecution, in Victor, ii. 
p. 3» 4. 7. and the two edicts of Hunncric. 1. ii. p. ^y I. iv. 
p.'64. 



xxxvn. 
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CHAP, ties were denounced against the ffuilt, both of the 
missionary, and the proselyte. By these arts, the 
faitli oF the Barbarians was preserved, and their 
zeal was inflamed ; they discharged, with devout 
fury, the office of spies, informers, or execu- 
tioners : and whenever their cavalry took the 
field, it. was the favourite amusement of the 
march, to defile the cliurches, and to insult the 
clergy of the adverse faction *. IV. The citizens 
who had been educated in the luxury of the Ro- 
man province, were delivered, with exquisite 
cruelty, to the Moors of the desert. A vene- 
rable train of bishops, presbyters, and deacons, 
with a faithful crowd of four thousand and 

9 

ninety-six persons, whose guilt is not precisely 
ascertained, were torn from their native homes, 
by the command of Hunneric. During the night, 
they were confined, like a herd of cattle, amidst 
their own ordure ; during the day, they pursued 
their march over the burning sands ; and if they 
fainted under the heat and fatigue, they were 
goaded, or dragged along, till they expired ui 
jhc hands of their tormentors f. These un- 
happy exile?, when they reached the Moorish 
Imts, might excite the compassion of a people, 
whose native humanity was neither improved by 
reason, nor corrupted by fanaticism ; but if they 
escaped the dangers, they were condemned to 

share 

* Sere Procnpius dc Bell, Vandal. 1. i. c. 7. p. 197. '9^' 
A Moorigh prince endeavoured lo propitiate the God of Jh^ 
Christians^ by his diligence to craze the marks of the Vanoal 
sacrilege. 

t See this story in Victor, ii. 8 — 12. p. 30 — 34-^ ^'^^^' 
describes the distress of these confessors as an eye- witness. 
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share the distress, of a savage life. V. It is in- J^ " ^J!' 
cumbent on the authors of persecution previously 
to reflect, whether they are determined to sup- 
port it in the last extreme. They excite the 
flame which they strive to extinguish ; and it soon 
becomes necessary to chastise the contumacy, as 
well as the crime, of the offender. The fine, 
which he is unable or unwilling to discharge, 
exposes his person to the severity of the law ; and 
his contempt of lighter penalties suggests the use 
and propriety of capital punishment. Through 
the veil of fiction and declamation, we may 
clearly perceive, that the Catholics, more espe- 
cially under the reign of Hunneric, endured the 
most cruel and ignominious treatment *. Respect- 
able citizens, noble matrons, and consecrated 
virgins, were stripped naked, and raised in the 
air by puUies, with a weight suspended at their 
feet. In this painful attitude their naked bodies 
were torn with scourges, or burnt in the most 
tender parts with red-hot plates of iron. The 
nmputation of the ears, the nose, the tongue, and 
the right-hand was inflicted by. the Arians ; and 
although the precise number cannot be defined, 
it is evident that many persons, among whom 
a bishop t and a proconsul J may be named, 

were 

* See the fifth book of Victor. His passionate complaints 
arc confirmed by the sober testimony of Procopius, and the 
public declaration of the emperor Justinian. (Cod. 1. i. tit. 
xxvii.) 

f Victor, ii. 18. p. 41. 

J Victor. V. 4. p. 74, *r J. His name was Vfctorianus, and 
he was a wealthy citizen of Adrumetiim, who enjoyed the 
confidence of the king ; by whose favour he hud obtained the 
•fficci or at least the title, of Proconsul of Africa. 
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c H A P. were entitled to the crown of martyrdom. The 
same honour h^s been ascribed to the me- 
mory of count Sebastian, who professed the 
Niccnc creed with unshaken constancy ; and 
Genseric mi;.T!;ht detest, as an heretic, the brave 
and ambitious fuiritive whom he dreaded as a 
rival *. VI. A new mode of conversion, which 
might subdue the feeble, and alarm the timorous, 
was employed by the Arian ministers. They 
imposed, by fraud or violence, the rites of bap- 
tism ; and punished the apostacy of the Catholics, 
if they disclaimed this odious and profane cere- 
mony, which scandalously violated the freedom 
of the will, and the unity of the sacrament f- 
The hostile sects had formerly allowed the vali- 

y^ dity of each other's baptism ; and the innovation, 

so fiercely maintained by the Vandals, can be 
imputed only to the example and advice of the 
Donatists. VII. The Arian clergy surpassed, in 
religious cruelty, the king and his Vandals ; but 
they were incapable of cultivating the spiritual 
vineyard, which they were so desirous to possess. 
A patriarch! might seat himself on the throne 
of Carthage ; some bishops, in the principal 
cities, might usurp the place of their rivals ; but 

the 

* Victor, i. 6. p. 8, 9. After relating the firm resistance 
and dexterous reply of count Sebastian, he adds, quare alio ge- 
neris argumento postea bcllicosum viruni occidit. 

t Victor. V, 12, 13. Tillemont, Mem. Ecclcs. torn. vi. 
p. 6cg. 

J Primate was more properly the title of the bishop of Car- 
thage ; but the nrimc of Patritrch was given by the sects and 
nations to their principal ecclesiastic. Sec Thomassin, Dis- 
cipline dcl'Eglise, torn, i- p. 155. ij8. 
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the smallness of their numbers, and their leno- chap. 

. XXXVIl. 

ranee of the Latin language *, disqualified the 
Barbarians for the ecclesiastical ministry of a 
great church ; and the Africans, after- the ioss 
of their orthodox pastors, were depnved of the 
public "exercise of Christianity. VIII. The em- 
perors were the natural protectors of the Ho- 
moousian doctrine : and the faithful people of 
Africa, both as Romans and as Catholics, pre- 
ferred their lawful sovereignty to the usurpation 
of the Barbarous heretics. During an interval 
of peace and friendship, Hunneric restored the 
cathedral of Carthage ; at the intercession of 
Zeno, who reigned in the East, and of Placidia, 
the daughter and relict of emperors, and the 
sister of the queen of the Vandals f. But this 
decent regard was of short duration ; and the 
haujLjhty tyrant, displayed his contempt for the 
religion of the Empire, by studiously arranging 
the' bloody images of persecution, in all the 
principal streets through which the Roman am- 
bassador must pass in his way to the palace J. 
An oath was required from the bishops, who 
were assembled at Carthage, that they would sup- 
port the succession of his son Hilderic, and that 
Vol. VL U they 

* The patriarch Cyrila himself publicly declared, that he did 
not understand Latin (Victor* ii. 18. p. 4'Z.);.N~scio Latine ; 
and he might converse with tolerable ease, without being 
capable of disputing or preaching in that language. Hia 
^Vandal clergy were still more ignorant ; and small confidence 
could be placed in the Africansy who had conformed. 

+ Victor, ii. i, 2. p. 22. 

t Victor. V 7. p. 77. He appeals to the ambassador hirn^ 
jclfy whose name was Uranius. 
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they would renounce all foreign or transmarine 
correspondence. This engagement, consistent as it 
should seem with their mor^l and religious duties, 
was refused by the more sagacious members* 
of the assembly. Their refusal, faintly coloured 
by the pretence, that it is unlawful for a Christian 
to swear, must provqke the suspicions of a jealous 
tyrant. 

The Catholics, oppressed by roy^l and mili- 
tary force, were far superior to their adyersaries 
in numbefs and learning. With the same weapons 
which the Greek f and Latin iatl^rs had already 
provided for the Arian controversy, they re- 
peatedly silenced, or vanquished, the fierce and 
illiterate successors of Ulphih||. The conscious- 
ness of their own superiority might have raised 
them above the arts, and passions, of religious 
warfare. Tet, instead of assuming such honour- 
able pride, the ortho4ox theologbns were tempt- 
ed, by the a^rance of impunity, to compose fic- 
tions, which must be stigmatized with the epithets 
pf fraud and forgery. They ascribed their own 
-polemical works to the most venerable names of 
Christian antiquity : the characters of 'Athanai^u^ 

and 

* AstutiofCB, Victor, iv. 4. p. 70. He plainly iotimates 
that their quotation of the Gospel ** Non jurabftis in toto/' 
was only mean^ to elude the obligation of an inconvenient' 
oath. The forty-sii bishopa who refused were banished to 
Corsica ; the three hundrec) and two who swore, were distf i- 
buced through the provinces of Africa. 

f Fulgentins, bishop of Ruspc« in the Byzacene provioccy 
was of a senatorial family, and had received a liberal educatiooi 
He could repeat all Homer and Menander befora lie was al- 
lowed to study Latin, his native tongue (Vit. Fulgent, c. i.} 
Many African bishops might understand Greek, and aiaey 
Greek theologians were translated itto Latin* 

* .^ y / 
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and Augustin were awkwardly personated by Vi- 
gilius and his disciples * ; and the £amous creed, 
which so clearly expounds the mysteries of the 
Trinity and the Incarnation, is deduced, with 
strong probability, from this African school f- 
Even the Scriptures'themselves were profiained l^y 
their rash and sacrilegious hands. The memo- 
rable text, which asserts the unity of the Three 
who bear witness in Heaven |, is condemned by 
the universal silence of the orthodox fathers, 
ancient versions, and authentic manuscripts §. 

U2 It 



CHAP. 

xxxvu. 



! 



I 



* Compire the two prefaces to the Dialogue of Vigillus of 
Thapsus fp* 118, 119.) edit. Chiflet-) He might amuse his learned 
reader with an innocent fiction ; but the subiect was too grave, 
and the Africans were too ignorant. 

t The P. Quesnel started this opinion, which has been favour- 
ably received. But the three following trpths, however surprising 
they may seem, are now universally acknowledged (Gerard Vossius, 
torn. vi. p. sitff — 322. Tillemont, Mom. Eccles. torn. viii. p. 66y /^^^^^^ ^. ^^ 
—671.) I. St Athanasius is not the author of the creed which is . 
■90 frequently read in our churches, 2. It does not appear to have ^' ^V 
existed, within a cehtury after his death. 3. It was originally com- ^ Uc^ • tfip • 
posed in the Latin tongu^, and, consequently, in th^ Western pro- ^^ - 

vinces. Qejuudius, patriarch of Conslanjinoplc, was so much a- | (y-^nti^ffj 
^ mazed by this extraordinary composition, that he frankly pro- ' C J . if^, ^^) 
nounced it to be the work of .a drunKeo nun. Petav. Dogmat. 
Theologica, torn. ii. 1. vii. c. 8. p. 6S7. 

X X John, V. % See Simon, Hist. Critique du Kouve^u Testa- 
ment, part i. c« xviii. p. 203— a iS. ^nd part ii. c. ix. p. $9^1x1^ 
and the elaborate Prolegomena and Annotations of Dr. Mill and 
VVetstein tor their editions of the Greek Testament. In 1689, 
the papist Simon strove to be free ; in 1707, the protcstant Mill 
"wished to be a slave ; in 17's'f the Arminian VVetstein used the 
liberty of his times, and of his sect, 

S OiaU the MSS. now es^tant* above fourscore in number, 
«ome of which are more than 1200 years old (Wetstein ad loc.) The 
crthodou a>^m of the Vatican, of the Complutensiao editors, of . 

Robert Stephens, are become invisible ; and the tivo MSS. of I>ub- ^ ^. ^ //JT 
lin and Berlin are unworthy to form an exception. See Emylyn's :xiY, ^ 
Works, vol. ii. p. 227—255. i6g — 299 ; and M. dc Mi%'s four 
. ingenious letters, in torn. viii. and ix. of the Journal Britanniquc. 
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CHAP. It was first alledeed by the Catholic bishops whom 

XXXVII. . 

Huftneric summoned to the conference of Car- 
thage*. An allegorical interpretation, in the 
form, perhaps, of a marginal note, invaded the 
text of the Latin Bibles, which were renewed- 
and corrected in a dark period of ten centuries f. 
After the invention of printing J, the editors of 
the Greek Testament yielded to their own pre- 
judices, or those of the times § ; and the pious 
fraud, which was embraced with equal zeal at 
Rome and at Geneva, has been infinitely mul- 
tiplied 

* Or, more properly, by tlie four bishops who composed 
and published the profession of faith in the name of their 
brethren. They style this text, luce clarius (Victor Vitensis 
de Persecut. Vandal. 1. iii. c. ii. p. 54.) It is quoted soon 
afterwards by the African polemics, Vigilius and Fulgentius. 

t In the eleventh and twelfth centuries, the Bibles were cor-i 
rected by Lanfranc, archbishop of Canterbury, and by Ntco* 
l^s, a cardinal and librarian of the Roman church, secundum 
orthoddxam fidem (Wetstein, Prolegom. p. 84, 85.) Not- 
withstanding these corrections, the passage is still wanting in 
twenty-fivo Latin MSS. (Wetstein ad loc. ) the oldest and the 
fairest; two qualities^seldom united, except in manuscripts. 

% The art which the Germans'had invented was applied in 
Italy to the profane writers of Rome and Greece. The ori- 
ginal Greek of the New Testament was published ab6ut the 
same time (A. D. 1514. 1516. 1520) by the industry of E- 
rasmus, and the munificence of cardinal Ximenes. The Com* 
plutensian polyglot cost the cardinal 50,000 ducats. See 
Mattaire Annal. Typograph. torn. ii. p* 2 — 8, 125—133.; 
and Wetstein, Prolegomena, p. 116 — 127. 

§ The three witnesses have been established in our Greek 
Testaments by the prudence* of Erasmus ; the honest bigotry 
of the Complutensian editors ; the typographical frand, or er« 
ror, of Robert Stephens in the placing a crotchet ; and the 
deliberate falsehood, or strange misapprehension, of Theodore 
Pcja, 
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tiplied in every country and every language of chap. 

modern Europe. , Li.-^V^'^^J 

The example of fraud must excite suspicion ; »"^ "^»"- 
ajid the specious miracles by which the .African 
Catholics have defended the truth and justice of 
their cause, may be ascribed, with more reason, 
to theii" own industry, than to the visible pro- 
tection of Heaven. Yet the historian, who views 
this religious conflict with an Inipartial eye, may 
condescend to mention one preternatural event, 
which will edify the devout and surprise the in-^ 
credulous. Tipasa *, a maritime col6ny of 
Mouritania, sixteen miles to the East of Csesaria, 
had been distinguished, in every age, by the 
orthodox zeal of its inhabitants. They had 
■ braved the fury of the Donatists t ; they resisted, . 
or eluded, the tyranny of the Arians. The town 
was deserted on the approach of an heretical 
bishop : most of the inhabitants who could pro- 
cure ships passed over to the coast of Spain ; and 
the unhappy remnant, refusing all communion 
.with the usurper, still presumed to hold their 
pious, but illegal, assemblies.. Their disobe- 
dience exasperated the cruelty of Hunneric. A 
military count was dispatched from Carthage to 
Tipasa : He collected the Catholics in the Forum, 
and, in the presence of the whole province, de- 

TJ 3 prived 

• Plin. Hist. ^7atural. v. i. ttincrar. Wcsscling, p. 15. 
Cellarius, Gcograph. Ant iq. torn. ii. part ii. p. 127. Thjf 
Tipasa (which must not be cooFounded with another in Nu* 
rnidia) was a town of some note, since Vespasian endowed it 
with the right of Latiurn. 

X Optatus Milevicanusde jSchism* Donatist. 1. ii. p. 38^ 
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CHAP, privcd the guilty of their right-hands and their 
''''''''"• tongues. But the holy confessors continued to 
speak without tongues; and this « miracle is at- 
tested by Victor, an African bishop, who pub- 
lished an history of the persecution within two 
years after the event *. ** If any one,** says 
Victor, " should doubt of the truth, let him 
repair to Constantinople, and listen to the clear 
and perfect language of Restitutus, the sub- 
^^ deacon, one of these glorious sufferers, who 
'^ is now lodged in the palace of the emperor 
** Zeno, and is respected by the devout em- 
'^ press/' At Constantinople we are astonished 
to find a cool, a learned, an unexceptionable 
witness, without interest, and without passion. 
JEneas of Gaza, a Platonic philosopher, has ac- 
curately described his own observations on these 
African sufferers. ^^ I saw them myself : I heard 
^ them speak : I diligently enquired by what 
^ means such an articulate voice could be formed 
'^ without any organ of speech : I used my eyes to 
** examine the report of my ears : I opened didr 
^^ mouth, and saw that the whole t(»igue had been 
completely torn away by the roots, an opera- 
tion which the physicians generally suppose to 
** be mortal !•" The testimony of wSneas of Gaza 

might 

* Victor VitensiSt v. 6. o, 76. R«inart, p. 483— -487. 






t JEmm Gtzieot in IfieophrMto, in Biblioth. Patnim, 
torn, Tiii. p. 664, 665. He was a ChrUtian» and compoied 
this Dialogue (the T beophrattus) on the tmmortaltty of tbc 
looly and the returrectioii of the body ; betides twcntj^-five 
EpistleSf still extant. See Cave (Hist. Litteraria, p. 297.) 
and Fabrictuf (BibL Grasc. torn* i. p. 42a.) 
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miirht be confirmed by the Superfluous evidence chap. 

♦ XXXVII. 

of the emperor Justinian, in a perpetual edict ; of v^^t^-Y^^J 
count MarcellinuSy in his Chronicle of the times ; 
and of Pope Gregory the First, who had resided 
at Constantinople, as the minister of the Roman 
pontiflf *. They all lived within the compass of 
a century ; and they ajl appeal to their personal 
knowledge, or the public notoriety, for the truth 
of a miracle, that was repeated in several in- 
stances, displayed on the greatest theatre of the 
world, and submitted, during a series of years, to 
the calm examination of the senses. This superna- 
tural gift of the African confessors, who spoke with- 
out tongues, will command the assent of those, and 
of those only, who already believe that their lan- 
guage was pure and orthodox* But the stubborn 
mind of an infidel is guarded by secret incurable 
suspicion ; and the Arian, or Sodnian, who his 
seriously rejected the doctrine of the Trinity, will 
not be shaken by the most plausible evidence of an . 
Athanasian miracle. ^ ' 

The Vandals and the Ostrogoths persevered in The ruin ot 
the profession of Arianism till the final ruin of the moiJ^X" 
kingdoms which they had founded in Africa and BarbarUnt, 
Italy/ The Barbarians of Gaul submitted to the 5«>-7«>- 

U 4 orthodox 

* Justiniaa. Codrx, 1. i. tit. xxvii. Marcelltn. ia Cbron. 
p. 45. in Tbcsaur. Temporum Scaliger. Procopkis, de BelU 
Vandal. 1. i* c. 7. p. 196. Gregor. Magnus. Dialog, iii. 32. 
None of thc«e witnesses hive specified the number of th$xop- 
fcssorst which is fixed at sixty in an old inenology (apud 
Ruinartt p. 486.) Two efthem lost theif speech by for- 
nicatioa ; bat the miiacle is enhanced by the singular inftaoce 
of a boy who had never spoken before bis tongue waa cut 
out. - 
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* 

CHAP. Orthodox dominion of the Franks : and Spain \wts 

XXXVII. • 

C^00y>mjj restored to the Catholic church by the voluntary 

conversion of the Visigoths. 
Revolt and Thjs Salutary revolution * was hastened by the 
•f*HermT ^^^1"*?^^ ^^ ^ royal martyr, whom our calmer 
iiegiWin rcason may style an ungrateful rebel. Leovi- 
A. D. gild, the Gothic monarch of Spain, deserved the 
J 7 7— 5 4. respect of his" enemies, and the love of his sub- 
jects : the Catholics enjoyed a free toleration, 
and his Arian synods attempted, without much . 
success, to reconcile their scruples by abolishing 
tlie unpopular rite of a second baptism. His el-- 
dest son Hermenegild, who was invested by his 
father with the royal diadem,, and the fair prin- 
dpahty of Boetica, contracted an honourable and 
orthodox alliance with a Merovingian princess, 
the daughter of iSigibere, king of Austrasia, and 
of the famous Brunechild. The beauteous In- 
gundis, who was no more than thirteen years 
of age, was received, beloved, and persecuted, in 
the Arian court of Toledo ; and her religious 
constancy was alternately assaulted with blandish- 
ments and violence by Goisvintha, the Gothic 
queen, who abused the double claim of maternal 
authority t- Incensed by her resistance, Gois« 

vintha 

* See the two general historians of Spain, Mariana (Hist. 
&c Rebtw Hsipanix, torn. i. 1. v. c. 12 — 15, p. 182 — 194«) 
and Perreras (French translation, torn. ii. p. 206 — 24.7,) 
Mariana almost forgets that he is 9 Jesuit, to assume the style 
and spirit of a Roman classic. Ferreras, an industrtoui 
compiler, reviews his facts, and rectifies his chronology. 

f Goisvintha successively married two kings of the Visi- 
goths : Athanigild, to whom she bore Brunechild, the mo- 
ther of Ingundis ; and Leoirigild, whose two sons, Hermenegild 
and Recaredy were the issue of a former marriage. 
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vintha seized the Catholic princess by her long chap. 
hair, inhumanly dashed her against the ground, 
kicked her till she was covered with blood, and 
at last gave orders that she should be stripped, 
and thrown into a bason, or fish-pond *• Love 
and honour might excite Hermenegild to resent 
this injurious treatment of his bride ; and he was 
gradually persuaded that Ingundis suffered for 
the cause of divine truth. Her tender complaints, 
and the weighty arguments of Leander, arch- 
bishop of Seville, accomplished his conversion ; 
and the heir of the Gothic monarchy was initiated 
in the Nicene faith by the solemn rights of con- 
firmation t. The rash youth, inflamed by zeal, 
and perhaps by ambition, was tempted to violate 
the duties of a son, and a subject ; and the Ca- 
tholics of Spain, although they could not com- 
plain of persecution, applauded his* pious rebeU 
lion against an heretical father. The civil war 
was protracted by the long and obstinate sieges of 
Merida, Cordova, and Seville, which had stre- 
nuously espoused the party of Hermenegild. He 
invited the orthodox Barbarians, the Suevi, and 

the 

* Iracundise furore succe naa, adprchcnsam per comam cap- 
itis puellam in terram conlidit, et diu calcibus verberatam, ac 
•anguine crucntatam, jiissit exspoHari, ct piscina immcrgi. 
Greg. Turon. 1. v, c. 39. in torn. ii. p. 255. Gregory is one 
of our best originals for this portion of history. 

f ,The Catholics who admitted the baptism of heretics re- 
peated the rite, or, as it was afterwards styled, the sacrament 
of confirmation, to which they ascribed many mystic and 
marvellous prerogatives, both visible and invisible. See Char- 
dtn, Hist, dcs Sacremens, torn. i. p. 403-— 552. 
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X " vn ^^ 'Franks, to the destruction of his native land : 
s><Y'0 he solicited the dangerous aid of the Romans, 
who possessed Africa, and a part of the Spanish 
coast ; and his holy ambassador, the archbishop 
Leaftder, effectually negociated in person with 
the Byzantine court. But the hopes of the Ca- 
tholics were crushed by the active diligence of a 
monarch who commanded the troops and trea- 
sures of Spain ; and the guilty Hermenegild, after 
Iiis vain attempts to resist or to escape, was com- 
pelled to surrender himself into the hands of an 
incensed father. Leovigild was sdll mindful of 
that sacred character ; and ^e rebel despoiled of 
the regal ornaments, was still permitted, in a 
decent exile, to profess the Catholic religibn. 
His repeated and unsucces^ul treasons at length 
provoked the indignation of the Gothic king ; 
and the sentence of death, which he pronounced 
with apparent reluctance, was privately executed 
in the tower of Seville. The inflexible constancy 
with which he refused to accept the Atian com- 
munion, as the price of his safety, may excuse 
the honours that have been paid to the meniory 
of St. Hermenegild. His wife and infant son 
were detained by the Romans in ignominious 
captivity ; ^and this domestic misfortune tamislu 
ed the glories of Leovigild, and imbittered the 
last moments of his life. 
Convsninn His SOU and successor, Recared, the first Ca- 
tn?th"vv. ^^^^ ^g of Spain, had imbibed the faith of 
tifoths of his unfortunate brother, which he supported with 
A. D, more prudence and success. Instead of revolting 
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airamst his father, Recared patiently expected the chap. 
hour of his death. Instead* of condemning his 
memory, he piously supposed, that the dying 
monarch had abjured the errors of Arianism, and* 
recommended to his son the conversion of the 
Gothic nation* To accomplish that salutary end, 
Recared convened an assembly of the Ariai^ clergy 
and nobles, declared himself a Catholic, and ex- 
horted them to imitate the example of their prince. 
The laborious interpretation of doubtful texts, or 
the curious pursuit of metaphysical arguments, 
would have excited an endless controversy ; and 
the monarch discreetly proposed to his illiterate 
audience, twp substantial and visible arguments, 
^ the testimony of Earth, and of Heaven. The 
Earth had submitted to the Nicene synod: the 
Romans, the barbarians, and the inhabitants of 
Spain, unanimously professed the same orthodox 
creed ; and the Visigoths resisted^ almost alon'e, 
ilie consent of the Christian worlds A supersti- 
tious age was prepared to reverence, as tl^ testi- 
mony of Heaven, the preternatural cures, which 
were performed by the skill or virtue of the Ca- 
tholic clergy; the baptismal fonts of Osset in 
Boetica*^ which were spontaneously replenished 

each 

* OaseC, or Juli? Constaatia^ was opposite to Seville^ an 
the Northern aide of the Bcetta (Piin. Hist. Natiir. iii. 3.] : 
and the authentic reference of Gregory of Tours (Hist* 
Francor.l. vi. c. 43. p. 288.) ^^^^^^^^^ m^ixt credit thao the 
. name of Lusitania (de Gloria Martyr, c. 24) which has been 
eagerly embraced by the vain and superstitious Portuguese 
(Ferrerast Hist. d^Espigne^ torn. ii. p. 166.) 
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CHAP, each year, on the vigil of Easter • ; and the 
miracalous shrine of Sf. JMartin of Tours, which 
had already converted the Suevic princ6 and peo- 
ple of Galliciaf* The Catholic king encoun- 
tered some difficulties on this important change 
of the national religion. A conspiracy, secretly 
fomented by the queen-dowager, was formed 
against his' life ; and two counts excited a dan- 
gerous revolt in the Narbonnese GauL But Re* 
cared disarmed the conspirators, defeated the 
rebels, and executed severe justice ; which the 
Arians, in their turn, might brand with the re- 
proach of persecution. Eight bishops, whose 
names betray their BarbiUic origin, abjured their 
errors ; and all the books of Arian theology were 
reduced to ashes, with ther bouse in which they 
had been purposely collected. The* whole body 
of the Visigoths and Suevi were allured or driven 
^nto the pale of' the Catholic communion ; the 
faith, at least of the rising generation, was fer* 
vent and sincere; and the devout liberality of 
the Barbarians enriched the churches and monas* 
teries of Spain. Seventy bishops, assembled in 
the council of Toledo, received the submission of 
their conquerors ; and the zeal of the Spaniards 
improved the Nicene creed, by declaring the pro- 
cession 

^ This xniiacle was sjcilfully performed. An Arian king 
sealed the doors, and dug a deep trench round the church| 
without being able to intercept the Easter supply of bap- 
tismal water. 

t Fcrreras (torn. ii. p, 168—175. A. D. 550.) has i IIu- 
tracedahe difHcuhies which regard the time and ctrcumstancea 
of the conversion of the Suevi. They had been recently u- 
nited by Leovigild to the Gothic monarchy of Sf ain. 
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cession of the Holy Ghost, from the Son, as well c h a i>. 
as from the Father ; a weighty point of doctrine, {^^0^y'^ 
which produced, long afterwards, the schism of 
the Greek and Latin churches*. The roval 
proselyte immediately saluted and consultvid pope 
Gregor}', sumamed the Great, a learned and 
holy prelate, Vvhose reign was distinguished by the 
conversion of heretics and infidels* The ajnbas- 
sadors of Recared respectfully offered on the 
threshold of the Vatican his rich presents of gold 
and gems: they accepted, as a lucrative ex- 
change, the hairs of St. John the Baptist ; a 
cross, which inclosed a small piece of the true 
wood ; and a key, that contained some particles 
of iron which had been scraped from the chains 
of St. Peter f. 

The same GrejJ;ory^ the spiritual conqueror of coover- 
Britain, encouraged the pious Theodelinda, queen L°n,b!rdl* 
of the Lombards, to propagate the Nicene ^^^*^^' 
faith among the victorious savages, whose recent &a 
Christianity was polluted by the Arian heresy. 
Her devout labours still left room for the indus- 
try and success of future missionaries ; and many 
cities of Italy were still disputed by hostile bishops. 
But the cause of Arianism was gradually sup- 
pressed by the weight of truth, of interest, and of 
example ; and the controversy, which Egypt had 

derived 

* Thia addition to tlic Nicene* or rather the Constanii- 
popolitan creed, was first made in the eighth council of Toledo, 1\ 

A. D. 6^ot^ ; but it was expressive of the popular doctrine 
(Gerard Vossius, torn. vi. p 527. de tribus Symbolis.) 

t Sec Gregor. Mapfn. 1. vii. cpist. 126. apud Baronitim, 
Annal. Ecclcs. A. D. 599, No 2^, 26. 
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CHAP« derived from the Platonic school, was termiiia* 
V«^-Y«0 ted, after a war of three hundred years, by the 

final conversion of the Lombards of Italy *• 
Penecutibn 1^^ ^^^ missionaries who preached the go^l 
bs^ain*^ to the Barbarians, appealed to the evidence of 
A. d! reason^ and claimed the benefit of toleration f. 
^'~^''' But no sooner had they established their spiritual 
' dominion, than they exhorted the Christian kings 
to extirpate, without mercy, the remains of Ro- 
man or Barbaric superstition* The successors of 
Clovis inflicted one hundred lashes on the peasants 
who ilefiised to destroy their idols ; the crime of 
sacrificing to the daemons was punished by the 
Anglo-Saxon laws with the heavier penalties of 
imprisonment and confiscation ; and even the 
wise Alfred adopted, as an indispensable duty, 
the extreme rigour of the Mosaic institutions |. 
But the punishment, and the crime, were gra- 
dually abolished among a Christian people: the 
theological disputes of the schools were suspend- 
ed by propitious ignorance; and the intolerant 
spirit, which could find neither idolators nor he- 
retics, 

* Paul Warnefrid (de Gettit Langobard, L W. c. 44, p. 853. 
edit. Grot.) allows that Arianitm stilt prevailed under the 
reign of Rotharis (A. D. 636 — 652.) The piooi Deacon 
does not attempt to mark the precise aera of the national con- 
▼ersion, which was acconipUshcdy however^ before the cad of 
the seventh century. 

\ Quorum 6dei ct conversioni ita congratolatus esse re^ 
perhfbetur, ut nullum tamen cogeret ad Christianismum • • . . 
Didicerat enim a doctoribus auctoribusque su« satutis, aervi* 
tium Christi voluntarium non coactitiura esse debere« Beds 
Hist. Ecclesiastic. 1. i. c. 26. p. 62. edit. Smith. 

X See the Historians of France, torn. iv.p. 1 14.; and Wil- 
kinSy Leges Anglo. Saxonicsci p. 11 • 31. Siquis sacrificiuoi 
immolaverit pneter Deo soli morte moriatur. 
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retics^ was reduced to the persecution of the chap. 
Jews. That exiled nation had founded some 
synagogues in the cities of Gaul ; but SjKun, 
since the time of Hadrian, was filled with their 
numerous colonies*. The wealth which they 
accumulated by trade, and the management of 
the finances, invited- the pious avarice of their 
masters; and they might be oppressed without 
danger, as they had lost the pse, and even the re- 
membrance, of arms. Siscbut, a Gothic kmg, 
who reigned in the beginning of the seventh cen- 
tury, proceeded at once to the last extrenfes of 
persecution t* • Ninety thousand Jews were com- 
pelled to receive the sacrament of baptism ; the 
fortunes of the obstinate infidels were confiscated, 
their bodies were tortured: and it seems doubt- 
ful whether they were permitted to abandon their 
native country. The excessive zeal of the Ca- 
tholic king was moderated, evei\ by the clergy of 
Spain, who solemnly pronou need an inconsistent 
sentence ; that the sacraments should not be for- 
pbly imposed ; but that the Jews whp had been 
baptised should be constrained, for the honour of 
the church, to persevere in the external practice 

of 

r * The Jewt pretend that they were introckiccd into Spain* 
by the fleets of Solomon, and the arms of Nebuchadnezzar ; 
that Hadrian transported forty thousand families of the trihs 
of Judah, and ten thousand of the tribe of Benjamin, &c. 
^asnage, Hist.des Juifs, torn. vii. c. 9. p. 240— -Z56. 

f Isidore, at that time archbishop oi Seville, mentions, 
disapproves, and congratulates, the. zeal of Sisebut (Chron. 
Goth. p. 7 28.) Baronius (A. D. 614. No 41.) assigns the 
nombcr on {the evidence of Aimoin (1. iv, c. 23.) t but the 
evideoce is weak, and I have not been able verify the quotation 
(Historians of France, torn. iii. p* 127^) 
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i: -^ ?■ of a rel!;jion which they disbelieved and detested. 

X \XVII 

L^^^vO r'leir frequent relapses provoked one of the suc- 
cessors of Sisebut to binish tha whole nation from 
his dominions ; and a council of Toledo pub* 
libhed a decree, that every Gothic king should 
swear to maintain this salutary edict. But the 
tyrants were unwilling to disnuss the victims, 
whom they delighted to torture, or to deprive 
themselves of the industrious slaves, over whom 
they might exercise a lucrative oppression. The 
Jews still continued in Spain, under the weight 
of the civil and ecclesiastical laws, which in the 
same country have been faithfully transcribed in 
the Code of the Inquisition. The Gothic kings 
and bishops at length discovered, that injuries 
will produce Intred, and that hatred will find the 
opportunity of revenge. A nation, the secret or 
professed enemies of Christianity, still multiplied 
in servitude, and distress; and the intrigues of 
the Jews promoted the rapid success of the Ara- 
bian conquerors *. 

^onciuiion. As soon as the Barbarians withdrew their 
powerful support, the unpopular heresy of Arius 
sunk into contempt and oblivion. But the Greeks 
still retained their subtle and loquacious dispo- 
sition ; the establishment of an obscure doctrine 
suggested new questions, and new disputes ; and 
it was always in the power of an ambitious pre- 
late, or a. fanatic monk, to violate the peace of 

the 

* Basnngc (torn. viii. c. 13. p. 388— 400O faithfuHy re- 
presents the state of the Jews : but he might have added 
fioin the canons of the Spanish councils, and the laws of the 
Visigoths, many curious circumstances, essential to his cmb« 
jeety though they are foreign to mine. 
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the church, and, perhaps, of the empire. The 
historian of the empire may overlook those dis- 
putes which were confined to the obscurity of 
^hools and synods: The Manichsans, who la- 
boured to reconcile the ireligions of Christ and of 
Zoroaster, had secretly introduced themselves into v 
the provinces; but these foreign sectaries were 
involved lii the common disgrace of the Gnostics, 
and the Imperial: laws were executed by the pub- 
lic hatred. The rational opinions of the Pela- 
gians were propagated from Britain to Jt.ome, 
Africa, and Palestine^ and silently expired in a 
superstitious age. But the East Was distracted by 
the Nestorian and Eutychian controversies ; which 
attempted to explain the mystefy of the incarna- 
tion, and hastened the ruin of Christianity in her 
native land. These controversies were first agi- 
tated under the reign of the younger Theodosius : 
but their important consequences extend far be- 
yond the limits of the present volume. The me- 
taphysical chain of ^ argument, the contests of ec- 
clesiastical ambition, and their political influence 
on the decline of the Byzantine empire^ may 
afford an interesting and instructive series of his^ 
tory, from the general councils of Ephesus and 
Chalcedon, to the conquest of the East by the 
successors of lViahomet« 
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CHAP. XXXVllI. 

Reign and Conversion of Clovis."-His Victories over 
the jilemannij Burgundiansj emd Visigoth. — £i/tf- 
blishment of the French Monarchy in Gaul. — Laws 
of the Barbarians. — State of the Romans. — The 
Visigoths of Spain. — Conquest of Britain by the 
Saxons* 

CHAP. T^ HE Gauls *, who impatiently supported the 
, \,^,^^ym^ Roman yoke, received a memorable lesson 

'?* "1°^"* ^^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^ lieutenants of Vespasian^ whose 
weighty sense has been refined and expressed 
by the genius of Tacitus f. ** The protection 
" of the republic has delivered Gaul from inter- 
'* nal discord, and foreign invasions. By the 
loss of national independence, you have acqui- 
red the name and privileges of Roman citizens. 
*^ You enjoy, in common with ourselves, the 
*^ permanent benefits of civil government ; and 
'^ your remote situation is less exposed to the 
^^ accidental mischiefs of tyranny. Instead of 

*' exercising 

• In tills cliaptcr I sball draw my quotations from the Rc- 
cueil des Hiatoriens des Gaules ct de la France, Paris, 1738 — 
1 7679 in eleven volumea in folio. £y tlie labour of Donu 
Bouquet, and the other Benedictines, all the original tcstimo> 
nies, as far as A. D. io6o» are disposed in Chronological or- 
der, and illustrated with learned notes. Such a national work* 
which will be continued to the year 1300, might provoke our 
emulation. 

+ Tacir. Hist. if. 73, 74. in torn. i. p. 445. To abridge 
Tacitus, would indeed be presumptuous ! but I may select the 
general ideas which he applies to the present state an4 future 
revolutions of Gaul. 
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** exercising the rights of conquest, we have been chap. 
^' contented to impose such tributes ^s are requi- 
" site for your own preservation. Peace cannot 
^ be secured without armies ; and armies must 
^' be supported at the expence of the people. 
** It is for your sake, not for our own, th^it we 
<« guard the barrier of the Rhine against the 
^* ferocious Germans, who have so often attempt- 
^' ed, and who will always desire, to exchange 
'* the solitude of their woods and morasses for the 
" wealth and fertility of Gaul. The fall of Rome 
^^ would be fatal to the provinces ; and you would 
'* be buried in the ruins of that mighty fabric, 
^^ which has been raised by the valour and wis- 
'^ dom of eight hundred years* Tour imaginary 
'^ freedom would be insulted and oppressed by a 
<^ savage master ; and the expulsion of the Ro-- 
^' mans would be succeeded by the eternal hosti-^ 
*' lities of the Barbarian conquerors *.*' This 
salutary advice was accepted, and this strangei 
prediction was accomplished. In the space of 
four hundred years, the hardy Gauls, who had 
encountered the arms of Caesar, were impercep- 
tibly melted into the general mass of citizens and 
subjects : the Western empire was dissolved ; and 
the Germans, who h^^d passed .the Rhine, fiercely 
contended for the possession of Gaul, and excited 
the contempt, or abhorrence, of its peaceful and 
polished inhabitants. With that conscious pride 

X 2 which 

* Eadem semper causa Germanis trantcendendi in Gallias 
libido atque aTaritiae ec mutandsC sedis amor ; ut relictis pa- 
ludibus et solitudiaibus suis, fecundissimum hoc solum vosque 
ipsos.posBiderent. • • . Nam puUis Romanis.quid aliud quam 
bellft omniiini inter ae geotium exsistent? 
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X ^vm ^^^^^ ^^^ pre-emineace of knowledge and lux- 
\^00^Y^ ury seldom fails to inspire, they derided the hairy 
and gigantic savages of the north ; their rustic 
manners, dissonant joy, voracious appetite, and 
their horrid appearance, equally disgusting to the 
sight and to the smdl. The liberal studies were 
still cultivated in the schools of Autun and Bor- 
deaux; arfd the language of Cicero and Virgil 
was familiar to tlie GaHic youth. Their ears 
were astonished by the. harsh and unknown sounds 
of the Germanic dialect, . and they ingeniously 
lamented that the trembling muses fled from the 
harmony of a Burgundian lyre. The Gauls were 
endowed with all the advantages of art and nature ; 
but as they wanted courage to defend them, they 
were justly condemned to obey, and even ta flat- 
ter, the victorious Barbarians, by whose clemency 
they held their precarious fortunes and their 
lives *. 
Euric kin* -^ ^^^ ^ Odoacer had extinguished the West-* 
of iJ^e vi«. em empire, he sought the friendship of the most 
A. D powerful of the Barbarians. The • new sovereign 
476— 48J. q£ j^^jy resigned to Euric^ king of the Visigoths, 
all the Roman conquests beypnd the Alps, as far 
as the Rhine and the Ocean f : and the senate 
might confirm this liberal gift with some ostenta- 
tion of power, and without any rtdl loss of reve- 
nue 

* Siclonins Apollinaris ridicules, with affected' wit tnd 
pleasantry, the hardships of bis situation (Carm. xit. in torn* 
i« p. 81 1.) 

f See Procopiu^ de BelK Gothico, 1, i. c. 12; in torn. ii. 
p. 3 1 . The character of Grotius inclin^i mc to believe, that 
he has not 'substituted the Rhine for the Rhone (Hist. 
Gothorum, p. 175.) without the authority of some MS. 
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Hue or dominion.' The lawful pretensions of J^ "^J** 
Euric wece justified by ambition and success ; and 
the Gothic nation might aspire, under his. com- 
mand, to the monarchy of Spain and Gaul. Aries 
and Marseilles surrendered to his arms : he op- 
pressed the freedom of Auvergne ; and the bishop 
condescended to purchase his recal from exile by 
a tribute of just, but reluctant, praise. Sidonius 
waited before the gates of the palace among a 
crowd of. ambassadors and suppliants ; and their 
various business at the court of Bordeaux attested 
the power, and the renown, of the king of the 
Visigoths. The Heruli of the distant ocean, who 
painted their naked bodies with its caerulean co- 
lour,- implored his protection ; and the Savons 
rejected the maritime provinces of a prince, who 
was destitute of any naval force. The tall Bur- 
gundians submitted to his authority ; nor did he 
restore the captive Franks, till he had imposed on 
that fierce nation the terms of an unequal peace. 
The Yw<l^s of Africa cultivated his useful friend- 
ship ; and the Ostrogoths of Pannouia were sup- 
ported by his powerful aid against the oppression 
of the neighbouring Huns. The North (such are 
tbe lofty straias of the poet) was agitated, or ap« 
peased, by the nod of Euric ; the great king of 
Persia consulted the oracle of the West ; and the 
aged god of the Tyber was protected by the sweU 
ling genius of the Garonne *. The fortune of na- 
tions has often depended on accidents; and 

X 3 France 

* SidontuS| 1. viii. epitt. 3. 9. in torn. i. p. 800. JornandeB 
(dc Rebus Gcticis^ c. 47. p. 68o.) ju9tific8| in some measure, * 
this portrait of the Gothic hero. 
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I 

CHAP. Prance may ascribe her greatness to the premature 
C^.^Y«*NiJ death of the Gothic king, at a time when his son 
Alaric was an helpless infant, and his adversary 
Clevis * an ambitious and valiant youth. 
Snjofthe While Childeric, the father of Clovrs, lived an 
^'^A^B ^^^'^ '^^ Germany, he was hospitably entertained 
Si— 51a. by the queen as well as by the king of the 
Thiiringians* After his restoration, Basina escaped 
from lier husband's bed to the arriis of her 
lover ; freely declaring, that if she had known a 
man wiser, stronger, or more beautiful than Chil- 
deric, that man should have been the object of 
her preference t* Clovis was the offspring of this 
voluntary union ; and, when he was no more thai) 
fifteen years of age, he succeeded, by his father's 
death, to the command of the Salian tribe. The 
narrow limits of his kingdom J were confined to 
the island of the Batavians, with t(ie ancient dio- 
ceses of Tournay and Arras §• j and at the bap- 
tism 

* I use the familiar appellation of Clovh, from the Latin 

ChUdweehtts^ or ChMvoteus, Btit the Ch expresses only the 

German aspiration ; and the true name is not different from 

,X Luduin^ or Lewis (Mem. de ['Academic des Inscriptionsi 

torn. XX. p. 68.) 

f Greg. Turon, I. ii. c. X2. to torn. i. p. i68. Banaa 
speaks the language of Nature : the Franks, who had seen 
her in their youth, might converse with Gregory in their old 
age ; and the bishop of Tours could not wish to defame the 
mother of the first Christian king. 

t The Abbe Dubos (Hist. Critique dp rEtablisscmcnt de 
la Monarchic Francois dans les Gaules^ torn. i. p. 63O-— ^50.) 
has the merit of defioiag the primitive kingdom of Clovis, 
and of ascertaining the genuine number of his subjects. 

§ Ecclesiam inculcam ac negligentia civium Paganornm 
praetcrmissam, veprium dcsitate oppletam, &c. Vit.. Vedasti, 
in torn. iii. p. 372. This description supposes that Arras 
was possessed by the PaganS| many years before the baptism 
fjf Clovjs, 
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tism of Clovis, the number of his warriors could chap. 
not exceed five thousand. The kindred tribes of 
the Franks, ivho had seated themselvesT along the 
Belgic rivers, t^e Scheld, the Meuse, ihe Mo* 
selle, and the Rhine, were governed by their in- 
dependent kings of the Merovingian race; the 
equals, the allies, and someumes the enemies, of 
the SalUc prince. But the Germans, who obeyed, 
in peace, the hereditary jurisdiction of their^:hiefs, 
were free to follow the standard of a popular and 
victorious general ; and the superior merit of Clo- 
vis attracted the respect and allegiance of the 
national confederacy. When he first • took the 
field, he had neither gold and silver in his coffers, 
nor wine and corn in his magazines * : but he 
imitated the example of Cassar, who, in the same 
country, had acquired wealth by the sword, and 
purchased soldiers with the fruits of conquest. 
After each successiful battle or expedition, the spoils 
were accumulated in one common mass; every 
warrior received his proportionable share, and the 
royal prerogative' submitted to the equal regula- 
tions of military law. The untamed spirit of the 
Barbarians was taught to acknowledge the ad- 
vantages of regulair discipline f. At the annual re- 

X 4 view 

• Gwgory'of Tours (], v. c. r. 10 torn. ii. p. 232. contrasts 
the poverty of Clovis with the wealth of his grandsons. Yet 
Kemigius (in torn. tv. p. 52.) meolions hit paternat opest as 
sufficient for the redemption of captives, 

f See Gregory (L ii. c. 27. 37, in torn. ii. p. 175. i8r. 
182.) The famoUfl story of the vase of Soi(sons explains 
both the power and the character of Clovis. As a point of 
controversy, it has been strangely tortured by BoulalnvillierSy 
DuboSi and the other political antiqutians* 
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vi^vvm ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ itionth of March, their arms were 



cUligently inspected ; and when they traversed a 
peaceful territory, they were prohibited from 
touching a blade of grass. The justice of Clo vis 
was inexorable ; and his careless- or disobedient 
soldiers were punished with instant death. It 
would be superfluous to praise the valour of a 
Frank : but the valour of Clovis was directed by 
cool and consummate prudence*. In all his 
transactions with manljund, he calculated the 
weight of interest, of passion and of opinion ; 
and his measures were sometimes adapted to the 
sanguinary manners of the Germans, and some- 
times moderated by the milder geniuS of Rome, 
and Christianity. He was intercepted in the 
career of victory, since he died in the forty-fifth 
year of his age ; but he had already accomplished, 
^ in a reign of thirty years, the establishment of the 

French monarchy in Gaul. 
Hi* victbry The first exploit of Clovis was the defeat of 
g^fwf ^*" Syagrius, the son . of ^gidius ; and the public 
A.D.486. quarrel might, on this occasion, be inflamed ty 
private resentment. The glory of the &ther still 
insulted the Merovingian race ; the power of the 
son might excite the jealous ambition of the king 
of the Franks, Syagrius inherited, as a patrimo- 
nial estate, the city and diocese of Soissons : the 
desolate remnant of the seqond Belgic, Rheims 
and Troyes, Beauvais and Amiens, would na- 
turally 

^ The Duke of NivernoiB, a noble statesman, who has ma- 
naged wfighty and delicate negociations, ingeniously illus* 
trates (Mem. de I' Acad, des InscriptionSi torn. xx« p. 147— s 
^84.) the political system of Clofis. 
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turally submit to the count or patrician * ; and c h % p. 
after the dissolution of the Western empire, he 
might reign with the title, or at least with the 
authority, of king of the Romans f. As a Ro* 
nian, he had been educated in the liberal ^udies 
of rhetoric and jurisprudence ; but he was en<» 
gaged by accident and policy in the familiar use 
of the Germanic idiom. The independent Bar-* 
barians resorted to the tribunal of a stranger, who 
possessed the singular talent of explaining, in their 
native tongue, the dictates of reason and equity. 
The diligence and affability of their judge. ren- 
dered him popular, the impartial wisdom of his 
decrees obtained their voluntary obedience, and 
the reign of Syagrius over the Franks and Bur- 
gundians, seamed to revive the original institu- 
tion of civil society |. In the midst of these 
peaceful occupations, Syagrius received^ and 
boldly accepted, the hostile defiance of Clovis; 
-who challenged his rival in the spirit, and aK 
most in the language, of chivalry, to appoint the 

4ay, 

* M. Biet (in a dissertation which deserved the prize of the 
Academy of Soissons, p. 178 — 226.) has accurately defined 
the nature and extent of the kingdom of Syagrius, and bii 
father ; bgt he too readily allows the slight evidence of Dubos 
(torn. ii. p. 54 — 57.) to deprive htm of ^cauvais and Amiens. 

f I may observe that Frcdegarius, fn his Epitome of Gre- 
gory of Tours (torn, ii. p. 398.) has prudently -substituted 
the name of Patricius for the incredible title of Rex Romano^- 
runt, 

X Sidonius (1. v. epist. 5. in torn. i. p. 794.) who stiles him 
the Solon, the Amphion of the Barbarians, addresses this im* 
aginary king in the tone of friendship and equality. From 
•uch offices of arbitration, the crafty Dejoccs had raised him- 
fclf to the throne of the Medes (Hcrodot. 1. i. c. 96— vicp.) 
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CHAP, day, and the field *, of battle. In the time of 

XXXVIII. * 

Caesar, Soissons would have poured forth a body 
of fifty thousand horse j and $uch an army might 
have been plentifully supplied with shields, cui- 
rasses, and military engines, from the three arse- 
nals, or manufactures of the cityf. But the 
courage and numbers of the Gallic youth were 
long since exhausted ; and the loose bands of vo* 
lunteers, or mercenaries, who marched under the 
standard of Syagrius, were incapable of contend* 
ing with the national valour of the Franks. It 
would be ungenerous, without some more accu- 
rate knowledge of his strength and resources, to 
condemn the rapid flight of Syagrius, who escaped, 
after the loss of a battle, to the distant court of 
Thoulouse. The feeble minority of Alaric could 
not assist, or protect, an unfortunate fugitive ; the 
pusillanimous | Goths were intimidated by the me« 
naces of Clovis ; and the Roman king^ after a short 
confinement, was delivered into the hands of the 
executioner. The Belgic cities surrendered to the 
king of the Franks ; and his dominions were en- 
larged 

* Campum sibi praeparari juaait, M. Bict, p. 226—251.) 
has diligently ascertained this Held of battle, at Nogent, a Be- 
ncdictine abbey» about ten miles to the north of Soissons.—- 
The ground was marked by a circle of Pagan sepulchres ; and 
CIoTis bestowed the adjacent lands of Lei^illy and Coucy on 
the church of Reims. 

t See Caesar. Comment, de Bell. Gallic. ii.'4. in torn. i. p. 
223. and the Notitiz^ torn. i. p. 1 26. The three Fabric^g of 
Soissons were, Scutarhf Balistana^ and Ciinabaria. The 
last supplied the complete armour of the heavy cuirassiers. 

X The epithet must be confined to the circumstances ) and 
history cannot justify the French prejudice of Gregory (I, ii. 
c. 27. in torn. ii. p. 175.) ut Gothorum pavere ntos est. 
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larircd towards th^ East by the ample diocese of cHap. 
Tongrcs *, which Clovis subdued in the tenth year {^^^^^y'^ 
of his" reign. • r 

The name of the Alemanni has been absurdly ^f^^** ?"^ 

, .... iubmwiion 

derived from their imaginary settlement on the of the Ale- 
banks of the Leman lake f. That fortunate district, *5l*d'496, 
from the lake to Avenche, and Mount Jura, was 
occupied by the Burgimdians J, 1 he northern 
parts of Helvetia had indeed been subdued by the 
ferocious Alemanni, who destroyed with their own . . 
hands the fruits of their conquest. A province, 
improved and adorned by the arts of Rome, was 
again reduced to a savage wilderness ; and some 
vestige of the stately Vindonissa may still be dis- 
covered in the fertile and populous valley of the 
Aar §• From th^ source of the Rhine, to its con- 
flux 

* Dubos has sTatisficd mc (torn, i. p. 277 — 2S6.) that Grc* 
gory of Tours, his transcribers or his readers, have repeated- 
ly confounded the Gerinaa klDj^dom of Thuringia^ beyond 
the Rhine, and the Gallic city of Tongria on the Mcuse, 
which was itiore anciently the couotry of the Eburones, and 
more recently the diocese of Liege. 

f Populi habltantes juxta Lamannum lacum, jlUmannl 
dicuntur. Servius, ad Virgil. Gcorgir. iv. 278. Dom. Bou- 
quet (torn, i* p. 8 1 7. ) has only aliedged the more recent and 
corrupt text of Isidore of Seville. 

X Gregory of Tours sends St Lifpicinus inter ilia Jureasis 
deserti secreca, qux, inter Burgundiam Alamanniamque sita, 
Aventicz adjacent civitati, in tan), i. p. 648. M. de Wattev. 
(Hist, de la Consideration Hevetique, torn. i. p. 9, 10.) has 
accurately defined the Helvetian limics of the dutchy of Ale- 
maonia, and the Tranjurane Burgundy. They were com- 
mensunate with the dioceses of Constance and Avenche, or 
Lau&anne, and are still discrimioated, in modern Switzerland^ 
)>j the use of the German , or French, language. 

{ See Guilliman. de Rebus HelvetiLis, 1. i.e. 3. p. ir, 
12. Within the ancient walls of Vindonissa, the castla 

•f 
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CHAP, flax with the Mein and the Moselle, the formidable 

XXXVIIL • . 

V,^,^Y^O swarms of the Alemanni commanded either side 
of the river, by the right of ancient possession, or 
recent victory. They had spread themselves into 
Gaul, over the modern provihces of Alsace and 
Lorraine ; and their bold invasion of the kingdom 
of Cologne summoned the Salic prince to the de- 
fence of his Ripuarian allies. Clovis encountered 
^ the invaders of Gaul in the plain of Tolbiac, about 
twenty-four miles from Cologne; and the two 
fiercest nations of Germany were mutually ani- 
mated by the memory of past exploits, and the 
prospect of future greatness* The Franks, after an 
obstinate struggle, gave way ; and the Alemanni, . 
raising a shout of victory, impetuously pressed their 
retreat. But the battle was restored by the valour, 
the conduct, and perhaps by the piety, of Clovis ; 
and the event of the bloody day decided for ever 
the alternative of empire or servitude. The 1^ 
king of the Alemanni was slain in the field', and his« 
people were slaughtered and pursued, till they threw 
down their arms, and yielded to the mercy of the 
conqueror. Without discipline it was impossible 
for them to rally ; they haH cpntemptuou^ly de- 
molished the walls and fortifications which might 
have protected their distress ; and they were fol- 
lowed into the heart of their forests, by an enemy^ 

not 

m 

of Habtburgh, thfl abbjry of Kooigtfield, and the town of 
firucky have succcssiyely arisen. The philosophic traveller 
may conspare the monuments of ^oman conquest} of feudal or 
Austrian tyranny, of monkish superstition^ and of industrious 
freedom. If he be truly a philosopher^ he will applaud the 
m.erit and happiness of his own times. 
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not less active, or intripid, than themselves. The chap. 

XXXVHI, 

great Theodoric congratulated the victory of L,«i^Y-0 
Clovis, whose aster Albofleda the king of Itgily 
had lately married; but he mildly interceded 
\yith his brother in' favour of the Suppliants and 
fugitives^ who had implored, his protection, 
'^'he Gallic territories, which were possessed by 
the Alemanni, became the prize of their con- 
queror ; • and the haughty nation, invincible or ^ 
rebellious, to the arms of Rome, acknowledged 
the sovereTgnty of the Merovingian kings, who 
graciously perteittcd them to enjoy their peculiar 
manners and institutions, under the government 
of official, and, at length, of hereditary dukes. 
After the conquest of the Western provinces, the 
Franks alone maintained their ancient habitations 
beyond the Rhine. They gradually subdued, and 
civilised, the exhausted countries, as far as the 
Elbe, and the mountains of Bohemia; and the v 
peace of Europe was secured by the obedience of 
Germany *. 

Till the thirtieth year of his age, Clovis con- Conwsi<m 
tinued to worship the gods of his ancestors f. ""jLD^^e. 

His 

♦ Gregory of Tours (1. iL 30, 37. in torn. ii. p. 176, 177. 
182.) the QesU Francorum (in tona. it. p. 551. and the epis^ 
tic of Theodoric (Cassiodor. Variar. I. ii. c. 41. in. torn. iv. 
p. 4.) represent the defeat of the Alemanni, Some of their 
tribes settled in Rhaetia, under the protection of Theodoric ; 
whose successors ceded the colony and their country to the 
grandson of Clovis. The state of the Alcmanni under the Mcro- 
viogiaa kings, may be seea in Mascou (Hist, of the Ancient 
Germans, xi, 8, &c. Annotation xxxtI.) and Guillimaa (de 
Reb. Helvet. 1. ii. c. 10 — ti, p, 72 — 80.) 

t Clotilda, or rather Gregory, supposes that Clovis wor- 
shipped the gods of Greece and Rome. The fact is incrci. 

dible 
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xxxvui ^'^ disbelief, or rather disregard, of Christianity, 
might encourage him to pillage with less remorse 
the churches of an hostile territory : but his sub- 
jects of Gaul enjoyed the free exercise of religious 
worship i and the bishops entertained a more fa- 
vourable hope of the idolater^ thaii of the here- 
tics. The Merovingian prince had contracted a 
fortunate alliance with the fair Clotilda, the niece 
of the king of Burgundy, who, in the midst of an 
Arian court, was educated in the profession of ihe 
Catholic faith. It was her interest, as well as her 
duty, to atchieve the conversion *^ of a Pagan 
husband ; and Ciovis insensibly listened to the 
voice of love and religion. He consented (per^* 
haps such terms had been previously stipulated) 
to the baptism of his eldest son ; and though the 
sudden death of the infant excited some super- 
stitious fears, he was persuaded, a second time, to 
repeat the dangerous experiment. In the distress 
of the battle of Tolbiac, Ciovis loudly invoked 
the god of Clotilda and the Christians ; and vic- 
tory disposed him to hear, with respectful . grati- 
tude, 

A\h\cy and the mistake only shews how completely, in less than 
a century, the national religion of the Franks had been abo« 
lisbed, and even forgotten. 

♦ Gregory of Tours relates the marriage and con?ersion of 
Ciovis (1. ii. c. 28 — 31. in torn. ii. p. 175 — 178.) Even 
Fredegarius, or the nameless Epitomizer (in torn. ii. p. 398— 
400.) the author of the Gesta Franconim (in torn. ii. p. 
548 — 952.) and Aimoin himself (I. i. c. 13. in torn, iii, p. 
57—40.) may be heard without disdaih. Tradition might 
long preserve some curious circumstances of these important 
transaction?. 
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tude, the eloquent * Remegius t» bishopi of c h a p. 
Rheims, ivho forcibly displayed the temporal and 
spiritual advantages of his conversion. The king 
declared himself satisfied of the truth of the Ca- 
tholic faith ; and the political reasons which might 
have suspended his public profession, were re- 
moved by the devout or loyal acclamatibns of the 
Franks, who shewed themselves alike prepared to 
follow their heroic leader, to the field of battle, or 
to the baptismal font* The important ceremony 
was performed in the cathedral of Rheims, with 
every circumstance of magnificence and solemnity, 
that could impress an awful sense of religion on the 
minds of its rude proselytes |* The new Con* 
stantine was immediately baptised, with three 
thousand of his warlike subjects ; and their ex- 
ample 

* A traveller who returned from Rheims to Auvergne, had 
nolen a copy of his Declamations from the secretary or book- 
seller of the modest archbishop (SidOni^is Appolinar. 1. ix. 
epist. 7.) Four epistles of Remigius, which are still txtant 
(in torn. iv. p. 51, 52* 53.) do not correspond with the splen- 
did praise of Sidonius. 

f Hincmar, one of the successors of Remigius. A. D. 
84^—882.) has composed' his life (in torn. iii. p. 373^-380.) 
The authority of ancient MSS. of the church of Rheims 
might inspire some confidence, which is destroyed, however, 
by the selfish and audacious fictions of Hincmar. It is re* 
markable enough, that Remigius; who was consecrated at the 
age of twenty-two (A. D. 4579} filled the episcopal chair 
seventy-four years. (Pagi Critica, in Baron, torn. ii. p. 384. 

37*0 

4: A vial (the Sairiie Ampoulie) of holy, or rather celestial 

oil, was brought down by a white dove, for the baptism of 
Clovis, and it is still used, and renewed, in the coronation of 
the kings of France. Hincmar (he aspired to the primacy 
of Gaul) is the first author of this fable (in tom. iii. p. 377.) 
whose slight foundations the Abbe de Vertot (Mcmoires de 
I' Academic dcs Inscriptions, tom. ii. p. 619—633.) has un- 
dermined, with profound respect, and consummate dexterity.) 
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€ H A p. ample was imitated by the remainder of the z^niU 

XXXVlli. . "^ , • . * . 

* BarbarianTj who, in' obedience to the victorious 
prelate, adored the cross which they had burnt, 
and burnt the id6ls which they had formerly 
adored *. The mind of Clovis was susceptible of 
transient fervour : he was exasperated by the pa- 
thetic tale^of the passion and death of Christ ; and, 
instead pf weighing the salutary consequences of 
that mysterious sacrifice, he exclaimed, with in- 
discreet fury, " Had I bsen present at the head 
" of my valiant Franks, I would have revenged 
*' his injuries !•" But the savage conqueror of 
Gaul was incapable of examining the proofs of a 
religion, which depends on the laborious inve^- 
gation of historic evidence, and speculative theo-* 
logy. He was still more incapable of feeling the 
mild influence of the gospel, which persuades and 
purifies the heart of a genuine convert. Hi^ am- 
bitious reign was a perpetual violation of moral 
and Christian duties; his hands were stained 
with blood, in peace as well as in war ; and, as 
soon as Clovis had dismissed a synod of the Galli- 
can church, he calmly assassinated allr-the princes 
of the Merovingian race \. Yet the king Of the 

Franks 

* Mitis depone culla, Sicamber : adofa quod incendisti, 
iocende quod adorasM. Greg. Tiiron. I. ii. c. jr. in tom. ii. 

p. 177. 

f Si ego ibidem cum Francig mcis fuissem, injurias eju» 
yindtcassem. This rash expression, which Gregory has pru* 
dently concealed, is celebrated by Fredegarius (Epitoro. c. 21. 
in torn. ii. p. 400.) Almoin (I. i.e. 16. in tom. iii. p. 40.) 
and the Chroniques de St. Denys f 1. i, c, 20. in tom* iii. p. 
i7i.) as an admirable effusion of Christian zeal. 

X Gregory (1. ii. c. 40^-45* in tom. ii. p. 183 — 185.) •f*^^ 
coolly relating the repeated crimes, and affected rcroorsc, of 

Clovi», 
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Franks miffht sincerely worship the Christian chap. 

o J r XXXVIII. 

God, as a Being more excellent and powerful than 
his national deities ; and the. signal deliverance 
and victory of Tolbiac encouraged Clovis to con- 
fide in the future protection of the Lord of Hosts. 
Martin, the most popular of the saints, had filled 
the Western world with the fame of those miracles, 
which were incessantly performed at his holy se- 
pulchre of Tours. His visible or invisible aid 
promoted the cause of a liberal and orthodox 
prince j and the profane remark of Clovis him- 
self, that 8ti Martin was an expensive friend *, 
need not be interpreted as the symptom of any 
permanent, or rational, scepticism. But earth, 
as well as heaven, rejoiced in the conversion of the 
Fiank^. On the memorable day, when Clovis 
ascended from the baptismal font, he alone, in 
the Christian world, deserved the name and pre- 
rogatives of a * Catholic king« The emperor 
Anastasius entertained some dangerous errors con- 
cerning the nature of the divine incarnation ; and 
the Barbarians of Italy, Africa, Spain, and Gaul, 
were involved in the Arian heresy. The eldest, 
or rather the only son of the chjurch, was ac- 
knowledged by the clergy as their lawful .sove- 
VoL. VI. Y reign, 

Clovis, concludes, perhaps undesignedly, with a lesson which, 
ambition will never hear : ** His ita transactis . . . obiit.*' 

* After the Gothic victory, Clovis made rich ofFetings to 
St Martin of Tours. Hi wished to redeem his war-horse by 
the gift of one hundred pieces cf gold ; but the enchanted 
steed could not move from the stable till the price of his te« 
demption had been doubled. This miracle provoked the king 
to exclaim, Vere l^, Martinus est bonus in auxilio, sed carus 
in ncgotio (Gesia Francorum, in, tom» i;. p. 554, 555.) 
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CHAP, reign, or glorious deliverer ; and the arms of 
,^t^ym^ Clovis were strenuously supported by the zeal and 

favour of the Catholic faction ♦. 
Submission Under the Roman empire, the Vi^alth and ju- 
risdiction of the bishops, their sacred character, 
and perpetual office ; their numerous dependents, 
A.^-' popular eloquence, and provincial assemblies, 
had rendered them always respectable, and some- 
times dangerous* Their influence was aug- 
mented with the progress of superstition, and the 
establishment of the French monarchy may, in 
some degree, be ascribed to the firm alliance of 
aiif hundred prelates, who reigned in the discon- 
tented, or independent cities of Gaul. The 
slight foundations of the Armorican republic had 
been repeatedly shaken, or overthrown ; but the 
same people still guarded their domestic freedom ; 
asserted the dignity of the RomaA name ; and 
bravely resisted the predatory inroads, and regular 
attacks of Clovis, who laboured to extend his 
conquests from the Seine to the Loire. Their 
successful opposition introduced an equal and 
honourable union. The Franks esteemed the va- 
lour of the Armoricanst> and the Armoricans 

were 

* Sec tlie cpistlc from pope Anastasius to the royal con- 
vert (in torn. iv. p. 50, 51.) Avitus, bishop of Vienna, ad- 
dressed Clovis on the same subject (p. 49.) and many of the 
Latin bishops would assure him of their joy and attachment. 

+ Instead of the A^»^v;c«?, an unknown people, who nov^ 
appear in the text of Procopjus, Hadrian de Valois has re- 
stored the proper name of the A^f^^etx^t ; and this easy cor- 
rerrtion has been almost universally approved. Yet an un* 
prejudiced reader would naturally suppose, that Procopius 
meant to describe a tribe of Germans in the alliance of Rome ; 
and not a confederacy of Gallic uticfiy which bad revoked 
from the empire. 
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were reconciled by the relidon of the Franks, chap. 

XXXVIIL 

The military force which had been stationed for 
the defence of Gaul, consisted of one hundred dif- 
ferent bands of cavalry or infantry ; and these 
troops, while they assumed the title and privileges 
of Roman soldiers, were renewed by an incessant 
supply of the Barbarian youth. The extreme for- 
tifications, and scattered fragments, of the em- 
pire, were still defended by their hopeless courage. 
But their retreat was intercepted, and their com- 
munication was impracticable: they were aban- 
doned by the Greek princes of Constantinople, and 
they piously disclaimed all connection with the 
Arian usurpers of Gaul. They accepted, without 
shame or reluctance, the generous capitulation, 
which was proposed by a Catholic hero ; and this 
spurious, or legitimate, progeny of the Roman 
legions, was distinguished in the succeeding age, 
by their arms, their ensigns, and their peculiar 
dress and institutions. But the national strength 
was increased by these powerful and voluntary ac- 
cessions ; and the neighbouring kingdoms dread- 
ed the numbers, as well as the spirit, of the 
Franks. The reduction of the Northern pro- 
vinces of Gaul, instead of being decided by the 
chance of a single combat, appears to have been 
slowly affected by the gradual operation of war 
and treaty j and Clovis jcquircd each object of 
his ambition, by such efforts^ or such conces- 
sions, as were adequate to its real value. Mis 
savage character, and the virtues of Henr^ IV. 
suggest the ^lost opposite ideas of human nature : 
yet some resemblance may be found in the situa- 

Y a - X tion 
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CHAP, tion of two princes, who conquered France by 
{^000y^^^ their valour, their policy, and the merits of a 

seasonable conversion *• 
The Bur- The kingdom of the Burgundians, which was 
gundian defined by the course of two Gallic rivers, the 
A-D.499* Saone and the Rhone, extended from the forest 
of Vosges to the Alps and the sea of Marseilles f- 
The sceptre was in the hands of Gundobald. 
That valiant and ambitious prince had reduced 
the number of royal condidates by the death of 
two brothers, one of whonl was the father of Clo- 
tilda I y but his imperfect prudence still permitted 
Godegesil, the youngest of his brothers, to possess 
the dependent principality of Geneva. The Arian 
monarch was justly alarmed by the satisfaction, 
and the hopes, which seemed to animate his 

clergy 

* This important digression of Procopius (de Bell. Go- 
thic. ]. i. c. 12. in torn. ii. p. 29^-36.) illustrates the origin 
of the French monarchy. Yet I must observe, 1 . That the 
Greek historian betrays an inexcusable ignorance of the geo- 
graphy of the West. 2. That these treaties and privileges, 
which should leave some lasting traces, are totally invisible 
in Gregory of Tours, the Salic lawsi 5tc. 

f Regnum circa Rhodanum aut Ararim cum provincia 
Massiliensi retioebant. Greg. Turon. 1. ii. c. 32. in torn. ii. 
p. 178. The province of MarseilleSi as far as the Durance, 
was afterwards ceded to the Ostrogoths ; and the signal ure; 
of twenty- five bishops are supposed to represent the kingdom 
of Burgundy, A. D. 519. (Concil. Epaon. in torn. iv. p. 
104,105.) Yet I would except Vindooissa. The bishop, 
who lived uader the Pagan Alemanni, would naturally resort 
to the synods of the next Christian kingdom. Mascou (in his 
four first annotations) has explained many circumstances re- 
lative to the Burgundian monarchy. 

X Mascou (Hist, of the Germans, xi. 10.) who very rea- 
sonably distrusts^ the testimony of Gregory^of Tours, has pro- 
duced a passage from Avitus (epist. v.) to prove that Gun- 
dobald affected to deplore the tragic event which hia subjects 
affected to applaud* 
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clergy and people, after the conversion of Clovis : chap. 

XXXVIII 

and Gundobald convened at Lyons an assembly of 
his bishops, to reconcile, if it were possible, their 
religious and political discontents. A vain con- 
ference was agitated between the two fections. 
The Arians upbraided the Catholics with the 
worship of three Gods : the Catholics defended 
their cause by theological distinctions ; and the 
usual arguments, objections, and replies, were 
reverberated with obstinate clamour ; till the 
king revealed his secret apprehensions, by an 
abrupt but decisive question, which he addressed 
to the orthodox bishops : " If you truly profess 
" the Christian religion, why do you not restrain 
•* the king of the Franks? He has declared war 
** against me, and forms alliances with my ene- 
** mies for my destruction. A sanguinary and 
** covetous mind is not the symptom of a sincere 
** conversion : let him shew his faith by his 
** works.** The answer of Avitus, bishop of 
Vienna, who spoke in the name of his brethren, 
was delivered with the voice and countenance of 
an angel : " We are ignorant of the motives and- 
intentions of the king of the Franks : but we 
are taught by scripture, that the kingdoms 
** which abandon the divine law, are frequently 
" subverted ; and that enemies will arise on every 
side against those who have made God their 
enemy. Return, with thy people, to the law 
** of God, and he will give peace and security to 
'* thy dominions." The lung of Burgundy, who 
was not prepared to accept the condition, which 
the Catholics considered as essential to the treaty, 

Y 3 delayed 
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CHAP, delayed and dismissed the ecclesiastical conference ; 

XXXVIH • , 

■ after reproaching his bishops, that Clovis, their 
friend and proselyte, had privately tempted the 
allegiance of his brother ♦. 
Victory of The allegiance of his brother was already se* 
a.dTJoo. duced } and the obedience of Codegesil, who 
' joined the royal standard with the troops of Ge- 

neva, more effectually promoted the success of 
the.cohspiracy.i While the Franks and Burgun^ 
dians contended with equal valour, his season* 
able desertion decided the event of the battle ; 
and as Gundobald was faintly supported by the 
disaffected Gauls, he yielded to the arms of Clo- 
vis, and hastily retreated from the field, which 
appears to have been situate between Langres 
and Dijon. He distrusted the strength of Dijon, 
a quadrangular fortress, encompassed by two ri- 
vers, and by a wall thirty fegt high, and fifteen 
thick, with four gates, and thirty-three towers t • 
he abandoned to the pursuit of Clovis the im- 
portant cities of Lyons and Vienna ; and Gundo- 
bald still fled with precipitation, till he had 
reached Avignon, at t;he distance of two hundred 
?md fifty miles from the field of buttle, A long 

siege, 

* Sec the original conference (in torn. iv. p. 99— 102«) 
Avitus, the principal actor, and probably the Bccrctary of the 
meeting, was bishop of Vienna. A short account of his per- 
son and works may be found in Dupin (fiibliotheqtte £ccle- 
fiiflstique, torn. v. p. 5— loO 

t Gregory of Tours (1. iii. c* 19. in torn. ii. p. 197.) in- 
' dulges his genius, or rather transcribes some roore eloquent 
writer, in the description of Dijon ; a castict which already 
deserved the title of a city. It depended on the bishops of 
Langres tijl the twelfth century, and afterwards became the 
i:apital of the dukes of Burgundy. Longuernci Descriptio« 
if U ^>ancey part i. p. 280. 



XXXVIII. 
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dege, and an artful negociation, admonished the ^J^^^}^; 
king of the Franks of the danger and difficulty of 
his enterprise. He imposed a tribute on the Bur- 
gundian prince, compelled him to pardon and 
reward his brother's treachery, and proudly re- 
turned to his own dominions, with the spoils and 
captives of the southern provinces. This splen- 
did triumph was soon clouded by the intelligence, 
that Gundobald had violated his recent obliga- 
tions, and that the unfortunate Godegesil, who 
was left at Vienna with a garrison of fiv^ thou- 
sand Franks *, had been besieged, surprised, and 
massacred, by his inhuman brother. Such an 
outrage might have exasperated the patience of 
the most peaceful sovereign ; yet the conqueror 
of Gaul dissembled the injury, released the tri- 
bute, and accepted the alliance, and military 
service, of the king of Burgundy. Clovis, no 
longer possessed these advantages which had as- 
sured the success of the preceding war ; and his 
rival, instructed by adversity, had found new re- 
sources in the aflPections of his peo|rfe. The 
Gauls or Romans applauded the mild and impar- 
tial laws of Gundobald, which almost raised them 
to the same level /with their conquerors. The 
bishops were reconciled, and flattered, by the 
hopes, which he artfully suggested, of his ap- 
proaching conversion ; and though he eluded their 

Y 4 accom- 

* TbeEpitomizerofGrrgonr of Tours (in torn. ii. p. 401.) 
has supplied this number of Franks ; but he rashly supposes 
that they were cue in pieces by Gundobald. The prudent 
Burgundian spared the soldiers qf Clovisi sud sent these cap- 
tives to the king of the Visigoths, who settled them in the 
territory of Thoulouse. 
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CHAP, accomplishment to the last moment of his life* 

XXXVIII. , 

\^^0^Y^ his moderation secured the peace, and suspended 

the ruin of the kingdom of Burgundy *• 
Final con- J am impati«nt to pursiie the final ruin of that 

quest of , * * 

Burgundy lungdom, whlch was accomplished under, the 
Frajiks, reign of Sigismond, the son of Gundobald. The 
A. D.532. Catholic Sigismond, has acquired the honours of 
a sajnt and martyr t ; but the hands of the royal 
saint were stained with the blood of his innocent 
son, whom he inhumanly sacrificed to the pride 
and resentment of a stepmother. He soon dis- 
covered his error, and bewailed the irreparable 
loss. While Sigismond embraced the corpse of 
the unfortunate youth, he received a severe ad- 
monition from one of his attendants : ^^ It is not 
his situation, O king! it is thine which de- 
serves pity and lamentation.*' The reproaches 
of a guilty conscience were alleviated, however, 
by his liberal donations to the monastery of Agau- 
num, or St. Maurice, in Vallais ; which he him- 
self had founded in honour of the imaginary mar- 
tyrs of the Thebaean legion J. A full chorus of 

perpetual 

* In thit Burgundian war I have followed Gregory of 
Tours (1. ii. c. 32, 33. in torn. ii. p. 178, 179.) whose nar- 
rative appears so incoropatiblt with that of Procopius (de 
Bell. Goth. ]. i. c. 12. in torn. ii. p. 31, 32.) that some cri- 
tics have supposed tiu9 different wars. The Abb^ Dubos 
(Hist. Critique, %c. torn. ii. p. 126 — 162.) has distinctly re- 
presented the causes and the evetits. 

• f See his life or legend (in torn. iii. p. 402.) A martyr I 
bow strangely has that word been distorted from its origisal 
sense of a common witness. St Sigismond was remarkable 
for the cure of fevers. 

X Before the end of the 6fth century, the church of St. 
Maurice, and his Thebaean legion, had rendered Agaunum a 
place of devout pilgrimage. A promiscuous community of 

both 
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peqjetual psalmody was instituted by the pious CHi%p- 
king ; he assiduously practised the austere devo- 
tion of the monks ; and it was his humble prayer, 
that Heaven would inflict in this world the pu- 
nishment of his sins. His prayer was heard ; the 
avengers were at hand ; and the provinces of Bar- 
gundy were overwhelmed by an army of victo- 
rious Franks. After the event of an unsuccessful 
battle,. Sigismond, who wished to protract his 
life that he might prolong his penance, con- 
cealed himself in the desert in a religious habit, 
till he was discovered and betrayed by his sub- 
j,ects, who solicited the favour of their new mas- 
ters. The captive monarch, with his wife and 
tv/o children, were transported to Orleans, and 
buried alive in a deep well, by the stem com- 
mand of the sons of Clovis ; whose cruelty might 
derive some excuse from the maxims and exam- 
pies of their barbarous age. Their ambition, 
which urged them to atchieve the conquest of 
Burgundy, was inflamed, or disguised, by filial 
piety : and Clotilda, whose sanctity did not con- 
sist in the forgiveness of injuries, pressed them to 
revenge her father's death on the family of his 
assassin. The rebellious Burgundians, for they at- 
tempted to break their chains, were still permit- 
ted to enjoy their national laws under the obliga- 
tion of tribute and military service ; and the Me- 
rovingian 

both sexes had introduced some deeds of darkness, which 
were abolished (A. D. 515.) by the regular monastery of 
Sigismond. Within fifty years, his angels of light made a 
nocturnal sally to murder their bishop, and his clergy. Sec 
in the Bibliotheque Raisonnee (torn, xxxvi. p. 435 — 43^-^ ^^'^ 
furious remaik of a learned librarian of Geneva. 
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xxx^ ^' ^'^v^^g*?^^ princes peaceably reigned over a king^t 
^^^■y^^^^ dom, whose glory and greatness had been first 

overthrown by the arms of Clovis *. 
The Gothic xhc first victory of Clovis had insulted the ho- 
A, D. 50;. nour of the Goths. They viewed his rapid pro- 
gress with jealousy and terror ; and the youthful 
fame of Alaric was oppressed by the more potent 
genius of his rival. Some disputes inevitably 
arose on the edge of their contiguous dominions j 
and after the delays of fruitless negociation, a per- 
sonal interview of the two kings was proposed 
and ' arcepttd.- This conference of Clovis and 
Alaric was held in a small island of the Loire, 
near Amboise. They embraced, familiarly con- 
versed, and feasted together ; and separated with 
the warmest professions of peace, apd brotherly 
love. But their apparent conf.dence concealed 
a dark suspicion of hostile and treacherous de- 
signs ; and their mutual complaints solicited, 
eluded, and disclaimed, a final arbitration. At 
Paris, which he already considered as his royal 
seat, Clovis declared to an assembly of the princes 
and warriors, the pretence, and the motive, of 
a Gothic war. *' It grieves me to see that ^ the 
" Arians still possess the fairest portion of Gaul. 
" Let us march against them with the aid of 
" God ; and, having vanquished the heretics, we 
*' will possess, and divide, their fertile pro- 

" vinces." 

* Marius, bishop of Avenche (Chron, in torn. ii. p. 15.) 
lias marked the autheotic dates, and Gregory of Tours (1. iii. 
c. 5, 6. in torn. ii. p. 1889 189O has expressed the princi* 
pal facts of the life of Sigismond, and the conquest of Bur- 
gundy. Procopius (in torn. ii. p. 34.) and Agathias (in torn. 
ii. p. 49.) shew their remote and imperfect knowledge. 
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^* viiices */' The Franks, who were . inspired by c h a p. 
hereditary valour and recent zeal, applauded the 
generous design of their monarch ;. expressed 
.their- resolution to conquer or die, . .since death 
and conq[\iest would be equally profitable ; and 
solemnly protested that they should never- shave 
their beards, till victory would absolve them from 
that inconvenient vow. The enterprise was pro- 
moted by the public, or private, exhortations of 
Clotilda. She reminded her husband, how ef- 
fectually some pious foundation would propitiate 
the Deity, and his servants j and the Christian 
hero, darting his battle<axe with a skilful and 
nervous hand, " Th'ere (said he,) on that spot 
*' where my Franciscaf shall fall, will I erect a 
♦* church in honour of the holy apostles." This 
ostentatious piety confirmed and justified the at- 
tachment of the Catholics, with whom he secretly 
corresponded ; and their devout wishes were gra- 
dually ripened into a formidable conspiracy. The 
people of Aquitain was alarmed by the indiscreet 
reproaches of their Gothic tyrants, who justly ac- 
cused them of preferring th^ dominion of the 

Franks -, 

* Gregory of Tours (1. ii. c. 37. in torn. ii. p. i8i.) in- 
serts the short but persua&ive fipecch of Clovis. Valde qio- 
lc6te fero, quod hi Ariani parttm teneant Galliarum (the 
author of the Gcsta Francorum, in ton), ii. p. 553* adds the 
precious epithet of optimam) eamus cum Dei adjutorio, et, 
fiuperatis ets, redigamus terram in ditionem nostranu 

-|- Tunc rex projecit a se in directum Bipeonem suam quod 
est Francisca, &c. (Gcsta Franc, in torn, ii, p. 554.) The 
foriOf and use, of this weapon, are clearly described by Pro- 
^opius (in torn. ii. p. 37.} Examples of its national ap* 
pdlation in Latin and French may be found in the Glossary 
of Ducange, and the large Dictionnaire de Trcvoux. 
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CHAP. Franks ; and their zealous adherent Quintianus, 

XXXVIII. , T**" . • 

' bishop of Rodez •, preached more forcibly in his 
exile than in his diocese. To resist these foreign 
and domestic enemies, who were fortified by the 
alliance of the Burgundians, Alaric collected his 
troops, far more numerous than the military 
powers of Clovis. The Visigoths resumed the 
exercise of arms, which they had neglected in a 
long and luxurious peace t • a select band of va- 
liant and robust slaves attended their nlasters to 
the field | ; and the cities of Gaul were com-' 
pelled to furnish their doubtful and reluctant aid. 
Theodoric, king of the Ostrogoths, who reigned 
in Italy, had laboured to maintain the tranquil- 
lity of Gaul ; and he assumed, or affected for that 
purpose, the impartial character of a mediator. 
But the sagacious monarch dreaded the rising 
empire of Clovis, and he was firmly engaged to 
support the national and religious cause of the 
Goths. 

The 

* It is singular enough, that some important and authentic 
facts should be found in a life of Quintianus, composed io 
rhyme in the old Patois of Rouergue (Dubos, Hist. Cri- 
tique» &c. torn. ii^p. 179O 

f Quamvis fortitudini vestrse confidentiam tribuat paren- 
turn vestrorum innumerabilts multitudo; quamvis Attilam 
potentem reminiscamini Visigotharum viribus indinatum; 
tamen quia populorum fcrocia corda longa pace mollescunt, 
cavete subito in alcam mittere, quos constat tantis tempo- 
ribus exercitia non habere. Such waa (he Mlutary, but fruit- 
less, advice of peace, of reason, and of Theodoric (Caasiodor. 
1. iii. ep. 2.) 

X Montesquieu (Esprit des Loix, 1. xv. c. 14.) mentioos 
and approves the law of the Visigoths (1. ix. til. 2. in torn, 
iv. p. 425.) which obliged all masters to aimi and aendy or 
lead, into the fieldi a tenth of their alaves. 
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The accidental, or artificial, prodigies, which chap. 

. . o ' XXXVIIL 

adorned the expedition of Clovis, were accepted, u-^y**^ 
by a superstitious age, as the manifest declaration ^'^'^'?y ^ 
of the Divine favour. He marched from Paris; a. 1x50-. 
and as he proceeded with decent reverence 
through the holy diocese of Tours, his aiixiety 
tempted him to consult the shrine of St. Mar- 
tin, the sanctuary, and the oracle of Gaul. His 
messengers were instructed to remark the words 
.of the Psalm, which should happen to be chaunt- 
ed at the precise moment when they entered the * 
church. Those words most fortunately expressed 
the valour and victory of the champions of Hea- 
ven, and the application was easily transferred to 
the new Joshua, the new Gideon, who went forth 
to battle against the enemies of the Lord*. 
Orleans secured to the Franks a bridge on the 
Loire ; but at the distance of forty miles from 
Poitiers, their progress was intercepted by an ex- 
traordinary swell of the river Vigenna, or Vienne ; 
and the opposite banks were covered by the 
encampment of the Visigoths. Delay must be 
always dangerous to Barbarians, who consume 
the country through which they march ; and had 
Clovis possessed leisure and materials, it might 

have 

* This mode of divination » by accepting as an omen the 
first sacred words, which in particular circumstances should 
be presented to the eye or ear, was derived from the Pagans ; 
and the Psalter, or Bible, was substituted to the Poems of 
Homer and Virgil. From the fourth to the faurteenth century, 
these sortes sanctorum, as they are stiled, were repeatedly con- 
demned by the decrees of councils, and repeatedly practised by 
kings, bishops, and saints. See a curious dissertation of the 
Abbe du Resnef, in the Memoires de 1' Academic, torn. xix. 
p. 287— 310)- 
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CHAP, have been impracticable to construct a bridge, or 
" to force a passage, in the face of a superior enemj'. 
But the affectionate peasants, who were impatient 
to welcome their deliverer, could easily betray 
some unknown, or unguarded, ford: the merit 
of the discovery was enhanced by the useful in- 
terposition of fraud or fiction ; and a white hart, 
of singular size and beauty, appeared to guide 
and animate the march of the Catholic army. 
The counsels of the Visigoths were irresolute and 
distracted. A crowd of impatient warriors, pre- 
sumptuous in their strength, and disdaining to 
fly before the robbers of Germany, excited Ala- 
ric to assert in arras the name and blood of the 
conqueror of Rome. The advice of the graver 
chieftains pressed him to elude the first ardour 
of the Franks ; and to expect, in the southern 
provinces of Gaul, the veteran and victorious 
Ostrogoths, whom the king of Italy had already 
sent to his assistance. The decisive moments 
were wasted in idle deliberation ; the Goths too 
hastily abandoned, perhaps, an ad\'antageous post ; 
and the opportunity of a secure retreat was lost 
by their slow and disorderly motions. After Clo- 
vis had passed the ford, as it is still named, of the 
Hart, he advanced with bold and hasty steps to 
prevent the escape of the enemy. His nocturnal 
march \yas directed by a flaming meteor, suspend- 
ed in the air above the cathedi*al of Poitiers ; and 
this signal, which might be previously concerted 
with the orthodox successor of St. Hilary, was 
compared to the column of fire that guided the 

Israelites 
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Israelites in the desert. At the third hour of the chap. 

XXXVIII 

day, about ten miles beyond Poitiers, Clevis 
overtook, and instantly attacked, the Gothic 
army ; whose defeat was already prepared by ter- 
ror and confusion. Yet they rallied in their ex- 
treme distress, and the martial youths, who had 
clamorously demanded the battle, refused to 
survive the ignominy of flight. The two kings 
encountered each other in single combat. Alaric 
fell by the hand of his rival ; and 4he victorious 
Frank w^ saved by the goodness of his cuirass, 
and the vigour of his horse, from the spears of 
two desperate Goths, who furiously rode against ' 

him, to revenge the death of their sovereign. 
The vague expression of a mountain of the slain, 
serves to indicate a cruel, though indefinite 
slaughter ; but Gregory has carefully observed, 
that hi$ valiant countryman Apollinaris, the son 
of Sidonius, lost his life at the head of the nobles 
of Auvergne. Perhaps these suspected Catholics 
had been maliciously exposed to the blind assault 
of the enemy ; and perhaps the influence of reli- 
gion was superseded by personal attachment, or 
military honour *. 

Such is the empire of Fortune (if we may still Conquest of 
disguise our ignorance under that popular name,) thT^rlnkl I 

that ^i^'iog! j 

• After correcting the text,, or excusing the mistake of • | 

Procopios, who places the defeat of Alaric near Caroassiune, 

we may conchide, from the evideace of Gregory, FortunatiHy j 

and the author of the Gesta Francorum, that the battle was 
fought in canapo Vocladensi, on the banks of the Clain, about 
ten miles to the south of Poitiers. Clovis undertook an<i 
attacked the Visigoths near Vivonne, and the victory wa» 
decided near a village still named Champagne St. Hilare. 
See the Dissertations of the Abbe le Boeuf, torn. i. p. 304— 



y 
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CHAP, that it is almost equally difficult to foresee the 
^ events ot war, or to explain their various con- 
sequences* A bloody and complete victory has 
sometimes yielded no more than the possession of 
the field ; and the loss of ten thousand men has 
sometimes been sufficient to destroy, in a single 
day, the work of ages. The decisive battle of 
Poitiers was followed by the conque^t of Aqui- 
tain. Alaric had left behind him an infant son, 
a bastard competitor, factious nobles, and a dis- 
loyal people ; and the remaining forces of the 
Goths were oppressed by the general consterna- 
tion, or opposed to each other in civil discord. 
The victorious king of the Franks proceeded 
without delay to the siege of Angoulemc. At 
the: sound of his trumpets the walls of the city 
imitated the example of Jericho, and instantly 
fell to the ground ; a splendid miracle, which 
may be reduced to the supposition, that some 
clerical engineers had secretly undermined the 
foundations of the rampart *. At Bordeaux, 
which had submitted without resistance, Clevis 
established his winter quarters ; and ,his prudent 
ceconomy transported from Thoulouse the royal 
treasures, which were deposited in the capital of 
the monarchy. The conqueror penetrated as far 
as the confines of Spain f ; restored the honours 

of 

« 

* Augoulcmo is in tbe road from Poitiers to Bordeaux : 
and although Gregory delays tbe siege, I can more readily 
believe that he confounded ttie order of history, than that 
Clovis neglected the rules of war. 

t Pyrenxos nooutes usque Pa pinianuoi subjecit ; it the ex« 
pression of Rorico, which betiaf s his recent date : since Per- 
pignan did not exibt before the tenth century (Marca Hispa- 

nica. 



I 
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of the Catholic church; fixed in Aquitain a chap. 
colony of Franks * ; and delegated to his lieu- 
tenants the easy task of subduing^ or extirpa- 
ting, the nation of the Visigoths* But the Visi« 
gt>ths were protected by the wise and' powerful 
monarch of Italy*. While the balance was stiU 
equal) Theodoric had perhaps delayed the march 
^f the Ostrogoths ; but their strenuous efforts sue* 
cessfully resisted the ambition of Clovis ; and the 
army of the Franks, and their Burgundian allies, 
was cdmpelled to raise the siege of Aries, with the 
loss, as it is said, of thirty thousand men* These 
vicissitudes inclined the fierce spirit of Clovis to 
acquiesce in an advantageous treaty of peace » 
The Visigoths were suffered to retain the posses- 
sion of Septimania, a narrow tract of sea-coast, 
from the Rhone to the- Pyrenees ; but the ample 
province of Aquitain, from those mountains to the 
Loire, was indissolubly united to the kingdom of 
France t» 

After 

laiea, p. 4^8.) This florid and fabulous writer (perhaps a 
monk of Amiena. See the Abb^ le Bceufy Mem. de PAcade* 
mie, torn* xvii. p^ 228—245.) relates, in the alltgorkal cha- 
racter of a shepherd, the general history of his countrymeil 
the Franks, but his narrative ends with the death of Clovis. 

* The author of the Gesta Francomm positively affirms, 
that Glovis fixed a body of Franks in the Saintonge and 
Bourdclois \ aod he is not injudiciously followed by Rorico, 
<4ectos miletes, atque fortissimos, cum parvulis, atque mulieri^ 
bus. Yet it should seem that they soon mingled with the 
Komans of Aquitain, till Charlemagne introduced a more no* 
merous and powerful colony (Dubos Hist. Critique, torn, ii* 
p. 215.) 

f In the composition of the Gothic war, J have used the 

"following materials, with due regard to their unequal valuer 

Four epistles from Theodoric king of Italy (Cassiodor. K iii. 

epist. 1—4. in torn. iv. p. ^-^5.) Procopius (de BclL Goth^ 

VoLVI. Z hi. 
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xxxvni ^^^ *^ success of the Gothic war, Clovis ac- 
U^^-v^iO cepted the honours of the Roman consulship. 
ofTio^^ The emperor Anastasius ambitiously bestowed on 
A. D.jio. the most powerful rival of Theodoric, the title 
and enagns of that eminent dignity ; yet, from 
some unknown cause, the name of Clovis has 
not been inscribed^ in the Fasti either of the East 
•or. West *f On the solemn day, the monarch 
of Gaul, placing a diadem on his head» was in- 
vested in the church of St Martin, with a purple 
tunic and mantle. From thence he proceeded 
on horseback to the cathedral of Tours ; and, as 
be passed through the streets, profusely scattered, 
with his own hand, a donative of gold and ^Iver 
to the joyful multitude, who incessantly repeated 
their acclamations of Consul and Augustus. The 
actual, or legal, authority of Clovis, could not 
receive any new accessions from the consular 
. dignity. It was a name, a shadow, an empty pa- 
geant ; and if the conqueror had been instructed 

to 

1. u c. 12. in tool. ii. p, 32, 33.) Gregory of Touts (I. ii« o 
35» 369 37. in toni. ii. p. iSi-^183.) Jornandes (de Reb. 
Geticis, c. 58. in torn. ii. p. 28.) Fortunatus (in Vit. St Hi- 
1arii» ia torn, iii, p. 380.) Isidore (in Chron. Goth, in torn, 
ii. p. 702.) the Epitome of Gregory of Tours (in torn. ii. p. 
40X.) the author of the Gesta Francorum (in torn. ii. p. SS^ir' 
555.) the Fragments of Fredegarius (in torn. \u p. 463.) 
Aimoin (I. i. c. 20. in torn. iii. p. 419 42.) and Rorico (1. iv« 
in torn. iii. p. 14—19.) 

* The FmsH of Italy would naturally reject a consul, the 
•enemy, of their sovereign ; but any ingenious hypothesis chat 
might 'explain the silence of Constantinople and £g7pt (the 
Chronicle of Marcellinus, and the Paschaly) is overturned by 
the similar silence of Marius bishop of Avenche, who compo- 
sed hia Fasti in the kingdpm of Burgundy. If the evidence 
of Gregory of Tours vrere less weighty and positive (U iii* c. 
38. in torn, ii, p. 183.) I could believe that Clovis, like 
Odoacer, received the lasting title and honours ot Patrkups 
(Pagi CriticSf tota. ii. p. 474. 492.) 
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to claim the ancient prerogatives of that high office, ^^^f^' 
they must have expired with the period of its an- i^^^-y-i^ 
nual duration. But the Romans were disposed to 
revere, in the person of their master, that antique 
title, which the emperors condescended cC assume : 
the Barbarian himself seemed to contract a sacred 
obligation to respect the majesty of the republic ; 
and the successors of Theodosius, by soliciting his 
friendship, tacitly forgave, and almost ratified, the 
usurpation of Gaul. 

Twenty-five years after the death of Clovius, Final e»ub- 
this important concession was more tormally de- the French 
clared, in a treaty between his sons, and the em- ^JJ"^^"* 
pcror Justinian. The Ostrogoths of Italy, un- A.D.536. 
able to defend their distant acquisitions, had re- 
signed to the Franks the cities of Aries and Mar-, 
seilles : of Arles» still adorned with the seat of 
a Praetorian Praefect, and of Marseilles, enriched 
by the advantages of trade and navigation*. 
This transaction was confirmed by the Imperial 
authority : and Justinian, generously yielding to 
the Fra^s the sovereignty of the countries beyond 
the Alps, which they already possessed, absolved 
the provincials from their allegiance ; and estab-^ 
lished on a more hwful, though not nu>re so« 
lid, foundation, the throne of the Merovingians f. 

From 

* Under the Merovingian kings, Marseilles stiH imported 
from the Eas^ pap^r^ wine, oil, linen, silk^ precious stones, 
spices, &c. The Gauls, or Franks, traded to Syria, ynd the 
Syrians were established in Gaul. See M. de Guigncs, Mem. 
de I'Academie, torn, xxxvii. p. 471 — 475. 

* Otf y*^ v«Ti Ar«vr0 r^^AMcf ivfrm nr^tiXti KixrnHut ^^etV" 
ytf fin ru mur$x^»f^^ t# t^yft^irf^tiyiTtt^r^ mro yi, 

Z 2 Thit 
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CHAP. From that aera, they enjoyed the right of cele-» 
' bratkig^ at Aries, the games of the Circus ; and 



by a singular privilege, which was denied even 
VI . to the Persian monarch, the gold coin, impressed 

with their tiame and image, obtained a legal 
currency in the empire *• A Greek historian of 
chat age has praised the private and public vir- 
tues of the Franks, with a partial enthusiasm, 
which cannot be sufficiently justified' by their do- 
mestic annals t< He celebrates their politeness 
and urbanity, their regular government, and 
orthodox religion ; and boldly asserts, that these 
Barbarians cpuld be distinguished only by their 
dress and language from the subjects of Rome* 
Perhaps the Franks already displayed the social 
disposition, and lively graces, which in every* 
age have disguised their vices, and sometimes 
concealed their intrinsic merit. . Perhaps Aga« 

tbias. 

This strong d^ecUration of Frocopius (de Bell. Gothic. I. iii. 
cap. 33. in toou ii, pu 41*) would almost suffice to justify the 
Abb^ Dubos. 

* The Franks^ who probably used the mints of Treves, 
Lyons, and Aries, imitated the coinage of the Roman emper- 
ori of seventy- two soli'di^ or pieceSi to the pound of gold. 
But as the Franks established only a decuple proportion of 
gold and silver^ ten shillings -will be a sufficient valuation of 
their solidus.of gold. It was the common standard of the 
Barbaric fines, and contained forty denarii ^ or silver threepen- 
ces. Twelve of these denarii made a /oUdw^ or shilling, the 
twentieth part of the ponderal and numeral //vr^t or pound of 
• silver, which has been so strangely reduced in modern France. 
See ie Bhno Traite |Iistorique dcs Monooyes de France, p. 

37— 43» *^ . .. ' . . 

f Agatbiast in torn. ii. p. 47. Gregory of Tours exhibits 

a very different picture. Perhaps it would not be easy, with- ' 
in the same historical space* to find more vice and less virtue. 
We are continually shocked by the union of savage ind cor- 
rupt manners. 
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« 

thias, and the Greeks, were dazzled by the rapid ^^^f{^ 
progress of their atms, and the splendor of their ^^-y^O 
empire. JSince the conquest of Burgundy, Gaul, 
except the Gothic province of Septimania, was 
subject, in its whole extent, to the sons of Clovis. 
They had extinguished the German kingdom of 
Thuringia, and their vague dominion penetrated 
beyond the Rhine, into the heart of their native' 
forests. The Alemanni, and Bavarians, who had 
occupied the Roman provinces of Rhsetia and No- 
ricum, to the south of the Danube, confesss^d them- 
selves the humble vassals of the Franks ; and the 
feeble barrier of the Alps was incapable of resisting 
their ambition. When the last survivor of the sons 
of Clovis united the inheritance and conquests of 
the Merovingians, his kingdom extended far be- 
yond the limits of modern France.^ Tet modern 
JFrance, such has been the progress of arts and 
policy, far surpasses in wealth, populousness, and 
power, the spacious but savage realms of Clotaire 
.or Dagobert *. 

The Franks, or French, are the only people of P»i>ti«i 
Europe, who can deduce a perpetual succession teriyr 
from the conquerors of the Western empire. But 
their conquest of Gaul was followed by ten cen- 
turies of anarchy, and ignorance. On the re- 
vival of learning, the students who had been 
formed in the schools of Athens and Rome, dis- 
dained their Barbarian ancestors} and a long 

Z 3 period 

* M. de Foncemagne hat traced^ in a correct and elegant 
dtnertation (Mem. de PAcademie, torn viii. p. S^S'^S^^) 
the exunt and limitt of the French mooarthy. 
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CHAP, period elapsed before patient labour could pro* 
vide the requisite materials to satisfy^ or rather 
to excite, the curiosity of more enlightened 
times *. At length the eye of criticism and phi* 
losophy \7as directed to the- antiquities of France; 
but even the philosophers have been tainted by the 
contagion of prejudice and passion. The mcst 
extreme and exclusive systems of the personal 
servitude of the Gauls, or of their voluntary and 
equal alliance with the Franks, have been rashly 
conceived and obstinately defended : and the in- 
temperate disputants have accused each other of 
conspiring agdnst the perogative of the crown, 
the dignity of the nobles, or the freedom of the 
people. Yet the sharp conflict has usefully exer- 
cised the adverse powers of learning and genius ; 
and each antagonist, alternately vanquished and 
victorious, has extirpated some ancient errors, 
and established, some interesting truths. An im- 
partial stranger^ instr^icted by their discoveries, 
their disputes, and even their faults, may de-. 
scribe, from the same original materials, the state 
of the Roman proyincialS| after Gaul had sub- 
mitted 

* The Abb^ Dubos (Hietoire Critique^ topa. i. p. S9— -36.} 
has truly and agreeably represented the slew progress of these 
studies ; and he observes, that Gregory off Tours was only 
once printed before the year i j6o« According to the com- 
plaint of Heincccius (Opera, torn. iii. Syiloge iii* p. 2489 Sec.) 
Germany received with indifference and contempt the codes of 
Barbaric laws, ^hich were published by Heroldus, Linden- 
brogius, &c. At present those laws (as far as they relate to 
Gaul,) the history of Gregory of Tours^ and all the roonu« 
ments of the Merovingian race, appear in a pure and perfect 
state, in the first four volumes of the historians of France. 
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mitted to the arms and laws of the Merovindan chap. 
, . ^ ^ xxxvni. 

kings *. s--^V>^ 

/the rudest, or the most servile, condition of Laws of the 

human society, is regulated however by some ^«^"**»'- 

fixed and general rules. When Tacitus purveyed 
the primitive simplicity of the Germans, he dis- 
covered some permanent maxim3, or customs, of 
public and private life, which were preserved by >y 
faithful tradition, till the introduction of the arc 
of writing, and of the Latin tongue f. Before 
the election of the Merovingian kings, the most 
powerful tribe, or nation, of the Franks, ap- 
pointed four venerable chieftains to compose the 
Salic laws | ; and their labours were examined 
and approved in three successive assemblies of the 
people. After ihe baptism of Clovis, he re- 

X Z 4 formed 

* In the space of thirty years (1728 — 1765) this interest- 
ing subject has been agitated by the free spirit of the Count 
de Boulainvilliers (Memoires Historiques sur TEtat de la 
France, particularly torn. i. p. 15 — 49. ;) the learned ingenu- 
ity of the Abbe Dubos (Histoire Critique de l*'£tabli8seroent 
de la Mooarchie Francoise dans les Gauls, 2 vols, in 410. ; 
the comprehensive genius of the president de Montesquieu 
(Esprit des Loix, pafticulatly L xxviii. xxx. xxxi.;) and the 
good sense and diligence of the Abbe de Mably (Observa- 
tions sur PHistoire de France, 2 vols. 1 2mo. 

f I have derived much instruction from two learned works 
of Heiaeccius, the History and the Elements of the Germanic 
law/ In a judicious preface to the Elements^ he considers, and 
tries to excuse, the defects of that barbarous jurisprudence. 

X Latin appears to have been th'e original language of the 
Salic law. It was probably composed in the beginning of ' 

the fifth century, before the aera.(A. D. 421.) of the real or 
fabulous Pharamond. The preface mentions the four Cantons 
which produced the four legislators; and many provinces, 
Fraoconia, Saxony, Haoover, Brabant, &c.have claimed them 
as their own. See as excellent Dissertation of Heineccius, 
de Lege Salic^i torn. iii. Sylloge iii. p. 247—- 267. 
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xxxyTii '^'^^^ several articles that appeared incompatU 
ble with Christianity : tlie Salic law was a^ain 
amended by \d% sons ; and at length, under the 
reign of Dagobert, the coie was revised and pro- 
mulgated in its actual form, one hundred years 
after the establishment of the French monarchy. 
Within the same period, the customs of the Ripua^ 
rians were transcribed and published } and Char- 
lemagne faimself, the legislator of his age and 
country, has accu^'ately studied the h¥9 national 
laws, which still prevailed among the Franks *• 
The same care was extended to their vassals ; and 
the rude institutions of the Alemanni and BaiM- 
rians were diligently compiled and ratified by the 
supreme authority of the Merovingian kings. 
The Visigoths and Burgundiansy whose conquests 
in Gaul preceded those of the Franks, shewed less 
impatience to attain one of the principal benefits 
of civilised society. Euric was the first of the 
Gothic princes who expressed in writing the man- 
ners and customs of his people ; and the compo- 
sition of the Burgundian laws was a measure of 
policy rather ths^n of justice; to alleviate the 
yoke, and regain the affections, of their Gallic 
subjects f. Thus, by a singular coincidence^ the 

' Germans 

* £gjnhird» in Vit. Caroli Magnii c* 29. in torn. ▼• p. 
100. By thcfc two lawft, most critics onderstaod the Sake 
and the Ripuarian. I'he former extended from the Carbo- 
narian forest to the Loire (torn. ir. p. 151O and the latter 
might be obeyed from tlie same foreat to the Rhine (torn, iv, 

p. 2Z2^) 

f Consult the ancient and modem prefaces of the seTeral 
Q^lftB'f ID the fourth vplumt of the Historians of France^ 

The 
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Germans framed their artles institutions, at a ?"^,^: 
time when the elaborate system of Roman juris- 
prudence was finally consummated. In the Salic 
laws, and the Pandects of Justinian, we may 
compare the ^first rodiments, and the full matu« 
rity, of civil wisdom-; and whatever prejudices 
may be suggested in favour of Barbarism, our 
calmer reflections will ascribe to the Romans the 
superior advantages, not only of science and rea- 
son, but of humanity and justice. Yet the laws 
of the Barbarians were adapted to their wants and 
desires, their occupations, iaind their capacity ; and 
they all contribute to preserve the peace, and 
promote the improvements, of the society for 
whose use they were originally established. The 
Merovingians, inttead of imposing an uniform 
rule of conduct on their various subjects, per- 
mitted each people, and eaoh family of thar 
empire, freely to enjoy their domestic institu- 
tions * i nor were the Romans excluded from the 
common benefits of this legal toleration f. The 

children 

The original prologue to the Salic law expresses though (in 
a foreign dialect) the genuine spirit of the Franks, more for- 
cibly than the ten books of Gregory of Tours. 

* The Ripuariao taur dedarefr^ and defines* this indulgence 
in favour,of the plaintiff (tit. zxxi. in torn., iv. p. 240.) and 
the same toleration is understood, or expressed, in, all the 
Codes, except that of the Visigoths of Spain. Tanta diver* 
sitas legum (says Agobard in the ninth century^ quanta non 
,aolum in regionibus, aut civitatibus, sed etiam in multis dcmi« 
bus habetur. NaA plerumque contingi|. ut simul eant aut 
tedeant quinque homineb, et nuUus eorum eommunem legem 
cum altero habeat (in torn. vi. p. 336.] He foolishly propo* 
ses to introduce an uniformity of law, as well as of faith. 

f Inter Romanes negotia causarum Romanis legibus prae- 
pipimu^ terminari. Such are the words of a general constitu- 
tion 
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CHAP, children embraced the law of thdr parents, the 

XXXVIII 

' wife that of her husband^ the freedman that of 
his patron ; and, in all causes, where the parties 
were of different nations, the plaintiff, or accu- 
ser, was obliged to follow the tribunal of the de- 
fendant, who may always plead a judicial pre- 
sumption of right or innocence. A more ample 
latitude was allowed, if every citizen, in the pre- 
sence of the judge, might declare the law under 
which he desired to live, and the national so* 
ciety to which he chose to belong. Such an in- 
dulgence would abolish the partial distinctions of 
victory, and the Roman provincials might pa- 
tiently acquiesce in the hardships of thdr condi* 
tion ; dnce it depended on themselves to assume 
the privilege, if they dared to assert the character, 
of free and warlike Barbarians *• 
Peoiniary When justice inexorably requires the death of 
focsforho- ^ murderer, each private citizen is fortified by 
. the assurance, that the laws, the magistrate, and 

the 



tiOD promulgated by Clotairc, the son of Clovit^ and lole 
narch of the Franks (in torn. iv. p. 1 16.) about the year 560. 
* This liberty of choice has been aptly deduced (Esprit 
des Loix, 1. zxviti. 2.) from ft constitution of J^thaire I. 
(Leg* Langobardi 1. ii. tit. Vnu in Q>dex Lindcbrog. p. 
664.:) though the example is too recent and partiaL From 
a various reading, in the Salic law (tit. xliv. not. xlv.,) the 
Abbe de Mably (com.|i» p. 290— -293O ^^ conjectured* that* 
at first, a Barbarian ottly, and afterwards any man (conse- 
quently a Roman) might live according to the law of the 
Franks. I am sorry to offend this ingenious conjecture by 
observing, that the stricter %txiWt\Barhmmm) is expressed in 
the reformed copy of Charlemagne, which is confirmed by 
the Royal and Wolfenbuttle MS3. The looser interprets^ 
tion (Jbimnem) is authorised only by the MS. of Fulda, from 
whence Heroldus published his edition. See the four original 
texts of the Salic law, in torn. iv. p. 147. 173. 196. 220. 
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the vfholt community, are the guardians of his chap. ^ 
personal safety. But in the loose society of the 



Germans, revenge was always honourable, and 
often meritorious: the independent warripr chas- 
tised, or vindioated, with his own hand, the in- 
juries which he had offered, or received ; and he >J 
had only to dread the resentment of the sons, and 
kinsmeti, of the enemy, whom he had sacrificed 
to his selfish or angry passions. The magistrate, 
conscious of his weakness, interposed, not to pu- 
nish, but to reconcile ; and he was satisfied if he 
could persuade, or compel, the contending par* ' 
ties to pay, and to accept, the moderate fine 
which had been ascertained as the price of 
blood *. The fierce spirit of the Franks would 
have opposed a more rigorous sentence j the same 
fierceness despised these ineffectual restraints : 
and, when their simple manners had been cor- 
rupted by the wealth of Gaul, the public peace 
was continually violated by acts of hasty or deli- 
berate guilt. In every just government, the same 
penalty is inflicted, or at least is imposed, for the 
myrder of a peasant, or a prince. But the na- ' 
tional inequality established by the Franks, in- 
their criminal proceedings, was the last insult 

and 



* In the heroic times of Greece^ the guilt of murder was 
expiated by a pecuDiary satisfaction to the family of the de- 
ceased (Feithius Antiquitat. Homeric. 1. ii. c. 8.) Heinec- 
cius, in his preface to th» Elements of Germanic Law, favou- 
rably suggests^ that at Rome and Athens homicide was only 
punished with exile. It is true ; but exile was a capital pu- 
pishment for a citizen of Rome or Athens. 



> 
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CHAP, and abuse of conquest *. In the calm momcDU 
of legislation, they solemnly pronounced, that the 
life of a Roman was of smaller value than that of 
a Barbarian. The Ant rust ion f, a name expres- 
sive of the mo^t illustrious birth or dignity among 
the Franks, was appreciated at the sum of six 
hundred pieces of gold ; while the' noble provin- 
cial, who was admitted to the king's table, might 
be Itgallv murdered at the expence of three hun- 
dred pieces. Two hundred were deemed suffi- 
cient for a Frank of onlinary conditioii ; but the 
meaner Romans were exposed to disgrace and 
danger by a trifimg compensation of one hun- 
dred, or even fifty^ pieces of gold. Had these 
laws bten rgulated by -^ny principle of equity or 
reason, the public protection .«hould have sup- 
plied in just proportion the want of personal 
strength. But the legislator had weighed in the 
s^cale, not of justice, but of policy, the loss of a 
soldier against that of a slave : the head of an in. 
Solent and }<<pacious Barbarian was guarded by an 
heavy fine } and the slightest aid was afforded to 

the 

* This proportion is fixfd by the Salic (tit. acliv. in torn, 
iv. p. 147.) and the Ripuafian (tit. vii. xi. zxzvi. io tom. iv. 
p. 237. 241.) laws: but the latter docs not distinguish any 
difference of Romans. Yet the orders of the clergy are pla- 
ced above the Fctnks themselves/ and the Burgondiana und 
Alomanni between the Franks and the Romans. 

f The AntrttstieneSf qtu in trutte Dofninics^ sunt^ liuds^fd^ 
tesy undoubtedly represent the first order of Franks ; but it is 
a question whether their rank was personal, or hereditary. 
The Abbd de Mably Ttom. i. p. 334-^3470 is not displeased 
to mortify the pride of birth (Esprit. 1. xxi. c. 25. ) by dating 
the origin of French nobility from the reign of Cloture if. 
(A. D. 615.) 
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the most defenceless subjects. Time insensibly ^^^^JJj 
abated the pride of the conquerors, and the pa- w^-^y^^ 
tience of the vanquished ^ and the boldest citizen 
was taught by experience, that he might suffer * 
more injury than he could inflict. As the man- 
ners of the Franks became less ferocious, their . 
laws were rendered more severe ; and the Mero- - 
vingian kings attempted to imitate the impartial 
rigour of the Visigoths and Burgundians *. Un- 
der the empire of Charlemagne, murder was uni* 
versally punished with death ; and the use of ca- ^^ 
pital punishments has been liberally multiplied in 
the jurisprudence of modern Europe f. 

The civil and military professions, which had Judgmenu 
been separated by Constantine, were again united ^ 
by the Barbarians. The harsh sound of the Teu- 
tonic appellations was mollified into the Latin 
title of Duke^ of Count, or of Praefect ; and the 
same officer assumed, within his district, the com« 
mand of the troops, and the administration of 

justice. 

• Sec the Burgundian laws (tit. ii. in torn. iV^ p. 257.) the 
Code of tke Visigotlis (1. vi. tit. v. in torn. iv. p. 384.) and 
the constitution, of ChildeherU not of Parisi but most evidenN 
ly of Austrasia (ill torn. iv. p. 112.) Their premature severi- 
ty was sometimes rash, and excessive. Childcbert condemned 
oot only murderers but robbers ; quomodo ^ne lege tn^olavit, 
ainc lege moriatur ; and even the negligent judge was involved 
in the same sentence. The Visigoths abandoned an unsuc- 
cessful surgeon to the family of his deceased patient, ut quod 
de to facere voluerint habeant poiestatem (1. xi. tit. i. in torn. 

iv. p. 435-) 

:}- See in the sixth volume of the works of Heineccius, the 
£kmenta Juris GermaniciJ. ii. pk ii. No. 261, 2621 280 — 285. 
Yet some vestiges 'of these pecuniary compositions for mur* 
Jcr have been traced in Germany as late as the sixteenth 
century. . 
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CHAP, iustice*. Bat the fierce and illiterate' chieftain 
was seldom qualified to discharge the. duties of a 
judge, which require all the faculties of a philo* 
sophic mind, laboriously cultivated by experience 
and study ; and his rude ignorance was compelled 
to embrace some simple, and visible, methods of 
ascertaining the cause of justice. In every reli- 
gion, the Deity has been invoked to confirm the 
truth, or to punish the falsehood, of humaa tes- 
timony; but this powerful instrument was mis- 
applied and abused, by the simplicity of the Ger- 
man legislators. The party accused might justify 
his innocence, by producing before their tribu- 
nal a number of friendly wimesses, who solemnly 
declared their belief, or assurance, that he was not 
guilty. According to the weight of the charge, 
this legal number of compurgat$rs Was multi- 
plied ; seventy-two voices' were required to ab- 
solve an incendiary, or assassin : and when the 
chastity of a queen of France was suspected, three 
hundred gallant nobles swore, without hesitation, 
that the infant prince had been actually begotten 
by her deceased husband f. The sin and scan- 
dal of manifest and frequent perjuries engaged 

the 

* The whole subject of the Geriptnic judges, and their jii- 
m^iction, is copiously treated by Hetneccius (£leinent. Jar. 
Germ. 1. iii. No. i — 72.) I cannot find any proof, that, under 
the Merovingian race, the seabiei^ or assessors, were chosen by 
the people. 

f Gregor. Turon. 1. viii. c. 9. in torn. ii. p. 316. Montes- 
quieu observes (Esprit des Loix, 1. xvfiiu c. 13.) that the 
Salic law did not admit theuc ne^ativi froo/s so universally es* 
tablished in the Barbaric codes. Yet this obscure concubine 
(Fredegundis^ who became the wife of thf grandion of Clo' 
vis, must hav^ followed the Salic law» 
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the magistrates to remove, these daneerous temp- chap. 
tations J and to supply the defects of human testi- 
mooy, by the famous experiments of fire and 
water. These extraordinary trials were so capri- 
ciously contrived, that, in some cases, guilt, and 
innocence in others, could not be proved with- 
out the interposition of a miracle. Such mira- 
cles were readily provided by fraud and credulity ; 
the most intricate causes were determined by this 
easy and infallible method; and the turbulent 
Barbarians, who might have disdained the sen- 
tence of the magistrate, submissively lacquiesced 
in the judgment of God *. 

But the trials by single combat gradually ob- 
tained superior credit and authority, among a 
warlike people, who could not believe^ that a 
brave man deserved to suffer, or that a coward 
deserved to livef. Both in civil and criminal 
proceedings, the plaintiff, or accuser, the de- 
fendant, or even the witness, were exposed to 
mortal challenge from the antagonist who was 
destitute of legal proofs; and it was incumbent 
on them, dther to desert their cause, or publicly 
to maintain their honour, in the lists of battle. 
They fought either on foot or on horseback, ac- 
cording 

* Mur«toria» in the »atiquitie8 of Italy, has given two 
DiMcrtations (zzxviii. xxxix.)on xkt judgments tfGod, It was 
expected, chat fire would not burn the innocent ; and that 
the pure element o(n»aier woald not allow the guilty to sink 
into its boson. 

f Montesquieu (Esprit des Lotx, 1. xxviii. c. 17;) has con* 
descended to explain and excuse '* la nianiere de penser de nos 
pcres,*' on the subject of judicial combats : He follows this 
strange institution from the age of Gundobald to that of St 
Lewis ; and the Philosopher is sometimes lost in the legai 
antiquarian. 



(6 
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CHAP, cordiiig to the custom of thdr nation*-; and tBe 

XXXVIII. 

\,^0^ym^ decision of the sword, or lance, was ratified by 
the sanction of Heaven, of the judge, and of the 
people. This sanguinary law was introduced into 
Gaul by the Burgundiaiis} and their' legislator 
Gundobald f condescended to answer the com- 
plaints and objections of his subject Avitus. 
** Is it not true," said the king of Burgundy to 
M-C^^^^- the bishop, " that the event of national wars, 

and private combats, is directed by the judg- 
ment of God ; and that his providence awards 
N^ ** the victory to the juster cause ?" By such pre- 

vailing arguments, the absurd and cruel practice 
of judicial duels, which had been peculiar to 
some tribes of Germany, was propagated and 
established in all the monarchies of Europe, from 
Sicily to the Baltic. At the end of ten centu^- 
ries, the reign of legal violence was not totally 
extinguished ; and the ineffectual censures of 
saints, of popes, and of synods, may seem to 
prove, that the influence of superstition is weak- 
ened by its unnatural alliance with reason and 

humanity. 

* In a memorable dUel at Aix-laChapelle (A^ D. 820.) 
before the emperor Lewis the Pious, his biographer observes, 
secundum legem propriam, utpote quia uterque Gothus erat, 
equestri pugna eongressus est (Vit. Lud. Pii^ c. 33. in torn. 
■ Ti. p. 103.) Ermoldus Nigellus (K iii. 549<^-628* in com. vt. 
p. 48 — 50.) who describes the duel, admires the an ne^M d£ 
fighting on horseback, which was unknown la the Franks. 

f In his original edict, published at Lyons (4^. D. 501.) 
GttndohaUi establishes and justifies the use of judicial combalo 
(Leg. Bbrgund. tit. xlv. in torn. ii. p. 267, 268.) Three ' 
hundred years afterwards, Agobard, bishop of Lyons, aolicil- 
ed Lewis the pious to abolish the law. of an Arian tyrant (is 
torn. vi. p. 356 — 358.) He relates the conversation of Gun- 
dobald and Avitus. 
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humanity. The tribunals were stained with the ^^^j^j 
blood, perhaps, of innocent and respectable citi- k^,^^^^^^ 
zens ; the law, which now favours the rich, then 
yielded to the strong ; and the old, the feeble, 
and the infirm, were condemned, either to re- 
nounce their fairest claims and possessions, to 
sustain the dangers of an unequal conflict *, or to 
trust the doubtful aid of a mercenary champion. 
This oppressive jurisprudence was imposed on the ^, 

provincials of Gaul, who complained of any in- 
juries in their persons and property- 'Whatever 
might be the strength, or courage of individuals, 
the victorious Barbarians excelled in the love and 
exercise of arms ; and the vanquished Roman was 
tmjustly summoned to repeat, in his own person, 
the bloody contest, which had been already de- 
cided against his coimtry f. 

A devouring host of one hundred and twenty Division of 
thousand Germans had formerly passed the Rhine Brrbarfansr 
uJider the command of Ariovistus- One third 

Vol. VI. A a part 

* ** Accidit (eays Agobard) tit non tolam valcntes viribusy 
^^ sed etiam infirmi et sencs lacessantur ad pugnam, etiam pro 
** vilissimis rebus. Quibus foralibus ccrtaminibus contingunt 
'* bomictdia injusta ; c( crud^les ac perverai evgitus judtcio- 
*' mm." Like, a prudent rbetoricaoy be suppresses the legal 
privilege of hiring champions. 

' f Montesquieu (E«prit det Loizf xxviii. c. 14.) who un- 
derstands why the judicial combat was admitted by the Bur- 
guodians^ Ripuariaos, Alemanns, BavaHans, Lombards, Thu- 
ringiansy Prisons, and Saxons, is satisfied (and Agobard seems 
lo countenance the assertion) that it was not allowed by the 
Salic law. Yet the same custom, at least in cases of treason, 
is mentioned by Ermoldus Nigellus (L iii. 543. in torn. vi. 
p. 48.) and the anonymous biographer of Lewis the Pious 
(c. 46. in torn. vi. p. 112.) as the ** mos antiquus Franco- 
** rum, more Francis solito,'* &c. expressions too general to 
exclude the noblest of their tribes. 
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xxxvni P^^ ^^ ^^ fertile lands of the Sequani was ap- 
propriated to their use : and the conqueror soon 
repeated his opjH^essive demand of another third, 
for the accommodation of a new colony of twenty- 
four thousand Barbarians, whom he had invited 
ta share the rich harvest of Gaul *• At^ the dis- 
tance of five hundred years, the Visigoths and 
Burgundians, who revenged the defeat of Ario- 
vistus, usurped the same unequal proportion of 
iwO'tkirds of the subject lands. But this distri- 
bution, instead of spreading over the province, 
maybe reasonably confined to the peculiar dis- 
tricts, where the victorious people ha(d been 
planted by their own choice, or by the policy of 
their leader^ In these districts, each Barbarian 
was connected by the ties of hospitality with some 
Roman provindaL To this unwelcome guest, 
the proprietor was compelled to abandon two- 
diirds of his patrimony: but the German, a 
shepherd, and a hunter, might sometimes con- 
tent himself with a specious range of wood and 
pasture, and resign the smallest, though most 
valuable, portion, to the toil of the industrious 
husbandnnnf. The silence of ancient and au- 
thentic 

* Csestr de BcIL Gall. L t. c. 31. in torn. i. p. 213. 

f The obscure hints of a division of Inds occattonaily scat- 
tered in the laws of the fiunjMndians (tit. liv. No. 1. 2. in 
torn. iv. p. 2711 272.) and Visigoths (I. x. tit. i. No. 8. 9. 
l6» in torn. iv. p. 4289 4291^ 430.) are skilfully explained by 
the president Montesq. (Espirit des Loix. 1. xxx. c. 7, 8,9.) 
I shsdl only add, that, among the Goths, the division scenia 
to have been ascertained by the judgmeut of the neighbour- 
hood ; that th^ Barbarians frequently usurped the remaining 
third ; and* that th^ Romans might recover their right, un- 
less they were barred by a prcKription of fifty ye<ts. 
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tiientic testimony has ^encouraged an opinion, that chap. 
the rapdne of the Franks was not moderated, or 
disguised, by the forms of a legal division ; that 
riiey dispersed themselves over the provinces of 
Gaul, widiout order or controul ; and that each 
victorious robber^ according to his wants, his 
avarice, and bis strength, measured, with his 
sword, the extent of his new inheritance. At a 
distance from their sovereign, the Barbarians 
might indeed be tempted to exercise such arbi- 
trary depredation ; but the firm and artful policy 
of Clovis must curb a licentious ^irit, wiiich 
would aggravate the misery of the vanquished, 
whilst it corrupted the union and discipline of 
the conquerors. The memorable vase, of Soissons 
is a monument, and a pledge, of the regular dis^ 
tribotion of the Gallic spoils* It was the duty, 
and the interest, of Clovis, to provide rewards for 
a successful army, and settlements for a numerous 
people ; without inflicting any wanton, or super*, 
fluous injuries, on the royal catholics of Gaul. 
The ampie fund, which he might lawfully ac- 
quire, of the Imperial patrimony, vacani .lands, 
and Gothic usurpations, would diminish the cruel 
Diecesstty of seizure and confiscation ; and the 
humble provincials ivould more patiently ac- 
quiesce in the equal and regular distribution of 
their loss ^. 

A a 2 • ' The 

* It i& siogjular enough, that the president ^e Montesquieu 
.(Esprit dc» Loix, L xkx. c. 7.) and the Abbe de Mably 
(Observations torn. i. |p. 2it 22.) agree kv this strange sup- 
position of arbitrary and private rapine. The count de Boulain* 
▼illiers (Etat de la France, torn. i. p. 22, 23.) shews a strong 
understanding, through a cloud of ignorance and prejudice. 
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CHAP. The wealth of the Merovftigian princes con- 
w-'-Y^O sisted in their extensive domain. After the con- 

Wfi«s*Sf V^^^^ ^^ ^^^^» ^^^y ^^*^ delighted in the rusdc 
th«Mero. simplicity of their ancestors; the cides were 

abandoned to solitude and decay ; and their coins, 
their charters, and their synods, are still inscribed 
with the names of the villas, or rural palaces, in 
which they successively resided. One hundred and 
sixty of these palaces, a title which need not excite 
any unseasonable ideas of art or luxury, were 
scattered through the provinces of their kingdom ; 
aad if some might cl^m the honours of a fortress, 
the far greater part could be esteemed only in the 
light of profitable farms. The mansion of the 
long-haired king was surrounded with convenient 
yards, and stables, for the cattle and the poultry ; 
the garden was planted with useful vegetables; 
the various trades, the labours of agriculture, and 
even the arts of hunting and fishing, were exer- 
cised by servile haiids for the emolument of the 
sovereign; his magazines were filled with com 
and wine, either for sale or consumption ; and the 
whole administradon was conducted by the strictest 
maxims of private oeconomy *. This ample pa- 
trimony 

* See the rustic edict, or rather code, of Charlemagne, 
which contains fcvcoty distinct and minute regulations of that 
great monarch (in torn. v. p. 652-— 657.) He requires an 
account of the horns and skins of the goats, allows his fish to 
be sold, and carefully directs, that the larger villas (Capitaoese) 
shall maintain one hundred hens and thirty geese ; and the 
smaller (M^insionales) ^fty hens and twelve geese. MabilloD 
(de Re Diplomatic^) has investigated the names, the numi 
ber, and the situatioi^ of the Merovingian villas. 
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trimony was appropriated to supply the hospitable 
plenty of Clovis, and his successors ) and to rer 
ward the fidelity of their brave companions, who, 
botlv in peate and war, were devoted to their per- 
sonal service* Instead of an horse, or a suit of ar- 
mour, each companion, according to his rank, 
or merit, or favour, was invested with a benefice, 
the primitive name, and most simple form, of the 
feudal possessions. These gifts might be resumed 
at the pleasure of the sovereign ; and his feeble 
prerogative derived some support from the influ- 
ence of his liberality. But this dependent tenure 
.was gradually abolished * by the independent and 
rapacious nobles of France, who ^tablished the 
perpetual property, and hereditary succession, of 
their benefices i a revolution .salutary to the earth, 
which had been injured, or. neglected, by its pre- 
carious ntiasters f. Besides these royal and bene- 
ficiary estates, a large proportion had been assign- 
ed, in the division of Gaul, of allodial and Salic 
lands ; they were exempt from tribute,, and the 
Salic lands were equally shared among the male 
descendants of the Franks |. 

A a 3 in 

* From 2 passage of the Bargundian law (tit. i. No. 4. 
in torn. !▼• p. 257.) it is evident» that a deserving son might 
expect to hold the lands which his father had leceived from 
the royal bounty- of Gundobald. The Burgundia,nB would 
firmly maintain their privilege, and their example migh( eo* 
courage the beneficiaries of France. 

f The revolutions of the benefices and vfiefs are clearly 
fixed by the Abbe de Mably. His accurate distinction of 
times gives him a merit to which even Montesquieu is a 
stranger. 

( See the Salic law (tit. Ixii. in torn. iv. p. 156.) The 
origin and nature of these Salic lands, which in times of ig- 
norance were perfectly understood, now perplex our most 
teamed and sagacious critics. 
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CHAP. In the bloody dkcord, and silent decay of the 
_^^Y-^,j Merovingian Kne, a new order of tyrants arose in 
Private- jjig provinces, who, under the appellauon of 
tioBs. Seniors, or Lords, usurped a right to govern, and 
a licence to oppress, the subjects of tbeir peculiar 
territory. Their ambition might be checked by 
the hostile resistance of an equal : but the laws 
were extinguished ; and the sacrilegious Barba- 
rians, who dared to provoke the vengeance of a 
saint or bishop *« would seldom respect the land« 
marks of a profane and defenceless neighbour. 
The common^ or public, rights of nature, such 
as they had always been deemed by the Roman . 
jurisprudence t> were severely restrained by the 
German conquerors, whose amusement, or rather 
passion, was the exercise of hunting. The vague 
dominion, which Man has assumed over the" wild 
inhabitants of the earth, the air, and the - waters, 
was confined to some fortunate Individuals of the 
human species. Gaul was again over^read with 
woods ; and the animals, who were . reserved for 
the use, or pleasure, of the lord, might ravage, 
with impunity, the fields of his industrious vassals. 
The chace was the sacred .privilege of the nobles, 
and their domestic servants. Plebeian transgressors 
were legally chastised with stripes and imprison- 
ment ; 

* M^ny of the two hundred and six miracles of St. MartiR 
(Greg. Turon. in Maxima Bibliotheca Patrum. torn. xi. p, 
896 — 932.) were repeatedly performed to punish sacrilege. 
Audftc hsc omnes (^exclaims the bishop of Tours) potes- 
tatem habentes, after relating, how some horses run^mad that. 
)iad been turned into a sacred meadow. 

f Heinec. Element. Jur. German. I. ii. p. i. No 8* 
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ment ♦ j but in an age which admitted a slight c h a p. 
composition for the life of a citizen, it was a ca« 
pital crime to destroy a stag, 6t a wild bull, within 
ihe precincts of the royal forests t- 

According to the maxims of ancient war, the P?f»nai 

r 1 servitude. 

conqueror became the lawful master of the enemy 
whom he had subdued and spared \ : and the fruit- 
ful cause of personal slavery, which had been al- 
most suppressed by the peaceful sovereignty of 
Rome, was again revived and multiplied by the 
perpetual hostihties of the independent Barbarians. 
The Goth, the Burgundian, or tlie Frank, who 
returned from a successful expedition, dragged 
alter him a long train of sheep, of oxen, and of 
human captives, whom he trd&ted with the sam^e 
brutal contempt. The youths of an elegant form 

A a 4 and 

* Jonas bi«hop of Orlcana (A. D. 821-^826. Cave, 
Hist. Litterarta, p. 443*) censures the legal tyranny of the ' / 
nobles, pro feris, quas curt hominum non aluity s^d Deus 
in commune nnortalibus ad utendum concesait, paupcres a 
potcntioribus spoliantur, flagellanturt ergastulia detruduntur, 
et multa alia patiantur. Hoc enium qui faciupt* lege mundi 
se ^acere juste posse contendant De Institutione Laicdrum, 
1. ii. c. 25* apod ThomasstOy Discipline de l*£glise, torn. iii. 
p. 1348. 

f On a mere «u&picion, Chun do, a chamberlain of Gontran* 
kin^ of Burgundy, was stoned to death (Greg. Turon.'L x. 
C. 10. in torn. ii. p. 569.) John of Salisbury (Pdicrat.l. i. 
c. 4.) asserts the rights of nature, and exposes the crue) prac- 
tice of the twelftb century* See Heinecciufi, £lem. Jur* 
Germ. 1. ii. p. i. No 51—57. 

X The custom of enskving prisoners of war was totally / 
extinguished in the thirteenth century, by the prevailing in- 1 3// 
fluence of Christianity ; but it might be proved, from frequent 
passages of Gregory of Tours, &c. that it was practised 
without censure^ under the Merovingian race ; and even Gro- 
tius himself (de Jure Belli et Pacts, K iii. c. 7.) as well as his 
commentator Barbeyrac, have laboured to reconcile it with 
the laws of nature and reason. 
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CHAP, and ingeniLous aspect, wefre set aptrt for the dot 
' mestic service ; a doubtful atuation, which alter- 
' nately exposed them to the favourable or cruel, 
impulse of passion. The useful mechanics and 
servants (smiths, carpenters, tailors, shoemakers, 
cooks, gardeners, dyers, and workmen in gold and 
silver, &c.) employed their skill for the use, or 
profit, of their master. But the Roman captives 
who were destitute of art, but capable of labour, 
were cond^nried, without regard to their former 
rank, to tend the cattle, and cultivate the lands 
of the Barbarians. The number of the hereditary 
bondsmen, who were attached to the Gallic estates, 
was continually increased by new supplies \ and 
the servile people, according* to the situation and 
temper of their lords, was sometimes raised by 
precarious indulgence, and more frequently de« 
pressed by capricious despotism*. An absolute 
power of life and death was exercised by these 
lords ; and when they married their daughters, a 
train of useful servants, chained on the waggons 
to prevent their escape, was sent as a nuptial pre- 
sent into a distant country f. The majesty of the 
Roman laws protected the liberty of each citizen, 
against the rash eflFects of his own distress, or de- 
spair. 

* T^c tttte, professioDB, &c. of the German, Italian* and 
Osili'c slates, during the middle ages, are eiplained by Hei- 
neccius (Element. Jur. Germ.'l. i. No 28—47.) Muratori 
(Dis«eriat'. xiv. xv.) Ducange (Gloss, sob voce Servi) and 
the Abb^ dc Mabty (Observations, tbni. i(. p. 3. &c. ^. 
237, <cc. . . . ; 

f Gregory of Tours (1. vi. c. 45, in torn, ii. p. aSp.) re- 
lates a memorable example, in which Chilperic only abused the 
priyate rights of a master. Many families, which belonged to 
his domus fiscales in the neighbourhood of Paris, were for« 
cibly Kot away into Spain. 
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spair. But the subjects of the Merovinrian kings char 
might alienate their personal freedom ; and this 
act of legal suicide, which was familiarly practised^ 
is expressed in tei?ns most disgraceful and afflict- 
ing to the dignity of human nature *. The ex- 
ample of the poor, who purchased life by the sa- 
crifice of all' that can render life desirable, was 
gradually imitated by the feeble and the devout, 
who, in times of public disqrder, pusillanimously 
crowded to shelter themselves under the battle- 
ments of a powerful chief, and around the shrine 
of a popular saint. Their submission was accepted 
by these temporal, or spiritual, patrons ; and the 
hasty transaction irrecoverably fixed their own con- 
ditibn, and that of their latest posterity. From ^ 

the reign of Clovis, during five successive cen- ^^<^^tir'' ** 
turies, the laws and manners of Gaul uniformly )/ ^ 

tended to promote the increase, and to confirm ^ 

the duration, of personal servitude. Time and 
violence almost obliterated the intermediate ranks 
of society : and left an obscure and narrow inter* 
yal between the noble and the slave. This arbi- 
trary and recent division has been transformed by 
pride and prejudice into a national distinction, 
universally established by the arms and the laws of 
^he Merovingians. The nobles, who claimed 
their genuine, or fabulous, descent, from the in- 
dependent 

* Licentiam habeatU mihi qualeincunqiic volueritis dis- 
^iplinam pdncre ; vel yenumdare, aut quod vobit placucrit de 
me facere. Marcttlf Formttl. 1. ii. 28. in torn. iv. p. 497. 
The Formula of Liodenbrogtus (p. 559.) and that of Anjoii 
(p. 565.) are to the same effect. Gregory of Tours {\J vii. 
t» 45. in torn. ii. p. 311.) speaks of many persons, who sold 
tbcmsehes for bread, in a great famine. 
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c H A'p. dependent and victorious Franks, have asserted^ 

\,,^00ym^ and abused, the indefeasible right of conquest, 

over a prostrate crowd of slaves and Plebeians, to 

whom they imputed the imagiqary disgrace of a 

Gallic, or Roman, extraction. 

:F^:«mpieof The general state and revolutions of France^ a 

Aji^ergnc. ^j^jjg which was imposed by the conquerors, may 

' be illustrated by the particular example of a pro* 

vince, a diocese, or a senatorial family. Auvergne 
had formerly maintained a just pre-eminence 
among the independent states and cities of Gaul* 
The brave and numerous inhabitants displayed a 
singular trophy ; the sword of Caesar himself, ^ 
which he had lost when he was repulsed before the 
wrJIs of Gergovia *. As the common offspring 
. of Troy, they claimed a fraternal alliance with the 
Romans f ; .and if each province had imitated 
the courage and loyalty of Auvergne, the kdl of 
the Western empire might have been prevented, 
or delayed. They firmly maintained the fidelity 
which they had reluctantly sworn to the Visigoths ; 
but when their bravest nobles had fallen in the 
batde of Poitiers, they accepted, without resist* 
ance, a victorious and catboUc sovereign. This 

easy 

♦ When Caeitr saw it, he laughed (Plotarch. in Cssar. in 
An. i. p 409.) yet he relates his unsocccasfut siege'oC Ger- 
govia, with IcBs frankness than we might expect from a great 
man to whom victory was familiar. He acknowledges, how- 
ever, that in ose attack he lost fnrty-six centurions and seven 
hundred men (de BcU. Gallico, 1. vi. c. 44— 53. in V>m« i* P« 
270 — 272.) 

f Audebant se qaoodain fratres Lttio diccre» ct sanguine 
ab Iliaco populos computare ( Sidon. Apollinar. L vii. epist. 
7* in torn i p. 799. I am not inCorraed of the degrees and 
circumstances of this fabulous pedigree. 
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easy* and valuable conquest was atchieved. and chap. 
possessed, by Theodoric, the eldest son of Clovis i 
but the remote province was teparated from his 
Austrasian dominions, by the intermediate king- 
doms of Soissons, Paris, and Orleans, which 
formed, after their father's death, the inheritance 
of his three brothers, llie king of Pans, Childe* 
bert, was tempted by the neighbourhood and 
beauty of Auvergne ♦. The Upper country, 
which rises towards the south into the mountains 
of the Cevennes, presented a rich and various pros- 
pect of woods and pastures ; the sides of the hills 
were clothed with vines ; and each eminence was 
crowned with a villa or castle. In the Lower Au« 
vergne, the river Altier flows through the fair and 
spacious plain of Limagne ; and the inexhaustible 
fertility of the soil supplied, and still supplies, 
without any interval of repose, the constant repe- 
tition of the same harvests t* On the false re- 
port, that their lawful sovereign had been slain in 
Germany, the city and diocese of Auvergne were 
betrayed by the grandson of Sidonius Apolinaris. 
Childebert enjoyed this clandestine victory ; and 

the 

* Either the first, or second, partition among the sons <it 
Clovis, had given Berry to Childebert (Greg. Turon. 1. iii. c, 
12. in. torn. ii.p. 19a.) Vclim (said he) Arvcrnam Lemanem^ 
quae tanta jocunditatis gratia refulggre dictitur oculis cemere 
(1. iii. c. 9. p. 191.) The face of the country was concealed 
by a thick fog, when the king of Paris made his entry into 
Clermqnt. 

f For the description of Auvergne, sec Sidonius (L iv. 
cpist. 21. in torn. i. p^ 793.) *^ith tLe notes of Savaron and 
Sirmond (p. 279. and 51. of their respective editions.) Bou* 
lainviUiers (Etat de la France, torn. ii. p. 242 — 268.) and 
the Abb^ de la Longucrnc (Description de la France, part u 
p. 132— 139.) 
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CHAP, the free subjects of Theodoric threatened to dCsert 

XXXVIIl 

' his standard, if he indulged his private resent- 
ment, while the nation was engaged in the Bur- 
gundian war. But the Franks of Austrasia soon 
yielded to the persuasive eloquence of their king. 
" Follow me," said Theodoric, into Auvergne : 
I will lead you into a province, where you may 
acquire gold, silver, slaves, cattle, and precious 
apparel, to the full extent of your wishes, I re- 
peat my promise ; I give you the people, and 
their wealth, as your prey ; and you may tran- 
" sport them at pleasure into your own country/' 
By the execution of this promise, Theodoric justly 
forfeited the allegiance pf a people, whom he de- 
voted to destruction. His troops, reinforced by 
the fiercest Barbarians of Germany *, spread de- 
solation over the fruitful face of Auvergne ; and 
two places only, a strong castle, and a holy shrine, 
were saved, or redeemed, from their licentious 
fury. The castle of Meroliac t» was seated on a 
lofty rock, which rose an hundred feet above the 
surface of the plain ; and a large reservoir of fresh 
water was inclosed with some arable * lands, with- >^ 

in 

* Fnrorcm gentium, quae dc ultcriorc Rheni amnis parte 
▼enerant, superarc non poterat (Greg. Turon. L iv. c. 50. in 
torn. ii. 229.) was the excuse of another king of Austrasia (A. 
D. 574.) for the ravage* which his troops committed in the 
neighbourhood of Paris. 

f From (he name and situation, the Benedictine editors of 
Gregory of Tours (in torn. ii. p. 192.) have fixed this for- 
tress at a place named Castle Merliac, two miles from Mau- 
riac» in the Upper Auvergne. In this description^ I transbte 
V, ifffra as if I read infra ; the two prepositions are perpetually 

^v. confounded by Gregory, or his transcribers ; and the aen^e 

must always decide. 
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in the circle of its fortifications. The Franks be- chap. 
held with envy and despair this impregnable fort- 
ress : but they' surprised a party of fifty stragglers ; 
and, as they were oppressed by the number of 
their captives/ they fixed, at a trifling ransom, 
the alternative of life or death for these wretched 
victims, whom the cruel Barbarians were prepared 
to n^assacrei on the refusal of the garrison. Ano- 
ther ^detachment penetrated as far as Brivas, or 
Brioude, where the inhabitants, with their valu- 
able effects, had taken refuge in^ the sanctuary of 
St. Julian. The doors of the church resisted the 
assault; but a daring soldier entered through a ^ 
window of the choir, and opened a passage to his 
companions. The clergy and people, the sacred 
arid the profane spoils, were rudely torn from the 
altar \ and the sacrilegious division was made at a 
small distance from the town of Brioude. But 
this act of impiety was severely chastised by the 
devout son of Clovis. He punished with death 
the most atrocious offenders ; left their secret ac- 
complices to the vengeance of St« Julian : released 
the captives ; restored the plunder ; and extended 
the rights of the sanctuary, five miles round the se- 
pulchre of the holy martyr *. 

Beforfe the Austrasian army retreated from Au- story of 
vergne, Theodoric exacted some pledges of the ^ttalius. 

future 

« 

* See these revolutions and wtrs, of Auvergne in Gre- 
gory of Tours (1. ii. c. 57. in. torn. ti. p. 183. and 1. iii. c. 9. 
i3» 13* P* 191* 192. de Miraculis St. Juliao. c. 13. in torn. 
ii. p. 466.) He frequently betrays bis extraordinary attention 
to his* native country. 
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cttAP. future loyalty of a people, whose just hatrea 
' could be restrained only by their fear. , A seleo 
band of noble youths, the sons of the principal 
senators, was delivered to the conqueror, as the 
hostages of the faith of Childebert, and of their 
countrymen. On the first rumour of war, or 
conspiracy, these guiltless youths were reduced 
to a state of servitude ; and one of them, Atta- 
lus*, whose adventures are more particjilarly 
related, kept his master's horses in the diocese of 
Treves. After a painful search, he was disco- 
vered, in this unworthy occupation, by the 
emissaries of his grandfather, Gregory bishop of 
Langres ; but his offers of ransom were sternly 
' rejected by the avarice of the Barbarian, who re- 
quired an exorbitant sum 'of ten pounds of gold 
for the freedom of his 2K>ble captive. His deli- 
verance was effected by the hardy stratagem o^ 
Leo, a slave belonging to the kitchens of the 
bishop of Langres t- An unknown agent easUy 

introduced 

• The story of Attalus is related by Gregory of Tours (1. 
iii. c. 16. in torn. ii. p. i 93-^1950 His editor, the P. Rui- 
uarty confounds this Attalus who was a. youth (pucr) in the 
year 532, with a friend of Sidonius of the same name, who 
was count of Autun, fifty or sixty years before^ Such an 
error, which cannot be knpoted to ignorancci is Excused* in 
some degree, by its own magnitude. 

f This Gregory, the great grandfather of Gregory of Tours 
(in torn. ii. p. 197. 490*) lived ninety-two years ; of which 
he passed forty, as count of Autun, and thirty- two, as bishop 
of Langres. According to the poet Fortunatusi he displayed 
equal merit in these different stations. 

NobiTis antiqua decurrens pfole parentum^ 
Nobilior grstis, nunc super astra manet. 

Arbiter ante feroz, dein pius ipse sacerdos^ 
Qnos domuit judex, fovet aroorc patris. 



n 
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introduced him into the same family. The Bar- chap. 

xxxvrn 
barian purchased Leo for the price of twelve 

pieces of gold ; and was pleased to learn, that he 
was deeply skilled in the luxury of an episcopal 
table: " Next Sunday," said the Frank, "I 
shall invite my neighbours, and kinsmen. 
Exert thy art, and force them to confess that 
they have never seen, or tasted, such an en« 
tfsrtainment, even in the king's house.'* Leo 
assured him, that if he would provide a sufficient 
quantity of poultry, his wishes should be satis- 
fied« The master, who already aspired to the 
merit of elegant hospitality, assumed, as his own, 
the prake which the voracious guests unanimously 
bestowed on his cook; and the dexterous Leo 
insensibly acquired the trust' and management of 
his household. After the patient expectation of a 
whole year, he cautiously whispered his design to 
Attalus, and exhorted him to prepare for flight 
in the ensuing night. At the houj: of midnight, 
the intemperate gudsts retired from table ; and 
the Frank's son-in-law, whom Leo^ attended to 
his apartment with a nocturnal potation, conde- 
scended to jest on the facility with which he might 
betray his trust. The intrepid slave, after sus- 
taining this dangerous raillery, entered his mas- 
ter's bed-chamber ; removed his spear and 
shield ; silently drew the fleetest horses from the 
stable ; unbarred the ponderous gates ; and ex«: 
cited Attalus to save his life and liberty by 
incessant diligence. Their apprehensions urged 
them to leav« their horses on the banks of tb* 

* Meuse ; 
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CHAP. Meuse * ; they swam the river, wandered three 

XXXVIII . . c 

' days in the adjacent forest, and subsisted only 
by the accidental discovery of a wild plum-tree. 
As they lay concealed in a dark thicket, they 
heard the noise of horses ; they were terrified by 
the angry countenance of their master, and they 
anxiously listened to his declaration, that, if he 
could seize the guilty fugitives, one oF them he 
would cut in pieces with his sword, and would 
expose the other on a gibbet. At length. Atta- 
ins, and his faithful Leo, reached the friendly 
habitation of a presbyter of Rheims, who re- 
cruited their fainting strength with bread and 
wine, concealed them from the search of their 
enemy, and safely conducted them, beyond the 
limits of the Austrasian kingdom, to the episco- 
pal palace of Langres. Gregory embraced his 
grandson with tears of joy, gratefully delivered 
Leo, with his whole family, from the yoke of 
servitude, and bestowed on him the property of 
a farm, where he might end his days in happiness 
and freedom. Perhaps this singular adventure, 
which is marked with so many circumstances of 
truth and nature, was related by Attilus himself, 
to his cousin, or nephew, the first historian of 

the Franks. Gregory of Tours t was bom 

about 

* As M. de Valois, and the P. Ruinart, arc. determined to 
change the Mocella of the text into Moaa, it becomes me to 
acquiesce in the alteration. Yet, after some examination of 
the topography, I could defend the common reading. 
^ t The parents of Gregory (Gregorius Florentius Geor- 
gius) were of noble extraction (natalibus . . . illustres) and 
they possessed large estates (latifundia) both in Auvergne 
and Burgundy, H^jRras born in the year 539, was conse* 

crated 
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about sixty years after the death of Sidonius Apol- CH ap. 

... . . . XXXVIiI. 

linaris ; and their situation was almost similar, since i^^^-^^^ 
each of them was a gative of Autergne, a senator, 
and a bishop. The difference of their style and 
sentiments may, therefore, express the decay of 
Gaul ; and clearly ascertain how much, in so short 
a space, the human mind had lost of its energy 
and refinement *. . 

We are now qualified to despise the opposite, Privileges 
and perhaps artrul, misrepresentations, which mahsof 
have softened, or exaggerated, the oppression of ^*" ' 
the Romans of Gaul under the reign of the Me- 
rovingians. The conquerors never promulgated 
any universal edict of servitude, or confiscation ; 
but a'degenerate people, who excused their weak- 
ness by the specious names of politeness and 
peace, was exposed to the arms and laws . of the 
ferocious Barbarians, who contemptuously in- 
sulted their possessions, their freedom, and their 
safety. Their personal .injuries were partial and 
irregulaf ; but the great body of the Romans 

Vol. VI. Bb survived 

crated bishop of Tours in 573, and died in 593, or 595, 
soon after he had terminated bis history. See bia life by 
Odo, abbot of Cliigny in torn, ii. p. 129—135. and a new 
Life in the Memoircs de PAcademie^ &c. torn, xicvi. p. 
598—637. 

* Decedente atque immo potius pereunte ab urbibu# 
Gallicanis liberalium cuhura litcrarum, &c. in prxfat. in 
toon. ii. p. 137. is the coaiplaint of Gregory himselfy which 
be fully veriBes by his own work. His style is equally de- 
void of elegance and simplicity. In a conspicuous btation he 
still remained a stranger to his own age and country : and in 
a prolix work (the five last books contain ten years) he has 
omitted almost every thinjr that posterity desires to learn. I 
have tediously acquired, by a painful perusal^ th€ ri^ht 4i 
pronouncing this unfavourable sentence. 
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CHAP, stfrvived the revolution, and still preserved the 

XXXVIII. . . • . 

property, and privileges, of citizens. A large 
portion of their lands was exacted for the use 
of the Franks : but they enjoyed the remainder, 
exempt from tribute * ; and the same irresistible 
violence which swept -away the arts and manu- 
factures of Gaul, destroyed the elaborate and 
expensive system of Imperial despotism. The 
Provincials must frequently deplore the savage 
jurisprudence of the Salic or Ripuarian laws; 
but their private life, in the important concerns 
of marriage, testaments, or inheritance, was still 
regulated by the Theodosian Code ; and a discon- 
tented Roman might freely aspire, or descend, 
to the 'character and title of a Barbarian. The 
honours of the state were accessible to his ambi- 
tion ; the education and temper of the Romans 
more peculiarly qualified them for the offices of 
civil government ; and, as soon as emulation had 
rekindled their military ardour, they were per- 
mitted to march in the ranks, or even at the 
head, of the victorious Germans. I shall not 
attempt to enumerate the generals and magi- 
sffates, whose names t attest the liberal policy 

of 

♦ The Abbe de Mably (torn. i. p. 247 — 267.) baa di- 
ligently confirmed this opinion of the president de Monies^ 
quieu (ITsprit des Loix, 1. xxx. c. 13.) 

f See DuboSy Hist. Critique de la Monarcbie Frangoise, 
torn. ii. 1. vi. c. 9, 10, The French antiquarians establish as a 
principle, that the Romans and Barbarians may be distinguish- 
ed by tbeir names. Their names undoubtedly form a reason- 
able presumption ; yet in reading Gregory of Tours, I have 
observed Gondulphus, of Senator/an or Roman extraction 
(Lvi. c. II. in torn. ii. p. 273.) ; and Claudi«i a BarbariaD, 
(I. fit. c. 29. p. 303.) 
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of the Merovineians. ' The supreme command chap. 

XXXVllI 

of Burgundy, with the titl^ of Patrician, was suc- 
cessively enti'usted to the three Romans ; and the 
fast, and most powerful, Mummolus*, who al- 
ternately saved and disturbed the monarchy, 
had supplanted his father in the station of count 
t>f Autun, and left a treasure of thirty talents 
of gold, and two hundred and fifty talents of sil- 
ver. The fierce and illiterate Barbarians were 
excluded, during several generations, from the 
dignities, and even from the orders, of the 
thurchf. • The clergy of Gaul consisted al- 
most entirely of native Provincials ; the haughty 
Franks, fell prostrate at the feet of their subjects, 
who were dignified vdth the episcopal character ) 
tod the power ^tnd riches which had been lost in 
war, were insensibly recovered by superstition J* 
In all temporal affairs, the Theodosian Code was 
the universal law of the clergy ; but the Barbaric 
jurisprudence had liberally provided for their 
personal safety : a sub-deacon was equivalent to 
two Franks ; the antrustion, ^nd priest, were 
held in similar estimation ; &nd the life of a 
bishop was appreciated far above the common 

B b 2 standard, 

* Eanius Mummolus is repeatedly mcDtioned by Gregory 
of TourS) from the fourth (c. 42. p. 224.) to the seventh (c; 
40. p. 3 xo.) book. The computation by talents is singular 
enough ; but if Gregory attached any meaning to that ob- 
solete word, the treasures of Mummolus must have exceeded 
lOOjOOO 1. sterling. 

f See Fleury, Discours iit. surPHistoire Ecdesiastique. 

:): Thetbishop of Tours himself has recorded the com'^ 
plaint of Chilperic, the grandson of Clovis. ^ Ecce pauper 
remansit Fiscus noster; ecce divitiss nostrx ad eacle^ias sunt 
translatse ; nuUi penitus nisi soli Episcopi regnant (1 vit c. 45- 
in torn, ii, p. 29.1.) • 
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CHAP. Standard, at the price of nine hundred pieces of 
^g0^y^ gold *. The Romans communicated to their 
conquerors the use of the Christian religion and 
Latin language t ; but their language and their 
religion had alike degenerated from the simple 
purity of the Augustan, and Apostolic^ age. The 
progress of superstition and ' Barbarism was rapid 
and universal : the worship of the saints concealed 
' from vulgar eyes the God of the Christians : and 
the rustic dialect of peasants and soldiers was 
corrupted by a Teutonic idiom and pronunciation. 
Yet such intercourse of sacred and social com- 
munion eradicated the distinctions of birth and 
victory ;• and the nations of Gaul were gradually 
confounded under the name and government of 
. the. Franks. 

!k^F^^v[ '^^^ Franksy after they mingled with their 
Gallic subjects, might have imparted the most 
valuable of human gifts, a spirit, and system,, 
of Constitutional liberty. Under a king here- 
ditary but limited, the chiefs and counsellors 

might 



• • 



4 • 



* S^e tlic Ripuarian Code (tit. xxxvi. in torn. iv. p. 241.) 
The Salic law docs not provide for the safety of the clergy, 
;^n4 we might suppose* on the behalf of the more civilized 
tribe, that they had not fMcseen such an impious act as the 
murder of a priest. Yet Frxtextatus, archbishop of Rouen, 
was assassinated by the order of queen Fredegundis, before 
the altar (Greg. Turon. 1. viii. c. 31. in torn. ii. p. 326. 

f M. Bonamy (Mem. de PAcadcmie des Inscriptions« 
torn. xxiv. p, 582 — 670.) has ascertained the Lingua Roma- 
na Rustica, which, through the medium of the Romance^ 
has gradually been polished into the actual form of the French 
fanguage. Under the Carlovingian race, the kinc;s and nobles 
of France 3till-undc:r8tood the dialect of their German aoces* 
tors. 
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uiight have debated, at Paris, in the palace /)f chap. 
the Caesars ; the adjacent field, where the em- 
perors reviewed their mercenary legions, would 
have admitted the legislative assembly of freemen 
and warriors: and the rode model, which had 
been sketched in the woods of Germany *, 
might have been polished and improved by the 
civil wisdom of the Romans. But the careless 
Barbarians, secure of their personal independence, 
disdained the labour of government : the annual 
assemblies of the month of Mi\rch wer6 silently 
abolished ; and the nation was separated, and al- 
most dissolved, by the conquest of Gaul f/ The 
monarchy was left without any regular establish- 
-ment of justice, of arms, or of revv^nue. The 
successors of Clovis wanted Resolution to assuaie, 
or strength to ex-c.rcise, . the legislative and exe- 
cutive powers, which the people had abdicated : 
the royal prerogative was distinguished only by a 
more ample privilege of rapine and murder ; and 
the love of freedom, so often invigorated and 
disgraced by private ambition, was reduced, 
among the licentious Franks, to the contempt 
of order, and the desire of impunity. Seventy** 
five years after the death of Clovis, his grandson, 
Goatran, king of Burgundy, sent an army to 
invade the Gothic possessions of Septimania, or 

B b 3 Lan- 



• Ce beau systcrnc a 6ii trouve dans lea bois. Montcy. 
;quieu, Esprit des Loix, 1. xi. c. 6. 

t Sec the Abbe de Mably. Observations, &c. torn. i. p. 
34—36. It should seem that the institution of national as- 
scnnblies, which are coeval with the French nation, hivc n?- 
Tcr been congirnial to its tempt r» 
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XXXV ni. ^^"g^^doc* The troops of Burgundy, Berry, 
Auvergne, and the adjacent territories, were ex- 
cited by the hopes of spoil. They marched, 
without discipline, under the banners of German, 
or Gallic, counts ; their attack was feeble and 
unsuccessful; but the friendly and hostile pro- 
vinces were desolated with indiscriminate rage* 
The com fields, the villages, the churches them- 
selves, were consumed by fire ; the inhabitants 
were massacred or dragged into captivity ; and, 
in the disorderly retreat, five thousand of these 
inhuman savages were destroyed by hunger or 
intestine discord. When the pious Gontran re- 
proached the guilt, or neglect, of their leaders j 
and threatened to inflict, not a legal sentence, 
but instant and arbitrary execution j they accused 
the universal and incurable corruption of the 
people, '^ No one," they said, *' any longer 
*^ fears or respects his king, his duke, or his 
** count. Each man loves to do evil, and 
"freely indulges his criminal inclinations. The 
*^ most gentle correction provokes an immediate 
" tumult, and the rash magistrate, who pre- 
" sumes to censure or restrain his seditious 
^' subjects, seldom escapes alive from their re- 
** venge *." It has been reserved for the same 

nation 

♦ Gregory of Tours (I. viii. c. 30. in tom. ii, p. 325, 526.) 
relates, with much indifference, the crimes, the reproof, and 
the apology. Nullus Regero metuit, nnllus Ducem, nnllus 
CoQiitem reveretur; et ai fortassis alicoi ista displicent, etca» 
pro Ion|i[S?itate vitse vestrae, cmendare conatur, statim seditio 
in populo, statiin tuniuhus exoritur, et infantum unusquisQUe 
contra (^eniorem, fi«va intentione graMatur, ut viz ce cieoat 
evadere> si tandem silcr^ acqutverit. 
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nation to expose, by their intemperate vices, the chap. 
most odious abuse of freedom j and to supply its i^^,^-y^ 
loss by the spirit of honour and humanity, which 

now alleviates and dignifies their pbedience to an 
absolute sovereign. 

The Visigoths had resigned to Clovis the.greatest The vui- 
part of their Gallic possessions j but their \oss was Ipain.^ 
amply compensated by the easy conquest, ' and se- 
cure enjoyment, of the provinces of Spain* From 
the monarchy of the Goths, which soon involved 
the Suevic kingdom of Gallica, the modern Spa- 
niards still derive some national vanity : but the 
historian of the Roman Empire is neither invited, 
nor compelled, to pursue the obscure and barren 
series of their annals *• The Goths of Spain 
were separated from the rest of mankind, by the 
lofty ridge of the Pyrenaean mountains ; their man- 
ners and institutions, as far as they w^re common 
to the Germanic tribes, have been already ex- 
plained. I have anticipated, in the precediiig 
chapter, the most important of their ecclesiastical 
events, the fall of Arianism, and the persecution 
of the Jews : and it only remains to observe 
^me interesting circumstances, which relate to the 
civil a\id ecclesiastical constitution of the Spanish 
kingdom. 

After their conversion from idolatry^ or heresy, i-cgisbtive 
the Franks and the Visigoths, were disposed to wl^r^*** 

B b 4 embrace, ^p''"' 

* Spam, in these dark agest has betn peculiarly unFortu* 
nate. The Franks had a Gregory of Tours ; the Saxons, or. 
Angles, a Bede ; the Lombards, a Paul Warnefridfjcc. But 
the history of the Visigoths is contained in the short and im- 
perfect chronicles of Isidore of Seville, and John of Biclar. 
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V JttrMT embrace, with erqual submission, the inherent evils, 
and the accidental benefits, of superstition. Bat 
the prelates of France, long before the extinc- 
tion of the Merovingian race, had degenerat- 
ed into fighting and hunting Barbarians. They 
disdained the use of synods ; forgot the laws of 
temperance and chastity j and prefc'red the in- 
dulgence of private ambition and luxury, to the 
general interest of the sacerdotal profession *, 
The bishop^ of Spain respected themselves, and 
^vere respected by the public : their indissoluble 
imion disguised their vices, and confirmed their 
authority : and the regular discipline of the chlrch 
introduced peace, order, and stability, into the 
government of the state. From the reign of Re- 
cared, the first Catholic king, to that of Witiza, 
the immediate predecessor of the unfortunate Ro- 
deric, sixteen national councils were successively 
convened. The six metropolitans, Toledo, Se- 
ville, Merida, Braga, Tarragona, acd Narbonne, 
presided according to their respective seniority : 
the assembly was composed of their suffragan 
bishops, who appeared in person, or by their 
proxies ; and a place was assigned to the most holy^ 
or opulent of the Spanish abbots. During the 
first three days of the convocation, as long as they 
agitated the ecclesiastical questions ordoctrine and 
discipline, the profane laity was excluded from 
t thdr 

• Such are the complaints of St. Boniface, the apostle of 
Germany, and the reformer of Gaul (in torn, jv, p. 94.) 
The four score years, which he deplores, of licence and cor- 
inption, would seem to insinuate, that the Barbarians werq 
a^ifiitted into the clergy about the year 660, 
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their debates; which were conducted, however, chap, 

XXXV. TT 

with decent soltinnity. But on x}\e morniiirj of 
tlie fourth dav, the doors were throv/n open for 
the entrance of the .great oiHcers of the palace, 
the dukes and counts of the provinces, the judges 
of- the ciries, and tht Gothic nobles : and tlie de- 
crt^es of Heaven were ratified by the consent of 
the people. The same rules were observed in th./ 
provincial assemblies, the annual synous wWidi 
were empowered to hear complaints, and to re- 
dress grievances ; and a Jegal governthent wus 
♦supported by the prevailing influence of the Spa- 
nish clergy. The bishops, who, in each revolu- 
tion, were prepared to flatter the victorious and 
10 insult the prostrate, laboured, with diligence 
xmd success, to kindle the flames of persecution,- 
and to exalt the mitre above the crown* Yet the 
national councils of Toledo, in which the fr(^e 
spirit of the Barbarians was tempered and guided 
by episcopal policy, have es.tablished some pru- 
dent laws for the common benefit of the king 
and people* The vacancy of the throne wa^ 
supplied by the choice of the bishops aind pala- 
tines ; and after the failure of the line of Ahric, 
the regal dignity was still limited to the pure and 
noble blopd of the Goths, The clergy, who 
anointed their lawful prince, always recommend- 
ed, and sometimes practised, the duty of alle- 
giance : and the spiritual censures were de- 
nounced on the heads of the impious subjects, 1 
who should resist his authority, conspire against 
his life, or violate,* by an indecent union, the 
chastity even of his widow. But the monarch 

himself. 
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xxxvin ^™^^^f> when he ascended the throne, was bound 
by a reciprocal oath* to God and his people, that 
he would faithfully execute his important trust. 
The real or imaginary faults of his administration 
were subject to the controul of a powerful aristo- 
cracy ; and the bishops and palatines were guarded 
by a fundamental privilege, that they should not 
be degraded, imprisoned, tortured, nor punished 
with death, exile, or confiscation, unless by the 
free and public judgement of their peers *• 

One of these legislative councils of Toledo 
examined and ratified the code of laws which had 
been compiled by a succession of Gothic kings, 
from the fierce Euric, to the devout Egica. As 
long as the Visigoths themselves were satisfied 
with the rude customs of their ancestors, they 
indulged their subjects of Aquitain and Spain in 
the enjoyment of the Roman law. Their gradual 
improvement in arts, in policy, and at length in 
religion, encouraged them to imitate and to su- 
persede, these foreign institutions ; and to com- 
pose a code of civil and criminal jurisprudence, 
for the use of a great and united people. The 
same obligations, and the same privileges, were 
communicated to the nations of the Spanish mo. 
narchy : and the conquerors, insensibly renoun- 
cing 

* The acts of the councils of Toledo are still the most au<* 
thentic records of the church and constitution of Spain. The 
following passages are particularly important (iii. 17, 18.* iv. 

75. V. 2, 3t 4» S- ^* ^'* ^'9 '2* <3' '5* '7> iS* ^"- '- '"'• 2* 
3. 6.) I have found Mascou (Hist, of the ancient Germans, 

XV. 29. and Annotations, xxv7* and sxxiii.) and Ferreras 

(Hist. Generate de PEspagne, torn, ii.) very useful and ac* 

curat^ guides. 
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cine: the Teutonic idiom, submitted to the re- chap. 

* XXXVIIL 

straints of equity, and exalted the Romans to the u^-y^o 
participation of freedom. The merit of this im- 
partial policjr was enhanced by the situation of 
Spain, under the reign of the Visigoths. The 
Provincials were long separated from their Ariaa 
masters, by the irreconcilable difference of re- 
ligion. After the conversion of Recared had re- 
inoved the prejudices of the Catholics, the coasts, 
both of the Ocean and Mediterranean, were still 
possessed by the Eastern Emperors ; who secretly 
excited a discontented people to reject the yoke 
of the Barbarians, and to assert the name and 
dignity of Ron^n citizens. The allegiance of 
doubtful subjects is indeed most effectually se- 
cured by their own persuasion, that they hazard 
more in a revolt, than they can hope to obtain 
by a revolution ; but it has appear^ so natural to 
oppress those whom we hate and fear, that the con- 
trary system well deserves the praise of wisdom and 
moderation *. . 

While the kingdoms of the Franks and Visi- Revolution 
goths were established in Gaul and Spain, the ^ "***"* 
Saxons atchievcd the conquest of Britain, the 
third great diocese of the Praefecture of the West^ 
Since Britain was already separated from the Ro* 
^ man 

* The Code of the Visigoths, regularly divided into 
twelve bookSf has been correctly published by Dom Bouquet 
•(in torn. iv. p. 273— -460. ) It has been created by the pre« 
sidentde Montesquieu (Espirit des Loix, 1. xxviii. c. i.) 
with excessive severity. 1 dislike the* style ; I detest the su- 
perstitioa ; but 1 shall presume to think^ that the civil juris- 
prudence displays a more civilized and enlightened state of 
society than that of the Burgundians> or. even of the Lom. 
bards. 
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CHAP, xnnn empire, I might, without reproach, decline, 
^J^yf"^ a story, familiar to the most illiterate, and ob* 
scure to the most learned of my readers. The 
Spxpri3, who excelled in the use of the oar, or th^ 
battle-axe, were ignorant of the art wfiich could 
alone perpetuate the fame of their exploits : the 
provincials^ relapsing into barbarism, neglected 
to describe the ruin of their country ; and the 
doubtful tradition was almost extinguished, be- 
fore the riissionaries of Rome restored the light 
of science and Christianity, The declamations 
of Gildas, the fragments, or fables, of Nennius, 
t!ie obscure hints of the Saxon laws and chro- 
nicles, and the ecclesiastical talcs . of the venerable 
" Bcile *, have been illustrated by the diligenoe,^ 
and so .i^fimes embellished by the fancy, of suc- 
ceeding writers, whose works I am not ambitious 
cither to cei;i'Hire or to transcribe f. Yet the 
historian of ttie empire may be tempted to pursue 
the revolutions of a Roman province, till it va- 
ni>hc5 from his sight 5 and* an Englishman may 
(uriousl** trace the establisjiment of the Bar- 
bcivi.ins, from whom he derives his name^ his 
lawL', and perhaps his origin, 

^ About 

* Sfc Gildas da Excidio' BritanniaBi c. ri—25. P* 4"— '9- 
edit. Gale. Nennius Hist. Britonum, c. 28 35 — 65. p. lOj 
— I J 5. edit. Gale. Bedc Hist. Ecclesiaat Gcnttb Angloruna, 
1. i. c. 12.— 16. p. 49^-53. c. 22. p. 58. edit. Smith.^Chron. 
Saxonicum, p. 11 — 23, &c. edit. Gibsoo. The Anglo-iaxon 
laws were published byWilkina, London 17319 in folio ; and 
the Leges Wallitsc, by Wotcon and Clarke, London 1730, 
in folio. 

\ The laborious Mr Carte, and the ingenious Mr Whita- 

ker, arc the two modern writers to whom I am principally in- 

debt'cd. The particular historian of Manchester embracea, 

^^ under that obscure title, a subject almost as extensive as x\ff\ 

general history of £ngland. 
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I 

About forty' years after the dissolution of the xxxviii 
Roman government, Vortigern appears to have 



obtained the supreme, though precarious, com- ^^"^^"0^!^, 
mand of the princes and cities of Britain. That a. d. 449. 
unfortunate monarch has been almost unanimously 
condemned for the weak and mischievous policy 
of inviting * a formidable stranger, to repel the 
vexatious inroads of a domestic foe. His am- 
bassadors are dispatcheds by the gravest histo- 
rians, to the coast of Germany ; they anldress a 
pathetic oration to the general assembly qf the 
Saxons, and those warlike Barbarians resolve to 
assist with a fleet and army the suppliants of a 
distant and unknown island. If Britain had in- 
deed been unknown to the Saxons, the measure 
of its calamities would have been less complcie. 
But the strength of the Roman government could 
not always guard the maritime province against 
the pirates of Germany : the indepeadont and di- 
vided states were expoecd to their attacks; and 
the Saxons might sometimes join the Scots and 
the Picts, in a tacit, or express, confederacy of 
rapine and destruction. Vortigern could only 
balance tite various perlb, which assaulted on 
every side his throne and his people ; and his po- 
licy may deserve either praise or excuse, if he pre- 
ferred the alliance of those Barbarians, whose naval 

. po\ver 

• This invitation, which may derive some countenance from 
the loose expressious of Glldas and Bede. is franked into a re- 
gular story by Witikind, a Saxon monk of ihe tenth centurv 
(Sec Cousin, Hist, dc TEmpire d'Occidcnt, torn. li. p. 3^6.) 
Rapio, and even Hume, have too freely used thi? suspicious 
evidence, without regarding the precise and pfbaSle tesii- 
mony of Ncnnius i^lntcrca venerunt trts Chiulae a Gcrmailia 
ia cxilio pulsac, in quibu* cfant Hors ct HengiEt. 
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CHAP, power rendered them the most dangerous enemies, 

XXXVIII * • • 

* and the most senuceable allies. Hengist and 
Horsa, as they ranged along the Eastern coast 
with three ships, were engaged, by the promise 
of an ample stipend, to embrace the defence of 
Britain ; and their intrepid valour soon delivered 
the country from the Caledonian invaders. The 
isle of Thanet, a secure and fertile district, was 
allotted for the residence of these German auxi- 
liaries, and they were supplied, according^ to the 
treaty, with a plentiful allowance of clothing and 
provisions. This favourable reception encou- 
' raged five thousand warriors to embark with thdr 
femilies in seventeen vessels, and the infant power 
of Hengist* was fortified by tKia strong and season- 
able reinforcement. The crafty Barbarian sug- 
gested to Vortigern the obvious advantage of fix. 
in^, in the neighbourhood of the Picts, a colony 
of faithful allies : a third fleet of forty ships, under 
the command of his son and nephew, sailed fron^ 
Germany, ravaged the Orkneys, and disembarked 
a new army on the coast of Northumberland, or 
Lothian, at the opposite extremity of the devoted 
land.- It was easy to foresee, but ft was im- 
possible to prevent, the impending evils. The 
two nations were soon divided and exasperated by 
mutual jealousies. The Saxons magnified all that 
they had done and suffered in the cause of an un- 
grateful people ; while the Britons regretted the 
liberal rewards which could not satisfy the avarice 
of those haughty mercenaries. The causes of 
fear and hatred were inflamed into an irrecon- 
cilable quarrel. The Saxons flew to arms j and, 

if 
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If they perpetrated a treacherous massacre during chap. 
the security of a feast, they destroyed the recipro- \^,^^^y^ 
cal confidence which sustains the intercourse of 

■ 

peace and war *. 

Hengist, who bojdly aspired to the conquest of ^g*^ ^fthe 
Britain, exhorted his countrymen to embrace the Stxon hep- 
glorious opportunity: he pzdnted in lively co- "\Jh, 
lours the fertility of the soil, the wealth of the ^^s-s^^ 
cities, the pusillanimous temper of the natives, 
and the convenient situation of a spacious, solitary 
island, accessible on all sides to the Saxon fleets* 
The successive colonies which issued, in the period 
of a century, from the mouths of the Elbe, the 
Weser, and the Rhine, were principally com- 
posed of three valiant tribes or nations of Ger- 
many 4 the Jutes, the old Saxons, and the Angles. 
The Jutes, who fought under the peculiar banner 
of Hengist, assumed the merit of leading their 
countrymen in the paths of glory, and of erecting 
in Kent, the first independent kingdom. The 
fame of the enterprise was attributed to the pri- 
mitive Saxons ; and the common laws and lan- 
guage of the conquerors are described by the na- 
tional appellation of a people, which, at the end 
of four hundred years, produced the first mo- 
narchs of South Britain. The Angles ' were dis- 
tinguished by their numbers and their success j 

and 

* Nenoius imputes to the Saxons the murder of three hun- 
red Bi itish chiefs ; a crime not unsuitable to their savage 
manners. But we are not obliged *to believe (See Jcffcry of 
Monmouth, 1. viit. c. 9«-»i2.) that Stonehenge i& their mo- 
nument which the giants had formerly transported from Africa 
to Ireland, and which was removed to BritaiQ by the order 
of AoSbrosius, and the art of Merlio« * 
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■ 

xxxvm ^^^ ^'^^y claimed the honour of fixing a. perpetual 
name on the country, of which they occupied the 
most ample portion* The Barbarians, who fol- 
lowed the hopes of rapine either on the land or 
f;ea, were insensibly blended with this triple con- 
federacy ; the Frisians, who had been tempted by 
their vicinity to the Bridsh shores, might balance, 
during a short space, the strength and reputation 
of the native Saxons ; the Danesy the Prussians, 
the Rugians, are faintly described ; and some ad- 
venturous Hum, who had wandered as far as the 
Baltic, might embark on board the German ves- 
sels, for the conquest of a new world *. But 
this arduous atcliievement was not prepared or 
executed by the union of national powers. Each 
intrepid chieftain, according to the measure of his 
fame and fortunes, assembled his followers; 
equipped a fleet of three, or peijtiaps of sixty, 
vessels ; chovse the place of the attack ; and con- 
ducted his subsequent operations according to the 
events of the war and the dictates of his private 
interest. In the invasion of Britain many heroes 
vanquished and fell ; but only seven victorious 
leaders assumed, or at least maintained, the title 
of kings. Seven independent thrones, the Saxon 
Heptarchy, were founded by the conquerors, 
and sevien families, one of which has been con- 
tinued, ty female succession, to our present sove- 

/ reign, derived their equal and sacred hneage from 

Woden. 

* All these tribes arc espressly enuraeratco by Bcdc (1. i. 
c. 15. p. 52. 1. V, c. 9, p. 190.) and though I have consider- 
ed Mr Whitaker's remarks (Hist, of Manchester, vol. ii. p. 
538 — 543O I do not perceivt the absurdity of supposing 
that the Frisians, Sec* were mingled with the Anglo-Saxons* 
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Woden, the god of war, it has been pretended^ g H a p. 
that this republic of kings was moderated by a [^^^^ymm^ 
general council and a supreme magistrate. But 
such an artificial scheme of pr^licy is repugnant to 
the rude and turbulent spirit of the Saxons : their 
laws are silent ; and their imperfect annals afford ' 
only a dark and bloody prospect of intestine dis- 
cord *. 

A monk, who, in the profound ignorance of sutcoftha 

human life, has presumed to exercise the office of 
historian, strangely disfigures the state of Britain 
at the time of its separation from the western em- 
pire. Gildas t describes, in florid language, the ' 
improvements of agriculture, the foreign trade 
which flowed with every tide into the Thames 
and the Severn, the solid and lofty construction 
of public and private edifices : he accuses the sin- 
. fill luxury of the British people ; of a people, ac- 
cording to the same writer, ignorant of the most 
simple arts, and incapable, without the aid of the 
Romans, of providing walls of stone, or weapons 
of iron, for the defence of their native land {* 
Under the long dominion of the emperors, Britain 
Vol. VI. Cc had 

* Bcde has enumerated seven kings, two Saxons, a Jute^ 
and four Angles, wbo successively acquired in the beptarchy, 
an indefinite supremacy of power and renown. Bat their 
rei^n was the effect, not of law, but of conquest ; and he ob- 
serves, in similar terms, that one of them subdued the Isles of 
Man and Anglesey ; and that another imposed a tribute oa 
the Scots and Picts (Hist. Eccles. 1. ii. c. 5. p. 83.) 

f See Gildas de Exctdto Britannise, c, i. p. i. edit. Gale. 

% Mr Whitaker (History of Manchester, vol. ii. p. 503. 
516O baa Imartly exposed this glaring absurdity, which had 
passed unnoticed by the general historians, as they were has^ 
tening to more interesting and important events. 
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CHAP., had been insens3)ly moulded into the elegant and 
j servile form of a Roman province, whose safety- 
was entrusted to a foreign power. The subjects 
of Honorius contemplated their new freedom with 
surprise and terror ; they were kft destitute of 
any civil or military constitution ; and their un- 
certain rulers wanted either skill, or courage, or 
authority, to direct the public force against the 
• common enemy. The introduction of the Saxons 
betrayed their internal weakness, and degraded 
the character both of the prince and people. 
Their consternation magnified the danger; the 
want of union diminished their resources ; and 
the madness of civil factions was more solicitous 
to accuse, than to remedy, the evils, which they 
imputed to the misconduct of their adversaries. 
Yet the Britons were not ignorant, they cpuld hot 
be ignorant, of the manufacture or the use of 
arms : the successive and disorderly attacks of the 
Saxons allowed them to recover from their 
amazement, and the prosperous or adverse events 
of the war added discipline and experience to their 
native valour. 

Their re. While the Continent of Europe and Afiica 
yielded, without resistance, to the Barbarians, the 
British island, alone and unaided, maintained a 
long, a vigorous, though an unsuccessful struggle, 
against the formidable pirates, who, almost at 
the same instant, assaulted the Northern, the 
Eastern, and the Southern- coasts. The cities, 
which had been fortified with skill, were defended 
with resolution ; the advantages of ground, hills, 

^ forests. 
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SbrestSy and morasses^ were diligently improved ^J^^f/, 
by the inhabitants ; the conquest of each district 
was purchased with blood ; and the defeats of the 
Baxona are strongly attested by the discreet silence 
of their annalist, Hengist might hope to atchieve 
the conquest of Britain ; but his ambition, in an 
active reign of thirty-five years, was confined to 
the possession of Kent ; and the numerous colony 
which he had planted in the North, was extirpated 
by the sword of the Britons. The monarchy of 
the West-Saxons was laboriously founded by the 
persevering efforts of three martial . generations. 
The life of Cerdic, one of the bravest of the 
children of Woden, was consumed in the con- 
quest of Hampshire, and the isle of Wight ; and 
the loss which he sustained in the battle of Mount 
Badon, reduced .him to a state of inglorious re- 
pose. Kenric, his valiant son, advanced into 
Wiltshire ; besieged Salisbury, at that time seated 
on a commanding eminence ; and vanquished an 
army which advanced to the relief of the city. 
In the subsequent battle of Marlborough*, his 
British enemies displayed their military science. 
Their troops were formed in three lines j each 
line consisted of three distinct bodies, and the ca« 
valry, the archers, and the pikemen, were distri- 

' C c 2 butcd, 

* At Beran-birigy or Barbury castlf, near Marlborough. 
The Saxon chronicle assigns the name and date. Cambden 
(Britannia, vol. i. p. 128.) ascertains the place; and Hcnrf 
of Huntingdon (Scriptores post Bedam, p. 5i4J.ielates the 
circumstances of this battle. They are probable and charac- 
teristic ; and the historians of the twelfth century migbt con* 
suit some materials that no longer cxitc. 



XXXVIII. ; 
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CHAP, buted according: to the principles of Roman tac- 

XXXVIII. • . 

' tics. The Saxons charged in one weighty co- 



lumn, boldly encountered with their short swords 
the long lances of the Britons, and maintained an 
equal conflict till th^ approach of night. Two 
decisive victories, the death of three British kings, 
and the reduction of Cirencester, Bath, and Glou- 
cester, established the fame and power of Ceaulin, 
the grandson of Cerdic, who carried his victorious 
arms to the banks of the Severn. 
Md iijht. After a war of an hundred years, the indepen- 
dent Britons still occupied the whole extent of the 
Western coast, from the wall of Antoninus to the 
extreme promontory of Cornwall j and the prin- 
cipal cities of the inland country still opposed the 
arms of the Barbarians. Resistance became more 
languid, as the number and boldness of the as- 
sailants continually increased. Winning their 
way by slow and painful efforts, the Saxons, the 
Angles, and their various confederates, advanced 
from the North, from the East, and from the 
South, till their victorious banners were united in 
the centre of the island. Beyond the Severn the 
Britons still asserted their national freedom, which 
survived the heptarchy, and even the monarchy, 
of the Saxons. The bravest warriors, who pre- 
ferred exile to slavery, found a secure refuge in 
the mountains of Wales : the reluctant submission 
of Cornwall was delayed for some ages * ; and a 

band 

• Cornwall wat finally subdued by Athelstan (A. D. 927 — 
941,} who planted an English colony at Exeter, and confined 
the Britons beyond the river Tamar, See William of Malms- 

bttry, 
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band of fugitives acquired a settlement in Gaul, xxj^fii. 
by their own valour, or the liberality of the Me- 
rovingian kings *• The Western angle of Ar- 
morica acquired the new appellations of Cornwall, 
and the Lesser Britain : and the vacant lands of 
the Osismii were filled by a strange peoplcj'^who^ 
under the authority of their counts and bishops, 
preserved the laws and language of their ancestors. 
To the feeble descendants of Clovis and Charle- 
magne, the Britons of Armorica refused the cus- 
tomary tribute, subdued the neighbouring dioceses 
of Vannes, Rennes, and Nantes, and formed a 
powerful, though vassal, state, which has been 
united to the crown of France J. 

C c 3 In 

bury, ]. ii. in the Scriptores post Bedaniy p. 50. The spirit 
of the Corni&h knights was degraded by servitude ; and it 
should seem, from the Romance of Sir Tristram, that their 
cowardice was almost proverbial. 

* The establishment of the Britoos in Gaul is proved in 
the sixth century, by Procopius, Gregory of Tours, the se- 
cond council of Tours (A. D. 567.) and the least suspicious 
of their chronicles and lives of saints. The subscription of 
a bishop of the Britons to the first council of Tours (A. D. 
461. or rather 48 lO the army of Riothamus^ and the loose 
declamation of Gildas (alii traosmarinas petebant regioncs, c. 
25. p. 8.) may couhtenance an emigration as early as the 
middle of the fifth century. Beyond that sera, the BritoAs of 
Armorica can be fouad only in romance ; and lam surprized 
that Mr Whitaker (Genuine History of the iBritons, p. 3 1 4— 
221.) should so faithfully transcribe the gross ignorance of 
Carte, whose Tenial errors he has so rigorously chastised. 

f The antiquities of Bretagne^ which have been the subject 
even of political controversy, are illustrated by Hadrian Vale- 
aius (Notitia Galliarum, sub voce Britannia Cismarinap p. 98. 
IQO.) M d'Anville (Notice de PAncienne Gaule, CormpitU 
Curiosolites^ Ommii^ Vorganiumj p. 248. 258. 508. 720. and 
Etats de I'Europe, p. 76—80.) L«nguerue (Description de 
la France, torn. i. p. 84^94.) and the Abbe de Vertot 
(Hist. Critique de PEtablissement des Bretons dans les Gau- 
les, 2 vols, in iimo. Paris, 1720.) I may assume the merit 
of examining the original evidenct which they have produced. 
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CHAP, In a century of perpetual, or at least impla- 

XXXVIII y * r ' * 

\^^00^ym^ cable, war, much courage, and some skill, .must 
The fame of ^jive been exerted for the defence of Britain. Yet 
if the memory of its champions is almost buried in 
oblivion, we need not repine; since every age, 
however destitute of science or virtue, sufEoiently 
abounds with acts of blood and military renown. 
The tomb of Vortimer, the son of Vortigem, 
was erected on the margin of the sea-shore, as a 
landmark formidable to the Saxons, whom he had 
thrice vanquished in the fields of Kent. Ambro- 
sius Aurelian was descended from a noble family 
of Romans *, his modesty was equal to his va- 
lour, and his valour, till the last fatal action f, 
was crowned with splendid success. But every 
British name is effaced by the illustrious name of 
Arthur J, the hereditary prince of the Silures, 
in South Wales, and the elective king or generaj 
of the nation. According to the most rational acr 

count, 

* Bede, who in hit chronicle (p. 28,) places Ambrosius un- 
der the reign of Zeno (A. D. 474-— 491*) observes^ that bis 
parents had been ** purpura induti !" which he explains, in 
his ecclesiastical history, by ** regium nomen et insigne feren* 
tibus" 0« i* <^* 16. p. 53.) The expression of Ncnnius (c 44. 
p, 1 10. edit. Gale) is still more singular, ** Uaut dc ccnsmliim 
gentis Romanicfls est pater meus." 

f By the unanimous, though doubtful, conjecture of our 
antiquarians, Ambrosius lis confounded with Natanleod, who 
(A, D. 5080 lost his own life, and five thousand of his sub* 
}ects, in a battle against Cerdic, the West Saxon (Chron, 
Saxon, p, 17. 18 J 

X As. I am a stranger to the Welsh bards Myrdhin, LIo- 
snarch, and Taliessin, my faith in the existence and exploit^of 
Arthur principally rests on thr simple and circumstantial tes- 
timony of Nennius (Hist, Brit, c, 629 6j, p. II4.> Mr Wbit- 
aker (Hist, of Manchester, vol. ii. p. 31—71.) has framed an 
interesting, and even probable, narrative of th^ wars of Ar» 
thur : thougl^ it if impossible to allow the f ealit^r of the rouo4 
• \«blc, 
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count, he defeated, in twelve successive battles, chap. 

XX XVI. 

the Angles of the North, and the Saxons of the 
West ; but the declining age of the hero was em- 
bittered by popular ingratitude, and domestic mis« 
fortunes. The events of his life are less interest- 
ing, than the singular revolutions of his fame. 
During a period of five hundred years the tradition 
of his exploits was preserved, and rudely embel- 
lished, by the obscure bards of Wales and Armo- 
rica, who were odious to the Saxons, and un- 
known to the rest of mankind. The pride and 
curiosity of the Norman conquerors prompted 
them to enquire into the ancient history of Bri- 
tain : they listened with fond credulity to the tale 
of Arthur, and eagerly applauded the merit of a 
prince, who had triumphed over the Saxons, their 
common enemies. His romance, transcribed in 
the Latin of Jeffery of Monmouth, and afterwards 
translated into the fashionable idiom of the times, 
was enriched with the various, -though incoherent, 
ornaments, which were familiar to the experience^ 
the learning, or the fancy, of the twelfth century. 
The progress of a Phrygian colony, from the Ty» 
ber to the Thames, was easily engrafted on the 
iable of the ^neid ; and the royal ancestors of 
Arthur derived their origin from Troy, and 
claimed their alliance with the Caesarsi. His tro- 
phies were decorated with captive provinces, and 
Imperial titles ; and his Danish victories avenged 
the recent injuries of his country. The gallantry 
and superstition of the British hero, his feasts and 
tournaments, and the memorable institution of 

C C4 his 
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c^AP.^ his Knights of the Round Table, were faithfully 
^^■^■Y**^ jcopied from the reigning manners of chivalry ; 
and the fabulous exploits of Uther's son appear 
less incredible than the adventures which were 
atchievcd by the enterprising valour of the Nor- 
mans. Pilgrimage, and the holy wars, intro- 
duced into Europe the specious miracles of Ara- 
bian magic. Fairies, and giants, flying dragons, 
and enchanted palaces, were blended with the 
more simple fictions of the West ; and the fate of 
Britain depended on the art, or the predictions, 
of Merlin. Every nation embraced and adorned 
the popular romance of Arthur^ and the Knights 
of the Round Table : their names were celebrated 
in Greece and Italy ; and the voluminous tales of 
Sir Lancelot and Sir Tristram were devoutly 
studied by the princes and nobles, who disregarded 
the genuine Heroes and historians of antiquity. 
At length the light of science and reason was re- 
, kindled ; the talisman was broken ; the visionary 
fabric melted into air ; and by a natural, though 
imjust, reverse of the public opinion , the severity 
of the present age is inclined to question the ex^ 
istence of Arthur *. 

» 

BesoUtion Resistance, if it cannot aveit, must increase the 
^*^'** miseries of conquest ; and conquest has never ap- 
peared more dreadful and destructive than in the 
hands of the Saxons ; who hated the valour of 

their 

• The progrcsi of rofnance, and the state of learning, in the 
middle ages, are illustrated by Mr 'hoqnas Wharton, with the 
^8te of a poet, and the minute dili^e'^ce of an antiquarian. 
I have derived much instnicrJrin ftnni the 'wo learned dtstef- 
^atlons prefixed to the first volume of hit History of Engliab 
Poetry. ^ * 
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their enemies, disdained the faith of treaties, and chap. 
violated, without remorse, the most sacred objects 
of the Christian worship. The fields of battle 
might be traced, almost in, every district, by mo- 
numents of bones ; the fragments of falling towers 
were stained with blood ; the last of the Britons, 
without distinction of age or sex, was massacred * 
in the ruins of Anderida t ; and the repetition of 
such calamities was frequent and familiar under 
the Saxon heptarchy. The arts and religion, the 
laws and language, which the Romans had so 
carefully planted in Britain, were extirpated by 
their barbarous successors. After the destruction 
of the principal churches, the bishops, who had 
declined the crown of martyrdom, retired with the 
holy relics into Wales and Armorica ; the remains 
of their flock^s were left destitute of any spiritual 
food ; the practice, and even the remembrance, ' of 
Christianity were abolished ; and the British clergy 
might obtain some comfort from the damnation 
of the idolatrous strangers. The kings of France 
m^ntained the privileges of their Roman subjects ; 
but the ferocious Saxons trampled on the laws of 
Rome, and of the emperors. The proceedings 

of 

• Hoc anrio (400) iElla .cl Cissa ob^edernnt Andredes- 
Ccaetcr ; ft interfecerunt omnes qui id incolucrunt ; adeo ut 
nc unus Brito ibi supcrstcs fucrit (Chron. Saxon, p. 15.) an 
expression more dreadful in its simplicity, than all the vague 
9nd tedious lamentations of the British Jeremiah. 

f Andredes-Ceaster, or Anderida, h placed by Cambden 
(Britannia, vol. i. p. 259.) at Newenden, in the marshy grounds 
of Kent, which might be formerly covered by the sea, and on 
.the edge of the great forest (Anderida,) which overspread so 
)arge a portion of Hampshire and Sussex. 
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CHAP, of Civil and criminal jurisdiction, the titles of ho* 
' nour, the forms of office, the ranks of society, 
and even the domestic rights of marriage, testa- 
ment, and inheritance, were finally suppressed ; 
and the indiscriminate crowd of noble and plebeian 
slaves was governed by the traditionary customs, 
which had been coarsely framed for the shepherds 
aiid pirates of Germany. The language of science, 
of business, and of conversation, which had been 
introduced by the Romans, was lost in the general 
desolation. A sufficient number of Latin or Celtic 
words might be assumed by the Germans, to ex- 
press their new wants and ideas * ; but those //• 
literate Pagans preserved and established the use of 
their national dialect t- Almost every name, 
conspicuous either m the church or state, reveals 
its I'eutonie origin \ ; and the geography of Eng^ 
land was universally inscribed with foreign cha- 
racters and appellations. The example of a revo- 
lution, so rapid and so complete, may not easily 
be found ; but it will excite a probable suspicion, 
that the arts of Rome were less deeply rooted in 
Britain than in Gaul or Spain ; and that the na- 
tive 

• Dr Johnson affirms that^w English words are of Bri- 
tish extraction. Mr Whitaker» who understands the British 
language, has discovered more than threg tkousandy and actual- 
ly produces a long and various catalogue (vol. li. p. 23 ^^^ 
329. ' It is possible, indeed, that many of these words may 
have been imported from the Latin or Saxon into the native 
idiom of Britain. * 

f In the beginning of the seventh century, the Franks and 
the Anglo Saxons mutually understood each other's language, 
which was derived from the same Teutonic root (Bede 1. i. c« 
tj. p. 60.) 

:|: After the first generation of Italian, or Scottish, missio- 
naries, the dignities of the church were filled with Saxoo pto« 
sclytes. 
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five rudeness of the country and its inhabitants, was chap. 

. xxxvin. 

covered by a thin varnish of Italian manners. L-i»*-Y"^ 

This strange aheration has persuaded historians. Servitude, 
and even philosophers, that the provincials of Bri- 
tain were totally exterminated ; and that the va- 
cant land was again peopled by the. perpetual in- 
flux, and rapid increase, of the German colonies. 
Three hundred thousand Saxons arc said to have 
obeyed the summons of Hengist * : the entire 
emigration of the Angles was attested, in the age 
of Bede, by the solitude of their native country f ; 
and our experience has shown the free propaga*- 
tion of the human race, if they are cast on a fruit- 
ful wilderness, where their steps are unconfined, 
and their subdstence. is plentiful. The Saxon king- 
doms displayed the face of recent discovery and 
cultivation: the towns were small, the villages 
were distant ; the husbandry was lan|^uid and un^ 
skilful ; fpur sheep were equivalent to an acre of 
the best land \ ; an ample space of wood and mo- 
rass was resigned to the vague dominion of na-» 
ture : and the modem bishopric of Durham, the 
whole territory from the Tyne to the Tees, had 
returned to its primitive state of a savage and soli- 
tary 

♦ Cartels Hiitory of England, vol. i. p, 195. He quotes 
the British historians ; but I much fear, that Jeffrey of Mon- 
mouth (1. y'u c. 15.) is his only witness. 

t Bede; Hist. Ecclesiast. 1, i. c. 15. p. 52. The fact is 
probable, and well attested : yet such was the loose intermix* 
'ture of the German tribes, that we find, in a subsequent peri- 
od, the law. of the Angli and Warini of Germany (Linden* 
brog. Codex, p. 479 — 486.) 

X See Dr Henry's useful and laborious History of Great 
^ritaini toI. ii. p, 3^8. 
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en A p. tary forest*^. Such imperfect population might 
' have been supplied, in some generations, by the 
English colonies ; but neither reason nor facts can 
justify the unnatural supposition, that the Saxons 
of Britain remained alone in the desert which they 
had subdued. After the sanguinary Barbarians 
had secured their dominion, and gratified their 
revenge, it was their interest to preserve the pea- 
sants, as well as the cattle, of the unresisting 
country. la each successive revolution, the pa- 
tient herd becomes the property of its new mas- 
ters ; and the salutary compact of food and la- 
bour is silently ratified by their mutual necessities. 
Wilfrid, the apostle of Sussex f, accepted from 
his royal convert the gift of the peninsula of Sel- 
sey, near Chichester, with the persons and pro- 
perty of its inhabitants, who then amounted to 
eighty-seven families. He released them at once 
from spiritual and temporal bondage; and two 
hundred and fifty slaves, of both sexes, v^ere bap- 
tised by their indulgent master. The kingdom 
of Sussex, which spread from the sea to the 
Thames, contained seven thousand families ; twelve 
hundred were ascribed to the Isle of Wight ; and, 
if we multiply this vague computation, it may 

seem 

* Quicquid (tays John of Tinemouth) inter Tynan) ct Tc- 
sam fluvios extitit iola ercmi vastitudo tunc temporis futt, et 
idcirco nullius ditioni servivit, co quod sola indomitoram et 
sylvettrium animalium spelunca et habitatio fuit fapud Cartei 
vol. i. p. 195.) From bishop Nicholson (English Historical 
Library, p. 65. 98.} I understand, that fair copies of John of 
Tinemouth^s ample Collections are preserved in the libraries 
of Oxford, Lambeth, Sec. 

f See the mission of Wilfrid, &c. in Bede, Hist. Eccles. 1. 
iv. c. 13. 16. p. 155» 156. 159. 
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seem probable, that England was cultivated by a chap. 
million of servants, or villainsy who were attached 
to the estates of their arbitrary landlords. The 
indigent Barbarians were often tempted to sell 
their children or themselves into perpetual, and 
even foreign, bondage * ; yet the special exempt 
tions, which were granted to national slaves f, 
sufficiently declare, that they, were much less nu- 
merous than the strangers and captives^ who had 
lost their liberty, or changed their masters, by the 
accidents of war. When time and Religion had 
mitigated the fierce spirit of the Anglo-Saxons, 
the laws encouraged the frequent practice of ma* 
numission ; and th'eir subjects, 6f Welsh or Cam* 
brian extraction, assumed the respectable station 
of inferior freemen, possessed of lands, and intitled 
to the rights of civil society J. Such jgentle 
treatment might secure the allegiance of a fierce 
people, who had been recently subdued on the 
confines of Wales and Cornwall. The sage Ina, 
the legislator of Wessex, united the two nations 

in 

• From the concurrent testimony of Bcde (1. ii. c. i. p. 78.) 
and William of Malmsbury (1. iii. p. 102.) it appears that the 
Anglo Saxons, from the first, to the last^ age, persisted ip 
this unnatural practice. Their youths were publicly sold in 
the market of Rome. 

f According to the laws of Ina, they could not be lawful- 
ly sold beyond the seas. 

X The life of a fVailus^ or Camhricutf hmot who possessed 
a hyde of land, is fixed at 120 shillings, by the same laws (of 
Int» tit. xxxii. in Leg. Anglo Saxon, p. 20.) which allowed 
200 shillings for a free Saxon, and 1 200 for a Thane (see 
likewise Leg. Anglo- Saxon, p. 71.) We may observe, that 
these legislators, the West Saxons and Mercians, continued 
their British conquests after they became Christians. The 
laws of the four kings of Kent do not condescend to notice 
the existence of any subject Britons. ' 
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CHAP, in the bands of domestic alliance ; and four British 

XXXVIII 

s^^0^y^^ lords of Somersetshire may be honourably disdn« 

guished in the court of a Saxon monarch *. 
Manners of The independent Britons appear to have re- 

the Britons. , ,. , r**ii_i.- r 

lapsed mto the state or origmal barbarism, from 
whence they had been imperfectly reclaimed. Se- 
parated by their enemies from the rest of man« 
kind, they soon became an object of scandal and 
abhorrence to the Catholic world f. Christianity 
was still professed in the mountains of Wales ; but 
the rude schismatics, m the form of the clerical 
tonsure, and in the day of the celebration of Easter, 
obstinately resisted the imperious mandates of the 
Roman pontiffs. The use of the Latin language 
was insensibly abolished, and the Britons were de- 
prived of the arts and learning which Italy com- 
municated to her Saxon proselytes. In Wales 
and Armorica, the Celtic tongue, the native idiom 
of the West, was preserved and propagated ; 
and the Bards, who had been the companions 
of the Druids, were still protected, in the 
sixteenth century, by the laws of Elizabeth. Their 
chief, a respectable officer of the courts of Peng- 
wem, or Aberfraw, or Caermathaen, accompa- 
* nied the king's servants to war : the monarchy of 
the Britons, which he sung in the front of battle, 
excited their courage, and justified their deprC'* 
dations ; and the songster claimed for his legi- 
timate 

♦ S*c Carte's Hist, of England, vol. i. p. 278. 

+ At the conclusion of his history (A. D. 731.) B^^c de- 
scribes the ercleeiastical state of the island, and censures the 
innplacabV, though tnnpotcnt, hatred of the Britons against 
the English nation, and the Catholic church {\» v. c. 23. p. 
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timate prize the fairest heifer of the spoil. His c h \ p, 
subordinate ministers, the masters, and disciples of 
vocal and instrumental Music, visited, in their re- 
spective circuits, the royal, the noble, and the 
plebeian houses ; and the public poverty, almost, 
exhausted by the clergy, was oppressed by the 
importunate demands of the bards. Their rank 
and merit were ascertained by solemn trials^ and 
the strong belief of supernatural inspiration ex- 
alted the fancy of the poet, and of his audi- 
ence *. The last retreats of Celtic freedom, the 
extreme territories of Gaul and Britain, were less 
adapted to agriculture than to pasturage : the 
vrealth of the Britons consisted in their flocks and 
herds ; milk and flesh were their ordinary food ; 
and bread was sometimes esteemed, or rejected, as 
a foreign luxury. Lib^^rty had peopled the moun- 
tains of Wales and the morasses of Armorica : 
but their populousness has been maliciously 
ascribed to the loose practice of polygamy ; and 
the houses of these licentious barbarians have 
been supposed to contain ten wives, and per- 
haps fifty children t- Their disposition was rash 

and 

♦ Mr Pennant's Tour in Wales (p. 426 — 449.) l>as fur- 
nished me with a curious and inlerest'iig account of the Welsh 
bards. In the year 1568; a session was held at Cacrwys by 
the(special command of Qneen Elizabcrth, and regular dcrgreea 
in vocal and instrumental music A^ere conferred on tiity-iiive 
minstrels. The prize ^a silver harp) was adjudged by the 
Mostyn family. 

f Regio longe lateque diffusa, milite, magis quam credihile 
•ttv refcrta. Partibus equidcm in illis miles unus quinqtiacrin- 
ta geoeratt fortitus more baibaro denas aut amplius uxoi^g. 
This rcpiToach of William of Poititrs (in the Hisrorians of 
France, torn, xi. p. 88.) is disclaimed by the Benedictine cdt« 
tors. 
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CHAP, and choleric : they were bold in action and 
[^^00ym^ in speech • ; and as they were ignorant of the 
arts of peace, they alternately indulged their pas- 
sions in foreign and domestic war. The cavalry 
of Armorica, the spearmen of Gwent, and the 
archers of Merioneth, were equally formidable; 
but their poverty could seldom procure eithejr 
shields or helmets ; and the inconvenient weight 
would have retarded the speed and agility of their 
desultory operations. One of the greatest of the 
English monarchs was requested to satisfy the 
curiosity of a Greek emperor concerning the state 
of Britain ; and Henry IL could assert, from his 
personal experience, that' Wales was inhabited 
by a race of naked warriors, who encountered, 
withoilt fear, the defensive armour of their ene- 
mies f. 
obicure or gy the revolution of Britain, the limits of sci- 

rtateof Bri- cncc, as wcU as of empire, were contracted. The 
***"• dark cloud, which had been cleared by the Phoe- 

nician discoveries, and finally dispelled by the 
arms of Caesar, again settled on the shores of the 
Atlantic, and a Roman province was again lost 
. among the fabulous islands of the Ocean. One 
hundred and fifty years after the reign of Hono- 

rius, 

* GiralduB Cambrensis confines this gift of bold aod ready 
eloquence to the Romans, the French; and the Britons. The 
malicious Welshman insinuates, that the English tacituraity 
might possibfy be the effect of their servitude under the Nor^ 
mans. 

f The picture of Welsh and Armorican manners is drawn 
from Giraidus (Descript. Cambriz, c. 6—15. inter Script. 
Cambden. p. 886—891.) and the authors quoted by the Ab- 
be de Vcrtoti (Hist. Critique, torn. ii. p, 259— 266.) 
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rius, the gravest historian of the times * describes 
the wonders of the remote isle, whose eastern and 
western parts are divided by an antique wall, the 
boiuidary of life and death, or, more properly, 
of truth and fiction. The east is a fair coimtry, 
inhabited by a civilised people : the air is healthy, 
the waters are pure and plentiful, and the earth 
yields her regular and fruitful increase. In the 
west, beyond the wall,, the air is infectious and 
mortal ; the ground is covered with serpents ; 
and this dreary solitude is the region of departed 
spirits, who are transported from the opposite 
shores in substantial boate, and. by living rowers. 
Some families of fishermen,' the subjects of the 
Franks, are excused from tribute, in consideration 
of the mysterious office which is performed by 
these Charons of the ocean. Each in his turn is 
summoned at the hour of midnight, to hear the 
voices and even the names, of the ghosts ; he 
IS sensible of their weight, and he feels himself 
impelled by an unknown, but irresistible, power. 
A.fter this dream of fancy we read with astonish- 
ment, that the name of this island is Brittia ; that 
it lies in the ocean, against the mouth of the 
Rhine, and less than thirty miles from the con- 
tinent ; that it is possessed by three nations, the 
Frisians, the Angles, and the Britons ; and that 
some Angles had appeared at Constantinople, in 
Vol. VI. Dd the 

* See Procopius de Bell. Gothic. 1. ix. c. 3o. p. 620—625. 

' The Greek historian is himself so confounded by the wonders 

which he relates, that he weakly attempts to distinguish the 

islaods of Brittia and JBritMin, which he has identified by so 

many inseparable circumstances. 
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CHAP, the train of the French ambassadors. From these 

XXXVIII. 

ambassadors Procopius might be informed of a 
singular, though an improbable, adventure, 
which announces the spirit,- rather than the deli- 
cacy, of an English heroine. She had been be- 
trothed to Radiger king of the Varni, a tribe of 
Germans who touched the ocean and the Rhine ; 
but the perfidious lover was tempted by motives 
of policy, to prefer his father's widow, the sister 
of Theodebert king of the Franks •• The for- 
saken princess of the Angles, instead of bewail- 
ing, revenged her disgrace. Her warlike subjects 
are said to have been ignorant of the use, and 
ev^n of the form, of an horse ; but she boldly 
mailed from Britain to the mouth of the Rhine, 
with a fleet of four hundred ships, and an army, 
of one hundred thousand men. After the loss 
of a battle, the captive Radiger implored the 
mercy of his victorious bride, who generously 
pardoned his oflFence, dismissed her rival, and 
compelled the king of the Varni to discharge 
with honour ^d fidelity the duties of an hus- 
band f* This gallant exploit appe^urs to be the 

last 

* Theodebert, grandson of Clovisy and king of Austrasia, 
vras the ino«t; powerful and warlike prince of the age ; and 
this remarkable adventure may be placed between the years 
524 and 5479 the extreme terms of his reign, His sister 
Theudechildis retired to Sens* where she founded monasteries, 
and distributed alms (see the notes of the Benedictine editors, 
in torn, ii, p. 216.) If we may credit the praises of Fortuna- 
tus (1, ¥1. cftrm. 5. in tom, ii, p. 507.) lUdiger was deprivtd 
pf a most valuable wife. 

f Perhaps she was the sister of one of the princes or chiefs 
f f ^bo Anglesi who landed in fljf and the foUowiog years, 

be- 
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last naval enterprise of the Anglo-Saxons. The yvyv^Ti 

» « • « *W«Wi^ V ill* 

arts of navigation, by which they had acquired s-#»v*^ 
the empire of Britain and of the sea, were soon 
neglected by the indolent Barbarians, who su- 
pinely renounced all the commercial advantages 
of «their insular situation. Seven independent 
kingdoms were agitated by perpetual discord ; 
and the British world was seldom connected, either 
in peace or war, with the nations of the con- 
tinent *. 

I have now accomplished the laborious narra- J*^ ^^ *^^« 

• rill* trii ri-Tfc • Roman em^ 

trve of the dechn^ and fall of the Roman empire, pire in the 
from the fortunate age of Trajan and the Anto- ^"^' 
nines, to its total extinction in the West, about 
five centuries after the Christian aera,, At that 
unhappy period, the Saxons fiercely struggled 
iwith the natives for the possession of Britain; 
Gaul and Spain were divided between the power- 
^ ful monarchies of the Franks and Visigoths, and 
the dependent kingdoms of the Suevi and Bur- 
gundians : Africa was exposed to the cruel perse- 
cution of the Vandals, and the savage insults of 
the Moors : Rome and Italy, as far as the banks 

D d2 of 

between the Huinber and the Thames, and gradually founded 
the kingdoma of £a8t Anglia and Mercia. The English wri- 
ters arc ignorant of her name and existence : but Procopius 
may have suggested to Mr Rowe the character and situatioji 
of Rodugunc in the tragedy of the Royal Convert. 

* In the copious history of Gregory of ToMi^t ^^ cannot 
find any traces of hostile itr friendly intercourse between^ 
France and England, except in the marriage of the daughter 
of Cariberty king of Pahs, quam regis cujusdam in Cantta fi- 
lius matrimonto copulavit (1. rx. c. 26. in torn* ii. p. 348.) 
The bishop of Tours ended his history and his life almost iiu* 
mediately before the conversion of Kent. 
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CHAP, of the Danube, were afflicted by an army of Bar- 

XXXVIII. , 

' barian mercenaries, whose lawless tyranny was 
succeeded by the reign of Theodoric the Ostro- 
goth. All the subjects of the empire, who, by 
the use of the Latin language, more particularly 
deserved the name and privileges of Romans, 
ivere oppressed by the disgrace and calamities of 
foreign conquest ; and the victorious nations (^ 
Germany established a new system of manners 
and government in the Western countries of Eu- 
rope. The majesty of Rome was faintly repre- 
sented by the princes of jConstantinople, the feeble 
and imaginary successors of Augustus. Yet they 
continued to reign over the East, from the Da- 
nube to the Nile and Tigris ; the Gothic and 
Vandal kingdoms of Italy and Africa were sub- 
verted by the arms of Justinian ; and the history 
of the Greek emperors may still aflford a long 
series of instructive les^qns, and interesting re- 
volutions. 



General 
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General Observations on the Fall of the Roman 

Empire in the West. 

THE Greeks, after their country had been 
reduced into a province, imputed the tri- 
umphs of Rome, not to the merit, but to the 
FORTUNE, of the republic. The inconstant god- 
dess, who so blindly distributes and resumes her 
favours, . had now consented (such was the lan- 
guage of envious flattery) to resign her wings, to 
descend from her globe, and to fix her firm and 
immutable throne on the banks o^ the Tyber *. 
A wiser Greek, who has composed, with a phi- 
losophic spirit, the memorable history of his own 
times, deprived his countrymen of this vain and 
delusive comfort, by opening to their view the 
deep foundations of the greatness of Rome f. The 
fidelity of the citizens to each other, and to the 
state, was confirmed by the habits of education, 
and the prejudices of religion. Honour, as well 
as virtue, was the principle of the republic : the 
ambitious citizens laboured to deserve the solemn 

D d 3 glories 

• Such arc the figurative expressions of Plutarch (Opera,* 
torn, ii. p. 318. edit. Wechel,] to whom, on the fate of hia. 
SOD Lamprias (Fabricius, Btbliot. Gtapc. torn. iii. p^ 341.) I 
shall boldly impute the malicious declamation, ^ri^i m; Piv- 
^«i«f vvxns' The same opinions had prevailed among the 
Qreeks two hundred and fifty years before Plutarch ;, and to 
confute them, is jthe professed intention of Polybius (Hist. 1. 
i. p. 90. edit. Gronov, Amstel. 1670.) 

f See the inestimable remains of the sixth, book of Poly- 
bius, and many other parts of his general history, particularly 
a digression in the seventeenth book, in which he compares 
the^phalanx and the legion. 
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glories of a triumph ; and the ardour of the Ro- 
man youth was kindled into active emulation, as 
often as they beheld the domestic images of their 
ancestors *. The temperate struggles of the pa- 
tricians and plebeians had finally established the 
firm and equal balance of the constitution ; which 
united the freedom of popular assemblies, with 
the authority and wisdom of a senate, and the 
executive powers of a legal magistrate. When 
the consul displayed the standard of the republic, 
each citizen bound himself, by the oblijgadon of 
an oath, to draw his sword in the cause of his 
country, till he had discharged the sacred duty by 
a military service of ten years. This wise insti- 
tution continually poured into the fieid the ri« 
sing generations of freemen and soldiers ; and 
their numbers were reinforced by the warlike and 
populous states of Italy, who, after a brave resist- 
ance, had yielded to the valour, and embraced 
the alliance, of the Romans. The sage historian^ 
who excited the virtue of the younger Scipio, and 
beheld the ruin of Carthage f, has accurately 
described their military system ; their levies, arms, 
'exercises, subordination, marches, encampments ; 

and 

* Sallu^t, de Bell. Jugtirthin. c 4. Sdch were the generous 
professions of P. Scipio and Q. Maxin:iU8. The Latin histo- 
rian had read, and most probably transcribes, Polybiusi their 
contemporary and friend. 

t While Carthage was in flames, Scipio repeated two liofft 
of the Iliad, which express the destruction of Troy, acknow* 
ledged to Polybius^ his friend a^d preceptor (Polyb. in £%• 
cerpt, de Virtut. et Vit. torn. ii. p. 1455-^1465,) that while 
kc recollected the vicissitudes of human affairs, he inwardly 
applied them to th^ future calamities of Rome (Appian. ia 
Iiibycisi p. 136. edit. Toll.) 
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and the invihcible legion, superior in active 
strength to the Macedonian phalanx of Philip and \ 
Alexander. From these institutions of peace and 
war, Polybius has deduced the spirit and success 
of a people, incapable of fear, and impatient of 
repose. The ambitious design of conquest, which 
might have been defeated by the seasonable con- 
spiracy of mankind, was* attempted and atchie-* 
ved ; and the perpetual violation of justice was 
maintained by the political virtues of prudence 
and courage. The arms of the republic, some- 
times vanquished in battle, always victorious in .% 
war, advanced with rapid steps to the Euphrates, 
the Danube, the Rhine, and the Oi;ean ; and the 
images of gold, or silver, or brass, that might serve 
to represent the nations and their kings, were 
successively broken by the iron monarchy of 
Rome*. 

The rise of a city, which swelled into an 
empire, may deserve, as a singular prodigy, the 
reflection of a philosophic mind. But the decline 
of Rome was the natural and inevitable effect of 
immoderate greatness. Prosperity ripened the 
principle of decay; the causes of destruction 
multiplied with the extent of conquest ; and as 
soon as time or accident had removed the artificial 

D d 4 supports, 

* See Daniel, ii. 31 — 40. " And the fourth kingdom shall 
** be strong as iron ; forasmuch as iron breaketh ia pieces, 
*' and subdueth all things.'' The remainder of the prophecy 
(the mixture of ii'on and c/ay') was accomplished, according 
to St. Jerom, in his own time. Sicut enim in principio^ihil 
Romano Imperio fortius et durtus, ita in fine rerum nihil im- 
becillius : quum et in bellis civilibus et adversus diversas n^tio- ' 
nes, aliarum gentium barbantrum auzilio indigemus (Opcra» 
torn. ▼• p. 572,) 
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supports, the stupendous fabric yielded, to the 
pressure of its own weight. The story of its ruin 
is simple and obvious ; and instead of inquiring 
why the Roman empire was destroyed, we should 
rather be surprised that it had subsisted so long. 
The victorious legions, who, in distant wars, 
acquired the vices of strangers and mercenaries, 
first oppressed the freedom of the republic, and 
afterwards violated the majesty of the purple. 
The emperors, anxious for their personal safety 
and the public peace, were reduced to the base 
expedient of corrupting the discipline which ren- 
dered them alike formidable to their sovereiga 
and to the enemy ; the vigour of the military 
government was relaxed, and finally dissolved, 
by the partial institutions of Constantine ; and 
the Roman world was overwhelmed by a deluge 
of Barbarians. 

The decay of Rome has been frequently ascrib- 
ed to the translation of the seat of empire ; but 
this history has already shewn, that the powers of 
government were divided rather than removed* 
The throne of Constantinople was erected in the 
East : while the West was still possessed by a 
series of emperors who held their residence in 
Italy, and claimed their equal inheritance of the 
legions and provinces. This dangerous novelty 
impaired the strength, and fomented the vices, of 
a double reign : the instruments of an oppressive 
and arbitrary system were multiplied } and a vain 
emulation of luxury, not of merit, was, intro- 
duced and supported between the degenerate 

successors 
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successors of Theodosius. l^xtreme distress, which 
unites the virtue of a free people, embitters the ' 
factions of a declining monarchy. The hostile 
favourites of Arcadius and Honorius betrayed the 
republic to its common enemies ; and the Byzan^^ 
tine court beheld with indifference, perhaps with 
pleasure, the disgrace of Rome, the misfortunes 
of Italy, and the loss of the West! Under the 
succeeding reigns, the alliance of the two empires 
was restored ; but the aid of the Oriental Romans 
was tardy, doubtful^ and ineffectual : and the 
national schism of the Greeks and Latins was 
enlarged by the perpetual difference of language 
and manners, of interest, and even of religion. 
Yet the salutary event approved in some measure 
the judgment of Constantine* During a long 
period of decay, his impregnable city repelled 
the victorious armies of Barbarians, protected the 
wealth of Asia, and commanded, both in 'peace 
and war, the important streights which connect 
the Euxine and Mediterranean seas. The foun- 
dation of Constantinople more essentially con- 
tributed to the preservation of the East, than to 
the ruin of the West. 

As the happiness of a future life is the great 
object of religion, we may hear without surprise or 
scandal, that the introduction, or at least the 
abuse, of Christanity, had some influence on the 
decline and fall of the Roman empire. The 
clergy successfully preached the doctrines of pa- 
tience and pusillanimity ; the active virtues bf 
society were discouraged ; and the last remains 

of 
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of military spirit were buried in the cloyster : a 
large portion of public and private wealth was 
consecrated to the specious -demands of charity 
and devotion ; and the soldiers pay was lavished 
ou the useless multitudes of both sexes, who could 
only plead the merits of abstinence and chastity. 
Faith, zeal, curiosity, and the more earthly pas- 
sions of malice and ambition kindled the flame 
of theological discord ; the church, and even the 
state, were distracted by religious factions, whose 
conflicts were sometimes bloody, and always 
implacable ; the . attention of the emperors was 
diverted from camps to synods ; the Roman world 
1%'as oppressed by a npw species, of tyranny ; and 
the persecuted sects became the secret' enemies of 
their countiy. Yet party-spirit, however per- 
^ ( nicious or absurd, is a principle of union as wdl 

z'* * ' / as of dissension. The bishops, from eighteen 

I hundred pulpits, inculcated the duty of passive 
obedience to a lawful and orthodox sovereign ; 
their frequent assemblies, and perpetual corre- 
spondence, maintained the communion of distant 
churches : and the benevolent temper of the gos- 
pel was strengthened, though confined, by the 
^ ' spiritual alliance of the Catholics. The sacred 

indolence of the monks was devoutly embraced 
by a servile and effeminate age ; ^ but if supersti- 
tion had. not aflfordcd a decent retreat, the same 
vices would have tempted the unwoithy Romans 
to desert, from baser motives, the standard of the 
republic* Religious precepts are easily obeyed, 
which indulge and sancdfythe natural inclinations 

of 
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of their votaries ; but the pure and genuine influ- 
ence of Christianity may be traced in its beneficial, 
though, imperfect, eflFects, on the Barbarian pro- 
selytes of the North, If the decline of the Roman 
empire was hastened by the conversion of Con- 
stantine, his victorious religion broke the violence 
of the fall, and mollified the ferocious temper of 
the conquerors. 

This awful revolution may be usefully applied 
to the instruction of the present age. It is the 
duty of a patriot to prefer and promote the ex- 
clusive interest and glory of his native country : 
but a philosopher may be permitted tfo enlarge 
his views, and to consider Europe as one great 
republic, \f^hose various inhabitai;its have attained 
almost the same level of politeness and cultivation. 
The balance of power will continue to fluctuate, 
and the prosperity of our own, or the neighbour- 
ing kingdoms, may be alternately exalted or de- 
pressed; but these partial events cannot essen- 
tially injure our general state of happiness, the 
system of arts, and laws, and manners, which so 
advantageously distinguish, above the rest of man- 
kind, the Europeans and their coldnies.. The 
savage nations of the globe are the common etie- 
mies of civilised society ; and we may inquire, 
with anxious curiosity, whether Europe is still 
threatened with a repetition of those calamities 
which formerly oppressed the arms and institu- 
tions of Rome. Perhaps the same reflections 
will illustrate the fall of that mighty empire, and 
explain the probable causes of our actual security. 

I. The 
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L The Romans were ignorant of the extent of 
their danger, and the number of their enemies. 
Beyond the Rhine and J)anube, the northern 
countries of Europe and Asia were filled with 
innumerable tribes of hunters and shepherds, 
poor, voracious, and turbulent ; bold in , arms, 
and impatient to ravish the fruits of industry. 
The Barbarian world was agitated by the rapid 
impulse of war ; and the peace of Gaul or Italy 
was shaken by the distant revolutions of China. 
The Huns, who fled before a victorious enemy, 
directed their march towards the West ; and the 
torrent was swelled by the gradual accession of 
captives and allies. The flying tribes who yielded 
to the Huns, assumed in their turn the spirit of 
conquest; the endless *column of Barbarians 
pressed on the Roman empire with accumulated 
weight ; and, if the foremost were destroyed, the 
vacant space was instantly replenished by new 
assailants.' Such formidable emigrations can no 
longer issue from the North ; and the long 
repose, which has been imputed to the decrease 
of population, is the happy consequence of the 
progress of arts and agriculture. Instead of some 
rude villages, thinly scattered among its woods 
and morasses, Germany now produces a list of 
two thousand three hundred walled towns : the 
Christian kingdoms of Denmark, Sweden, and 
Poland, have been successively established ; and 
the Hanse merchants, with the Teutonic knights, 
have extended their colonies along the coast of 
the Baltic, as far as the Gulf of Finland. From 

the 
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the* Gulf of Finland to the Eastern Ocean, Russia 
now assumes the fonn of a powerful and civilised 
empire. The plough, the loom, and the forge, 
are introduced on the banks of the Volga, the 
Oby, and the Lena ; and the fiercest of the Tar- 
tar hordes have been taught to tremble and obey. 
The reign of independent Barbarism is now con- 
tracted to a narrow span ; and the remnant of 
Calmucks or Uzbecks, whose forces may be al- 
most numbered, cannot seriously excite the ap- 
prehensions of the great republic of Europe*. 
Yet this apparent security should not tempt us to 
forget, that new enemies, and unknown dangers, 
may possibly arise from some obscure people, 
scarcely visible in the map of the world. The 
Arabs or Saracens, who spread their conquests 
from India to Spain, had languished in poverty 
and contempt, till Mahomet breathed into those 
savage bodies the soul of enthusiasm. 

II. The empire of Rome was firmly established 
by the singular and perfect coalition of its menip- 
bers. The subject nations, resigning the hope, 
and even the wish, of independence, embraced 
the character of Roman citizens ; and the pro- 
vinces of the West were reluctantly torn by the 

Barbarians 

• The French and £n{!^1ish editors of the Genealogical 
History of the Tartars have subjoined a curious, though im- 
perfect, description of their present state. \\ c might ques- 
tion the independence of the Calmucks, or Eluths, since ihey 
have been recently vanquished by the Cliinese, who, in the 
year 1759, subdued the lesser Bucharia, and advanced into 
the country of Badakshan, near the sources of the Oxus 
(Memoires sur les Chinois, toin. i. p. 325 — 400.) But these 
conquests are precarious, nor will I venture to ensnre the safe- 
ly of the Chinese empire. • 
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Barbarians from the bosom of their mother- 
country *. But this union was purchased by the 
loss of national freedom and military spirit ; 
and the servile provinces, destitute of life and 
motion, expected their safety from the mercenary 
' troops and governors, who were directed by the 
orders of a distant court. The happiness of an 
hundred millions depended on the personal merit 
of one or two men, perhaps children, whose 
minds were cs^rrupted by education, luxury, and 
despotic power. The deepest wounds were in- 
flicted on the empire during the minorities of the 
sons and grandsons of Theodosius ; and after 
chose incapable princes seemed to attain the 
ag€ of manhood, they abandoned the church 
to the bishops, the state to the eunuchs, 
and the provinces to the Barbarians. Europe is 
now 4ivided into twelve powerful, though un- 
equal, kingdoms, three respectable common- 
wealths, and a variety of smaller, though inde- 
pendent, states : the chances of royal and 
ministerial talents are multiplied, at least with 
the number of its rulers ; and a Julian, or Semi- 
ramis, may reign in the. North, while Arcadius 
and Honorius again slumber on the thrones of 
the South. The abuses of tyranny are restrained 
by the mutual influence of fear and shame ; re- 
publics have acquired order and stability ; mo- 
narchies have imbibed the principles of freedom, 

or, 

* Tbe prudent reader wtii determine how far this general 
proposition is weakened by the revolt of the Isauriana, the in- 
dependence of Britain and Arni^orica, the Moorish tribes, or 
the Bagaudx of Gaul and Spain (vol. i. p. 340. vol. iii. p' 

273- 337- 434) 
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©r, at least, of moderation ; and some sense of 
honour and justice is introduced into the most 
defective constitutions by the general manners of 
the times. In peace, the progress of knowledge 
and industry is accelerated by the emulation of 
so many active rivals : in war, the European 
forces arc exercised by temperate and undecisive 
contests. If a savage conqueror should issue from 
the deserts of Tartary, he must repeatedly van- 
quish the robust peasants of Russia, the numerous 
armies of Germany, the gallant nobles of France, 
jind the intrepid freemen of Britain; who, per- 
haps, might confederate for their common de^ 
fence. Should the victorious Barbarians cany 
slavery, and desolation as far as the Atlantic 
Ocean, ten thousand vessels would transport be- 
yond their pursuit the remains of civilised society ; 
and Europe would revive and flourish in the 
American world, which is already filled with 
her colonies and institutions *. 

III. Cold, poverty, and a life of danger and 
fatigue, fortify the strength and courage of Bar- 
barians. In every age they have oppressed the 
polite and peaceful nations of China, India, and 
Persia, who neglected, and still neglect, to coun- 
terbalance these natural powers by the resources 
pf military art. The warlike states of antiquity, 

Greece, 

* America now contains about six millions of European 
blood and descent ', and their numbers, at least in the North, 
are continually increasing. Whatever may be the changes oF 
their political situation, they must preserve the manners oV 
Europe ; and we may reflect with some pleasure, that the 
English language will probably be diffused oter an imrticns'? 
and populous continent. 
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Greece, Macedonia, and Rome, educated a race 
of soldiers ; exercised their bodies, disciplined 
their c6urage, multiplied thdr forces by regular 
evolutions, and converted the iron, which they 
possessed, into strong and serviceable weapons. 
But this superiority insensibly declined with their 
laws and manners ; and the feeble policy of Con- 
stantine and his successors armed and instructed, 
for the ruin of the empire, the rude valour of 
the Barbarian mercenaries. The * military art 
has been changed by the invention of gunpowder ; 
which enables man to command the two most 
powerful agents of nature, air and fire. Mathe- 
matics, chymistry, mechanics, architecture, have 
been applied to the service of war ; ' and tbe ad- 
verse parties oppose to each other the most ela- 
borate modes of attack and of defence. Histo- 
rians may indignantly observe, that the prepara- 
tions of a siege would found and maintain a 
flourishing colony • ; yet we cannot be displeased, 
that the subversion of a city should be a work of 
cost and difficulty ; or that an industrious people 

should be protected by those arts, which survive 

and 

♦ On afoit fait Tcnir (for-the siege of Turio) 140 piecei(J« 
canon ; et il est a rcmarquer que chaque grot canon monte re- 
vient a environ 2000 ecus ; il y avoir 1 10,000 boulett ; io6|000 
cartouches d'un fa, on, et 300,000 d'une autre; 2itOOO 
bombes ; 27,700 grenades, 1 5,000 t'^cs a terrc, 30,000 inrtro- 
mena pour le pionaage ; 1,200,000 livres de poudre. Ajou* 
tez a ces munitionis, le plomb, le fer, et le fer-blaoc, les cordt' 
ges, tout ce qui sert aux mineurs, le souphre, le salpetre, I^ 
' outils de toute espece. II est certain que let frais de tous cei 
preparatifs de destruction suffirotent poor fonder et pour wr^ 
fieurtr la plus nombreuse colonic* Voltaire, Sieclc de Lo^ 
XIV. c, IX. in his Works, tom. xi. p. 391. 
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and* supply the decay of military virtue. Cannon 
and fortifications now form an impregnable bar- 
rier against the Tartar horse ; and Europe is 
secure from any future irruption of Barbarians ; 
since, before they can conquer, they must cease 
to be barbarous. Their gradual advances in the 
science of war Would always be accompanied, as 
we may learn from the example of Russia, with a 
proportionable improvement in the arts of peace 
and -civil policy ; and they themselves must de- , 
serve a place among the polished nations whom 
they subdue. 

Should these speculations be found doubtful or 
fallacious, there still remains a more humble 
source of comfort and hope. The discoveries * 

of ancient and modem navigators, and the do-* 
mestic history, or tradition, of the most en- 
lightened nations, represent the human savage, 
naked both in mind and body, and destitute of 
laws, of arts, of ideas, and almost of language *. 
From this abject condition, perhaps the primitive 
and universal state of man, he has gradually 
arisen to command the animals, to fertilise the 
earth, to traverse the ocean, and to measure the 

Vol. VI. E e heavens. 

* It would be an easy, though tedious task, to produce the 
anthoritiet of poets, philosophers, and historians. I shall 
therefore content myself with appealing to the decisive and C/Z/yJy ^ </" 
authentic testimony of Diodorus Siculus (torn. i. 1. t. p. ij, 7^^"'^^' ^' 
II. 1. iii. p. 184, &c. edit Wesseling.) The Icthyophagi^ 
who in his time wandered along the shores of the Red Sea« 
can only be compared to the natives of ^}ew Holland (Dam- 
pier's Voyages, vol. i. p. 464^-469.) Fancy, or .perhaps 
reason, may still suppose an extreme and absolute state of 
nature far below the level of these savages, who had acquired 
some arts and instruments. 
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l^eavens. His progress in the improvement ani 
exercise of his mental and corporeal faculties* 
has been irregular and Various ; infinitely slow in 
the beginning, and increasing* by degrees with 
redoubled velocity : ages of laborious ascent 
^iiivebeen followed by a moment pf rapid down- 
fal ; and the several climates of the globe have 
felt the vicissitudes of light and darkness. Yet 
the experience of four thousand years Should 
enlarge our hopes, ;^nd diminish our appre- 
hensions : we cannot determine to what height the 
human species may aspire in their advances to- 
wards perfection ; but it may safely be presumed, 
. thjit no people, unless the face of nature is 
changed, will relapse into their original bar- 
barism. The improvements of society may be 
viewed under a threefold aspect. 1. The poet 
or philosopher illustrates his age and country by 
the efforts of a single mind ; but these superior 
powers of reason or fancy are rare and sponta- 
neous productions, and the genius of Homer, or 
Cicero, or Newton, would excite less admira- 
tion, if they could be created by the will of a 
prince, or the lessons of a preceptor. 2. The 
benefits of law and policy, of trade and manu- 
factures, of arts and sciences, are more solid and 
permanent ; and mani/ individuals may be quali- 
fied, by education and discipline, to promote, in 
their respective stations, the interest of the com- 
munity. 

• Sfc tbe learned tiid rational work of the President Co- 
rnet, de I'Originc des Loix des Arts et dcs Sciences. He 
traces from facts, or conjectures (lom. i. p. 14^—337. edit. ( 
4 2nno.)the first and most di£ScuU steps of human invention. 
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ipunity. But this general order is the effect qf 
skill and labour; and the complex machinery 
may be decayed by time, or injured by violence. 
3. Fortunately for . mankind, the more useful, 
or, at least, more necessary arts, can be per- 
formed without superior talents, or national 
subordination ; without the powers of cncy or the 
union of many. Each village, each family, each 
individual, must always possess both ability and 
inclination, to perpetuate the use of fire * and 
of mefals j the propagation and service of do- 
mestic animals ; the methods of hunting an4 
fishing ; the rudiments of navigation ^ the imper- 
fect cultivation of com, or other nutritive grain ; • 
and the sifpple practice of the mechanic trades. 
Private genius and public industry may be ex- 
tirpated ; but these hardy plants survive the 
tempest, and strike an everlasting root into the 
most unfavourable soil. The splendid days of 
Augustus and Trajan were eclipsed by a cloud of 
ignorance ; and the Barbarians subverted the 
laws and palaces of Rome. But the scythe, the 
invention or emblem of Saturn f, still continued 
annually to mow the harvests of Italy ; and the 

human 

* It is certain^ howcTer strange, that many nations have 
been ignorant of the use -of fire. Even the ingeniou<t natives 
of Otaheite, who are destitute of ttoetals, have not invented 
any earths vessels capable of sustaining the action of fire« 
and of commuaicating the heac to the liquids which they con* 
tain. 

f Plutarch. Quasst. Rom. in torn. ii. p. 275. Macrob. 
Satumal. L i. c. 8. p. 152. edit. London. The arrival of 
Saturn (of his religious worship) in a ship, may indicate, that 
the savage coast of Latium was first discovered and civilised 
by the Phoenicians. 
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human feasts of the Laestrigons * have never been 
renewed on the coast of Campania* 

Since the first discovery of the arts, war, com- 
merce, and religious zeal, have diffused, among 
the savages of the Old and New World, these 
inestimable gifts : they have been successively 
propagated ; they can never be lost. We may 
therefore acquiesce in the pleasing conclusion, 
that every. age of the world has increased, and still 
increases, the real wealth, the happiness, the 
knowledge, and perhaps the virtue, of the himian 
race t- 

* In the ninth and tenth books of the Odyftfey» Homer 
has embellished the tales of fearful andcredulous sailors, who 
transformed the cannibals of Italy and Sicily into monstrous 
giants. 

f The merit of discovery has too often been stained with 
avarice, cruelty, and fanaticism ; and the intercourse of na* 
tions has produced the communic4tioi| of disease and prejn* 
dice. A singuUr exception is due to the virtue of our qw* 
times and country. The five great voyages successively un- 
dertaken by the command of his present Majesty, were in- 
spired by the pure and generous love of science and of man- 
kind. The same prince, adapting his benefactions to the 
diffcient stages of society, has founded a school of painting 
in his capital ; and has introduced into the islands of the 
South Sea, the vegetables and animals most useful to human 
life. 
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